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IF YOUR DEALER 
hasn’t it in 
stock we will 
send express 
Prepaid on 
receipt of 
List price 









Pump 
Action Magnified 






THUMB & FINGER 


ARE ENOUGH TO OPERATE THE 


STEVENS 








6 
SHOT 
REPEATING 
HAMMERLESS 









So easy-working is this mechanism—so quick its action— 
that you throw out the empty shell and reload the chamber 
like a fork of lightning. 


As the spent shell starts from the chamber by one route, 
the loaded shell starts from the magazine by a second 
route. No matter how quick you are, no human hand is 
fast enough to balk or clog this gun, because the loaded and 
the empty shells cannot meet. 


No expert lives who cannot better his score with the 
STEVENS 6-Shot Repeater. Just so, the beginner graduates 
from the preliminary class in about one-half the ordinary time. 
The gun’s racy lines and perfected balance and the 


STEVENS Sighting System make it a Natural Pointer. 


You, who cannot believe that a shotgun can “point itself,” go 
into a dealer’s shop and throw the STEVENS to your shoulder. 
See with your own eyes what we mean by a Natural Pointer. 

This gun is absolutely safe because the breech is a solid wall. 
Safe, because it is hammerless. No gas or smoke can get in your face. 

An expert can take down and put together the STEVENS Repeater 
in 8 seconds. Even though it may take you a FULL MINUTE at 
first, that’s miles ahead of any other shotgun in the World. 

These are the facts—prove them at your gun dealer’s. 


HE SHARPSHOOTER, HUNTER OR TRAP SHOOTER can obtain a detailed 



















J. 
7 letter, written by one of our experts, on either or all of these subjects, giving valuable ad- 
& Tool Co vice. He also gets FREE a 160-page Stevens Gun Book, telling all about Rifles, Shot- 


Chicopee Falls <p" 
Mass. ,Dept.172 “a 
Send expert in- 

formation on either 
Sharpshootin« i 
Hunting or - 
Trap Shooting | 
(Check the one desired 


guns, Pistols and Rifle Telescopes, by sending us this coupon filled out. 









J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 
TER eke. THE FACTORY OF PRECISION 


ite sicscaicslaueceiiieten DEPT. 172 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


Business Ballast 


SSAHEN Henry Selfridge, of Chicago, was starting that great ” 


Amenican store in London, he found that he was flying a trifle 
flight, and needed a little business ballast—in other words a 
little financial accommodation was required. $% On applying 
to his bankers they asked to see Mr. Selfridge’s life insurance 
policies. $8 When he sent his secretary over with the docu- 
ments, aggregating an even million dollars, the monied men winked, blinked and 
gasped for breath. $% One of the policies was in the Equitable for an even 
three hundred thousand dollars. _ Now, be it known that the Equitable never 
writes a policy like that without not only examining the man physically, but 
looking up his moral record with a fine-tooth comb. The dope fiend, the boozer, 
the de Sy the bounder, and the gent who follows the ponies, cannot pass. 
Your record must be clean and you must be engaged in a business that serves 
society. You must be benefitting your fellow men, not exploiting them. The 
safe man is the useful man. $8& So when our Threadneedle Street friends saw 
those Selfridge policies, they suddenly awoke to the fact that they were dealing 
with a man who knew exactly what he was doing. The life insurance policies, 
were his certificates of character. The bankers sent back the policies, with 
word that Mr. Selfridge could have anything he wanted, on his own terms. 
2” But in the two days delay the wind had veered; the buyers were mobbing the 
store with £. s. d., and Selfridge found himself in funds; and then he had the 
joy of thanking the money-bags and informing them that he wanted nothing. 
2” All wise men who can get life insurance nowadays, do. It stiffens the 
vertebrae, sweetens the love of wife and kiddyeens, commands the confidence 
of your colleagues and enables you to look trouble squarely in the eye and 
cause it to beat it for the bush. Life insurance is a privilege. If it is within 
your reach today, secure it today. Tomorrow may be too late. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 
PAUL MORTON, PRESIDENT | 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why 
not recommend some good man—or woman—to us to represent us there. 


Great opportunities today in Life Insurance work fer the Equitable. 




















PAYABLE ON SIGHT 


We publish few testimonial letters from subscribers. One man’s good opinion of the 


magazine is as deserving of prominent recognition as another's, and we can't print all the ie 
But here is a single letter which may be accepted as typical oO 


words that come to us. 
spirit of all: 


the: 


Enclosed please find my check on the Royal National Bank of this city for $1.50, to pay for my 


subscription another year. 


The pleasure I take in this renewal is infinitesimal in comparison with the en- 
joyment received from each number of your magazine—I feel like saying “our 


magazine. So long as 


FIELD AND STREAM continues the FIELD AND STREAM it is to-day, you are at liberty to make 


sight draft on me for the subscription price each year. 


Palestine, Texas. 


With kind regards and good wishes, yours truly, 


A. C. GREEN. 


Such letters make us more confident that the magazine is on the right track. We would like 
to show our gratitude to their writers by publishing all of them as they are received. And it 
might be good business policy to give our advertisers a more intimate acquaintance with FIELD 
‘AND STREAM'S family affairs. The sort of circulation that pays is the year-in-and-year-out 
variety. Furthermore, a perusal of the above letter would suggest that men who place such 
a valuation upon their favorite magazine must certainly accept with confidence the statements of 
its advertisers, and the patronage of such men is well worth —- since it can be made per- 


manent and profitable to the advertiser, through a consistent policy 


of fair dealing. 
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CLEAR UP YOUR BRAIN 


when you clean up your desk. All the mental weariness that comes from a hard day 
in the office is cleared away in a moment by a refreshing drink of UNDERBERG 
Boonekamp BITTERS. That's the thing for the business man’s tried brain and 
jangling nerves—snappy as the sea-breeze, refreshing as ozone—healthful, bracing, 
appetizing. But be sure and insist on having UNDERBERG—the kind that has 
been imported into the United States to the extent of over 7,000,000 bottles. 


7 . 
Enjoy able as a Cocktail and better for you 
A favorite at all the leading Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, and on sale by the hottie at wine mer- 
chants and grocers. Ask for UNDERBERG and see that it's the original, Booklet free, 
Bottled only bv H. Underberg Albrecht Rheinberg, Germany, since 1546 


,LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 











Hote. CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S.W. COR. BROADWAY AT 54th STREET 


Near 50th St. Subway Station, 53d St. Elevated and 
all surface lines. 





Ideal Location 
Near Theatres, Shops 
and Central Park 


NEW and 
FIREPROOF 


Strictly First Class 
Rates Reasonable 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Oriental Rugs 
$2.50, WITH BATH 
AND UP 


Excellent Restaurant 
Prices Moderate 
Send for Booklet 
10 MINUTES’ WALK 
TO 20 THEATRES 








HARRY P. STIMSON "OPM" Nore. irene 


R. J. BINGHAM "°*™*®*".creL wooowaro 

















DETROIT, MICH. 


HOTEL 
NORMANDIE 


Congress Street 


Near Woodward Ave. 


150 Rooms 
50 Rooms with Private Bath 


q Hot and cold running 
water and telephone in 
all rooms. Restaurant 
and cafe in connection 
—moderate prices. 





American Plan $2.50 up per day 
European Plan $1.00 up per day 





GEORGE FULWELL, Prop. 




















We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Copyright, 1909, by Robert E. Peary Copyright, 1909, by Benj. B. Hampton. 
Pieces cut from its folds mark all the “* farthest’? northern points of the Western Hemisphere. 1 and 2 left at Cape Morris Jesup, 
3 at Cape Thomas Hubbard, 4 at Cape Columbia, § at Peary’s Farthest North 87° 6'—1906 and 6 at the 

North Pole. Detailed fully in HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE for February. 


This Is the Flag Peary Nailed to the Pole 


The most significant trophy of modern times. It has waved at the apex 
of the earth, where a day and a night are a year, and every direction is south. 
No battle flag was ever planted in the enemy’s stronghold after struggles as 
severe as those which carried this banner to the goal. It is the Star 
Spangled symbol of courage and endurance and faith beyond comparison. 
It is the emblem of man’s conquest over every obstacle, the triumph of spirit 
over matter. 

We have reproduced this priceless trophy in fac simile in colors on the 
cover of the February number of Hampton’s Magazine. You should pre- 
serve this reproduction among your most treasured possessions. 

Read Peary’s Own Story now appearing exclusively in Hampton’s 
Magazine. Every instalment is complete in itself. 

Whoever takes pride in being well-read and well-posted in regard to the 
world's progress, should read this story of the greatest discovery since that of 
Columbus. No other magazine feature has ever aroused such wide-spread 
interest among thinking people. 


f 
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HAMPTON’S 


The editorial and art features and allied executive work in each month's 
issue of HAMPTON’S amounts to about $25,000 cash, entirely in addition to 
the cost of printing, paper, distribution, etc. (One feature, “Peary’s Own Story,” 
to appear in only eight numbers, cost over $50,000 alone). This means that you 
get $25,000 worth of high-class 100% readable magazine material for 15 cents, 
or about 1,800 pages of the best reading matter in twelve mumbers for $1.50. 

HAMPTON’S is the xew type of magazine. 


entertainment. 


It tells you news and information. 


It gives you more than 
It goes to the heart of 


the really big happenings of current history—things all live men and women 
ought to know. Hundreds of the best fiction writers, scores of the world’s 
most eminent men—men who do great things—are being paid phenomenal 
prices by HAMPTON’S for their very best work. 


Scores of Other Great Features and Fiction by 
World-Renowned Writers 


Lively, interesting and in- 
formative articles on such a wide 
variety of subjects as Kaiser 
Wilhelm, Psychic Research, 
Immigration, Mining, the 
Negro, Politics, Woman’s Work 
Japan, etc., etc. Thoughtful 
sketches of the great personali- 
ties of the day; witty and in- 
cisive dramatic articles. 

Admiral Robley D. Evans on 
the Panama Canal and other 
subjects of national interest. 

ex Beach tells us of the bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of copper, 
coal, gold and other property 
now owned by Uncle Sam in 
Alaska. W#4ll the people own 
it or will the trusts gobble it? 

Charles Edward Russell 
shows clearly and definitely how 
the colossal fortunes of Hunt- 
ington, Harriman and others 
were made out of the Southern 
Pacific and other railroads. 

Other articles of importance 
by Lincoln Steftens, Vance 
Thompson, Judson C. Welliver, 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, Judge 
Harris Dickson, John L. 
Mathews, Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., 
Generai Theodore A. Bingham, 
Alexander Hume Ford, Rheta 
Childe Dorr, Thomas E. Green. 

SHORT STORIES—magnifi- 
cent fiction every month—short 
stories with a human fullness to 
them, a breadth and vitality such 
as you will find nowhere else. 


In February: “The Consum- 
ing Flame,” a great tragic love 
story of sea-life written by that 
master narrator of sea stories, 
James B. Connolly, whom 
Roosevelt choose to be the 
Kipling of our Navy. 

“The Eleventh Hour” is the 
next of the famous “ Luther 
Trant, tle beans eg Detective” 

Series—the newest idea in de- 
tective fiction by Edwin Balmer. 

“Vox Populi Vox Deae” by 
Caspar Day is a humor story of 
charm and ingenuity. 

“Opportunity” by Helen 
Brooks, is a terse, sardonic tale 
of a man who did not make good. 


Other stories by Clara 
Morris, Honore Willsie, Sarah 
Josephine Bayless. 

Every month best short 
stories written by such well- 
known men and women as Rex 
Beach, Jack London, Harris 
Merton Lyon, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Josephine Daskam 
Bacon, Mary R. S. Andrews, 
Gouverneur Morris, O. Henry, 
Reginald Wright Kauffman, 
Percival Gibbon, Rupert 
Hughes, Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, ‘Georgia W. Pangborn, 
Ellis Parker Butler, Arthur 
Stringer, Catalina Paez, Mary 
Heaton Vorse, Lincoln Colcord, 
Myra Kelly, George Fitch and 
Lloyd Osborne. 





AGENT 


more. Write “Von,” care HAMPTON’ 


wanted at once. Biggest money-making pertmity in years 
on HAMPTON ’S right now. Hustlers make $3.50 a day — 
'S MAGAZINE, New York, for ; 


SPECIAL OFFER We want 


you to be- 
come acquainted with HAMP- 
TON’S MAGAZINE. In this 
advertisement we can give you 
only a hint of our plans for 
1910. We want you to read the 
magazine itself and judge it by 
its contents. Send us 25 cents 
and we will mail you the maga- 
zine for three months and send 
you a photogravure portrait 
of Commander Peary free. After 
reading three copies we believe 

ou will become a permanent 
Canes. 











FREE: Fill out this coupon and mail 
it today. Send stamps or coin. 


HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, 
63 West 35th Street, New York. 


Enclosed is 25 cents for which you 
are to send me the January number of 
HAMPTON’S (containing the first 
instalment of Peary’s Own Story), the 
February and March numbers—also 
send me free a photogravure portrait 
of Peary, size 11 x 14 inches. 
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Hunter’s Camp-Fires 


By EDWARD J. HOUSE 


HIS remarkable new book gives the reader the sportsman’s life in the regions visited, 
7 as well as a description of different kinds of hunting. As the sportsman travels far 
outside the regular tourist line, such material is fresh and exciting. The animals hunted 
are moose, walrus, elephant, rhinoceros, antelope, grizzly, mountain goat, caribou, etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated from photographs and with maps of the territory traversed. Square octavo. 
Net $5.00 

SEVEN ENGLISH CITIES 


* 
By W. D. Howetts. Mr. Howells offers his comments with the conversational freeness of a fellow-- 
traveler. Passing through towns and villages, along old roads and over well-known haunts, the author 
always catches the spirit of the place and mirrors it deftly and brilliantly. Traveler’s Edition. Limp 
Leather, net, $2.00. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top P 4 ; Pe : ° ‘ . ‘ - Net $2.00 


GOING DOWN FROM JERUSALEM 


By Norman Duncan. In a devotional spirit—with sincerity of heart and mind—tne author and illustra- 
tor of this remarkable book made their slow journey along the humble way—the same chat Joseph and 
his family traversed in Bible days. Illustrated by Lawren Harris, Gilt Tops. Post 8vo, Cloth. Net $1.50 


CURIOSITIES OF THE SKY 


By Garrett P. Serviss. An intimate and authoritative description of the curious bodies and lights to 
be seen in the sky. We see these things, read about them, but never know quite what it is all about. 
This book will tell authoritatively, for its author is a distinguished astronomer. The paetngeem are 
remarkable. Fully illustrated from Photographs and Chart Drawings. Crown 8vo,; Cloth . $1.40 


THE VALOR OF IGNORANCE 


By Homer Lea. With an introduction by Gen. Chaffee. This book is suited to the hour, and certain 
to arouse wide discussion. Its object is to show the unpreparedness of the United States for war. Mr. 
Lea discusses with cool and constant logic a plan by which the Japanese migtt seize and hold the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, W eee Oregon, and California. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Rough 
Edges Fe : 7 ‘ . ‘ P - . ‘ 5 ° ° Net $1.80 


ANT COMMUNITIES. 4A A Sindy in Natural Civics. 


By Henry C, McCook, D.D., Se.D., LL.D. The author limits this book to ants entirely, and in the 
main considers them in their phases of behavior as social animals, where their reputation has so long 
stood for wisdom. It also indicates parallels between the communal actions of auts_and those of men, 
each in relation to the welfare of the type. (Uniform in size with ‘‘Nature’s Craftsman.”) With 
many Drawings. Crown 8vo, Cloth . ° . ‘ . . ‘ ° ‘ ° - Net $2.00 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF AMERICA 
Edited by Rrptey Hitcucock. Aims to set forth the military events in our history, and to trace their 
causes. The battles have been chosen according to sheir significance. The w rite rs are famous historians, 
army oy navy officers, and authors of distinction. (Uniform with Creasy’s “‘Dectsive Battles of the 
World.” Post 8vo, Cloth, . > . P : : . ° ‘ . ‘ . - $1.50 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO 
By Heten L. Sumner, Ph.D. The Report of an Investigation Made for the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League of New York State. The accuracy and fullness of the information in this pook make it indis- 
pensable. is an —_—— tach of the effects of equal suffrage in Colorado. Crown  8vo, 
Cloth ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° - Net $2.00 


ENGLISH SPELLING AND SPELLING REFORM 


By THomas R. Lounssury. The book is for the average intelligent reader; it is especially intended 





to remove “the unintelligent opposition of the intelligent. It shows that while this opposition masque- 
rades as loyalty to tradition, it is really nothing ne a awe attachment to familiar - - Easy 
and conversational in style. Post 8vo, Cloth . P ° ° e “ ° Net $1.50 


A FANTASY OF MEDITERRANEAN TRAVEL 
By S. G. Bayne. In this non-serious book of travel there is wah quod humor and information. Mr. 
Mod will be well remembered for his recent book, “Quicksteps Through Scandinavia.” The places 
visited on this cruise are described, with a ne experiences. — remem Octavo, 
Cloth, Pictorial Cover in Color . ° e ° . ° ° - Net $1.25 
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GUY de MAUPASSANT Sst 


8 Volumes, Iliustrated—Size, 4’2 x 7 inches—Over 200 Complete Stories—e2¢ 


earson’s 


MAGAZINE for ONE YEAR 


Only $3.60 delivered Free : | 
: 











Most Exceptional Offer—LIMITED NUMBER 


RENCH authors have written many 
lively tales which, because of false con- 
ventional modesty, have been, until re- 

cent translations, unknown to those who read 
only English. Prudish modesty and unfair 
prejudice have deprived us of the merriest and 
liveliest tales ever written. Maupassant was 
the one man in France who, because of his en- 
vironment and temperament, could write truly 
the realistic scenes of REAL PARISIAN LIFE 
so fascinatingly as to rivet your attention to his 
merry tales, to the exclusion of everything else. 
@ Maupassant’s eventful career gave 
him ideas, situations and local color for his unsurpassed 
stories. Strong in imagination, overflowing with natural 
enthusiasm and passion in his study of human life and 
phases of human conduct, things really happening — not 
as we imagine they might or as we would—BUT THE REAL DOINGS OF LIFE—is what Maupassant 
always gives us. @ Poe describes the unusual, the unnatural, the impossible; Maupassant the real, the natural and the 
possible, holding a mirror upto nature. His dramatic instinct, his situations and his climaxes are overwhelming. He 
always fixes upon the one thing of most human-soul in- 
terest and makes it as vivid as any stage scene. These 
absorbing stories should be in every library tales of 
travel, mystery, adventure, comedy, pathos and 
tragedy, love and realism. 



















@ EIGHT BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of the Most Fas- 
cinating Readiny in the World. Contain over 2,500 
pages, more than 300 pages to the volume, printed from a 
new cast of 8-point type, large and clear, on pure white an- 
tique paper, made specially for this edition. Pages are wide, 
with liberal margins, illustrated with specially made line-cut 
frontispieces, bound in de luxe art cloth, backs and sides 
stamped with an ornamental design. 


@ WE GUARANTEE that this edition is the first 


printing from brand-new type and illustration plates. 





ay ea Danan nanannanmannnnnnnunnua* 








FOR SALE at all leading BOOK, DEPARTMENT STORES 
and NEWSDEALERS in the United States and Canada. If 
your dealer doesn’t have it, write direct to PEARSON’S 
AT ONCE before this Advertising Edition is exhausted. 
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MODERN BREAKING 


This book enables the novice to do his own training and 
} fully explains the methods employed by the most successful 
trainers in developing the setter and pointer. The impor- 
tant lessons are illustrated by photographs from life. The 
entire subject is covered and nothing is left to guess work. 


INVALUABLE TO ALL OWNERS OF BIRD DOGS 


The amateur is told in lucid language how to make a dog 
a high-headed, stylish worker, stanch on his points, steady 
to shot and wing, and a prompt, tender retriever. The 
instructions for correcting the faults of bird dogs and keeping 
them up to their training are concise and easily understood. 


Every man that owns a bird dog or shoots in the feld 
should read this book. 


PRICE, IN NEAT PAPER BINDING, $1.00; CLOTH, $1.50 

























FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


26 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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WITHOUT ONE CENT OF COST 
othér than the price your dealer charges for the pro- 
ducts illustrated above, and scores of others (get free 
catalog), you may have 
Your Favorite Magazines and Books. 

Each product has a Library Slip packed with it -- 
save them, as they can be exchanged for your choice 
of over one thousand books and magazines (get 
free catalog). 

This remarkable offer is made possible because these 
National Manufacturers are giving a large part of 
their advertising money, in the form of Library 
Slips, to the public in exchange for its trade. 
Cut off the corner coupon and get our 
beautiful new illustrated catalog with 
24 Free Library Slips. 


MAGAZINE & BOOK CO, 
116 West 14th Street 
New York City 





















or exchange, advertise it here. 











FOR BLACK TONGUE IN DOGS 
Glover’s Imperial Remedy 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble 
PRICE ~ ~ - 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 
FREE BOOK ON DOG DISEASES 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S., New York City 










118 West 31st Street, 


, 


















Cocker Spaniels 


HANDSOME BROOK KENNELS 
Franklin, Del. Co., N.Y. 


Now entering upon the twenty- 
seventh year of breeding and 
handling the beautiful and com- 
panionable Cocker, offer typical 
high-grade stock in field, pet and, 
show type. All colors and ages. 
Write for circular and prices, 
Stating wants clearly. 


SETTERS 






















GORDON 


MRS. B, W. ANDREWS, WOODBURY, N. J. 








KENNEL 

WANTED—Bird dogs for training. Eighteen years’ ex- 
perience; good refererces: terms reasonable, and satis- 

faction guaranteed. A. E. Seidel, R. R. 2, Danville, Pa. 


IN SPITE TEL 











of great care taken by Fretp anp STREAM, it 

is impossible to guarantee dogs bought from kennels 
advertised here, but the Manager of the Classified Ad 
vertising Department will be glad to investigate any 
complaints and refuse advertising from any kennel] not 
treating our readers fairly. 






















i DOGS, DOGS, DOGS—Look here! Pointers. English, 
i Irish and Gordon Setters. St. Bernards. Newfound- 
| lands. Terriers of all breeds; and, in fact, if you want a 
1 first-class dog of any breed, write me. My experience 

as a Fancier, Exhibitor and Breeder for over 30 years 





enables me to guarantee my patrons satisfaction in_ getting 
good dogs, fair prices, and square dealings. Fred P. 
Kirby, Woodbury, N. J. 


$100. 00 1 WILL BU 'Y a re gistered Chesapeake 

triever. itch. Thoroughly broken. 4 yrs. old. Or 
will trade for any thing of equal value I can use. Also 
a litter of her pups, whelped June 28, 1909. mnpopered ~d 
stock. Either sex. Will be sold reasonably. c. 
Mickelson, Mason, Mich. 


WANTED—Bird dogs to 
sale. Prices reasonable. 
Smith, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, 


FOR SALE—Choice thoroughbred Irish, 

Llewellin setter pups and trained dogs—pointers, 
spaniels and retrievers—prices very reasonable. Enclose 
stamps for pedigrees and descriptions. Thoroughbred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 











Bay 








“Re- 
















train. Some good dogs for 
Stamp for reply. H. 


Md. 













English and 















Pedigreed. 





Chas. 





FOR SALE—English Blood Hounds, 
Voorhees, Buchanan, Mich. 












$45.00 EACH will buy two setter dogs thorough! 
trained and guaranteed. Have had two seasons’ wor 
on game. A. E. Seidel, Dansville, Pa., R. F. D, 2. 









@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 





exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
i binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. If you have anything you want to dispose of by sale 


The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display. 


rabbit and skunk 


FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, coon, 
_hounds. Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Chester 
Co., Pa. 





ENGLISH SETTER puppies best breeding, 
ents, $10 up. Catalogue for stamp. Amos 
Waterville, Mirn. 


working par- 
Burhans, 





Coon, and Beagle Hounds, Setters and 
Blood Hounds, Watch and Pet Dogs. 
Pups of ali breeds. All kinds of pets. Fancy Poultry 
and Pigeons, Rabbits, Ferrets. porwng Red, Berkshire, Po 
land China and O. I. C. Swine. Cattle and Sheep for 
breeding purposes. Send 10c, for 60-page descriptive highly 
illustrated catalogue. Price list free. C. L. Landis, 
Dept. DC., Reading, Penna. 


FOR SALE—Fox, 
Pointers, Spaniels, 





THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English par- 
tridges and pheasants, capercailzies, black game, wild 
turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
Fancy pheasants, peafowls, cranes, storks, ornamental 
geese and ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds 
of birds and animals bought and sold. Wenz & Macken- 
N, Pheasantry and Game Park, elas Pa. 


sen, Dept. 


WILD GAME OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Rabbits, Pheasants, Hungarian Partridges, Elk, Deer, 
Wild Turkeys, Decoy Ducks, Peacocks, Geese, Quail, 
Foxes, Ferrets, Squirrels, Swans, etc. U. S. Pheasantry, 
Poughkeepsie, N. 

THOROUGHBRED 
at very reasonable 
wood, Union County 











good ones 


Rich- 


Some 
Thornhill, 


Airedale 
prices. 
Ohio. 


puppies. 
William 


SALE, WANT AND )_ EXCHANGE, 


one-piece 


SALE OR EXCHANGE 
Dollars. 


bait-casting outfit, complete. 
Nonneman, Warren, Ohio. 


Bang-up _five-foot 
Worth Twenty 





coon 
Dol- 


about fox, 
One 


FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine 
and rabbit hounds. las beagle department. 
lar per year. Sample Free. Clarksdale, III. 
Send 
Minneapolis, 





descrintion. 


WE CAN SELL your 
Minn. 


Northwestern Business 


property. 
Agency, 


LET ME write your speeches, 
papers, etc. I make a specialty of preparing addresses 

of high merit on any subject. Confidential; reasonable. 

John Bernard, 314 Missouri Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


lectures, orations, club 


FOR SALE—Large 8 





and 10-point white tail mounted 


deer heads, caribou and elk heads, all new stoc 
ship F. O. B., prepaid anywhere. You see before .you 
buy and are not liable in any way. Reference, Standard 
Bank and Canadian Express Co., Unionville, Ontario. 
Write Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist,. Main Street, Union- 


ville, Ontario. 





SECOND-HAND RIFLES WANTED by the readers of 

Fretp anp StreaM. The readers of Fretp anp STREAM 
are constantly on the lookout through these columns for 
bargains in second-hand rifles shotguns, tents. or other 
equipment. If you have anything you want to part with 
tell our readers about it in these columns and you will 
find some chap who wants it. The rate is 5c 2 word. 


FIELD AND "STREAM, 26 E, 2ist St., N. Y. City. 
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SUCCESSFux TANNING—Using my formulas and up- 

to-date methods anyone can handle, tan and dress his | 
own skins and pelts and make them into valuabie, up-to- | 
date robes and rugs with or without mounted heads 
showing tongue and teeth. You cannot spoil any skin | 
and I guarantee your success from your first attempt. 
{f you are a sportsman, hunter or nature lover you ought 
to learn how to do this very interesting and profitable 
work. Complete formulas and instructions are only $3.00, 
postpaid. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Main Street, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 





BOOKLET “How I Raise Pheasants,” illustrated, 10 
cents. H. W. Myers, K St., Tacoma, Wash. 





BROTHER SPORTSMAN, buy your oranges and grape 

fruit fresh from the grove. Choice fruit packed as 
directed $3.00 a box, F. O. B. The Jolly Palms, Mohawk, 
Fla. 





FOR SALE—Large moose, elk, caribou, and deer horns, 

buffalo horns, elk tusks, animal skins dressed or raw 
for robes or rugs. I can supply anything in my line at 
reasonable prices. Write me. Edwin Dixon, Main 
Street. Unionville, Ontario. 





HIGH-GRADE SHOTGUN FOR SALE—great bargain. 

$80 Sauer double-barrel gun, shot only twice, on my 
hands and will make extra good price for quick sale. 
J. W. Macy, 26 East 21st St., N. Y. City. 





AMATEUR TAXIDERMISTS who mount your own 

specimens—White tail deer horns and good guaranteed 
sca rs all ready to mount « also doe scalps and skulls, 
small moose scalps and skulls with neatly formed horns 
and other specimens at very reasonable prices. All guar- 
anteed to prove satisfactory or return them. Write now. 
Edwin Dixon, Dealer in Game Heads, Main Street, Union- 
ville, Ontario. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS THAT ARE WORTH WHILE. 
wo large, mounted moose heads; perfect specimens, 
mounted by me this season and guaranteed perfect in 
every way. I will ship anywhere prepaid, you see them 
and accept or return to me with absolutely no liability. 
Full descriptions promptly forwarded. Edwin Dixon, 
Expert Taxidermist, Main Street, Unionville, Ontario. 





SALESMAN—The “KEENOH” Company has _ several 

positions open. Goods backed by $100,000 selling cam- 
paign. Large commissions. Hustlers only need apply. 
680 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


If You Don’t See What You 
Want—Ask For It! 


FIELD AND STREAM's advertising pages practically form 
a directory of the best and latest articles of sportsmen’s equip- 
ment on the market. It may be, however, that something you 
are looking for does not happen to be included in this issue. 
FIELD AND STREAM is constantly in touch with the 
leading manufacturers in this country and abroad and could 
undoubtedly tell you where you can get the article you 
want, no matter what it is. This service is free of charge, 
it being one of the functions of our Information Department, 
run for the benefit of our readers. So, if you don't see 
what you want—ask for it—addressing 


Information Department, Field and Stream Pub. Co., 
26 E. 21st Street, New York City 















W t ( Your Furs & Game Heads 
ANTEO to Tan and Mount 
Tannin 
eee Mage 
Cash for Raw Furs with Skulls 
Large, illustrated 
catalogue, Game 
Heads, Fur Rugs 
Den Furnishings, 
§c. stamps, We 
have the largest 
collection of big 
Game in the 
Rocky Mountains 


Reference Editor 
Frecp & STREAM. Coyote Head, sample of work. 


J. C. MILES, Taxidermist and Tanner, 1742 W. B’way, Denver, Cole. 








Why buy your cigars from a Cuban? 
Your own good judgment, my friend, must sug- 
gest a good reason. We manufacture Havana 
and Domestic cigars and put them in the hands 
of the consumer hetter than any retailer possibly can. 
Tell us the kind of cigar you like and send us $2 00 for 
samples. You will ol at tne combination package 
we will send you. If you smoke cigars and wish the 
favor of the God Nicotine send for our booklet. 


J. M. & P. A. MAYORGA 79 East 124th St., New York 















Saves every fur for trappers. 
ure eat rap Three cents brings illus- 
trated Trappers’ Guide. 








DAVENPORT TRAP CO., Box “L,”” Davenport, lowa 








"THERE are 144 different articles 


of sportmen’s equipment any 
of which you can secure without 
spending one cent in cash, and with- 
out a large amount of effort. ‘The 
FIELD AND STREAM Premium 
Catalog contains a list of them and 
will tell you how to get them. Fill 
out the attached coupon and send it 








to us to-day. You will find it 
well worth your while. 








Field and Stream Publishing Co., 
35 W. Zist Street, N. ¥. City 
Kindly send me your Premium Catalog and full 
ticulars with regard to the articles listed therein. =. 
closed find 4 cents in stamps and the names and 
addresses of five of my sportmen friends, 


ET 
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OUR SPORTSMEN’S LIBRARY 


The Best and Latest Sportsmen’s Books Published 





Our Offer Including a Year’s Subscription to Field and Stream 


: List With 
Name of Book Author Price Field 
Camping and MINE. 5's 55,54 pldieuuthh ages denkiaden Horace Kephart $1.50 
his book has met with a marvelous sale. Comprehensive, intensely practical, 
and written by one who has spent many years in the woods. 
NS oc i nk ae nag olin Sea eele SEU Oke oKeR wees . 50 
How, when and where to fish. The most useful and complete handbook 
for fishermen ever issued. 
I aa hs sisi wie a aceie ic Se ee ee Nessmuk 1.00 
A wonderful little book, instructive and charming—a forest classic. 
eee eee ees W.H.Gibson 1.00 
Covering fully all phases of camp lite and the arts and devices of the ex- 
Perienced woodsman. 
ee ee a 5 60 5 60040090 40 000009 9d 34552008 Zane Grey 1.50 
An expedition with Buffalo Jones through the Arizona desert in pursuit of 
mountain lions and other big game, 
I I saison nd 4 sua eiietaretea ts ma aie #8 Oliver Kemp 1.25 
Complete instructions in log cabin building, whether the one-man shack or 
the pretentious suburban home of many a ments. 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them................... W.S. Wicks 1.50 
Log cabins are easily built if one knows how, and this book gives every step 
of construction. 
EE IN 6555355 ons Sods. 6n.de +sreoe ne H.C. Hutchinson 7.50 
Strenuous eport and exciting adventure go with big game hunting. You 
should have this book in your library. 
Hunting Trips in British North America.................6.- Selous 5.00 
The author, best known as a hunter of African big game, found sport to his 
liking west of the Atlantic. 

Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies................ W.T. Hornaday 3.00 
Exploration and adventure in the least known of American wildernesses. 
co EE a ee Roosevelt and Others 2.00 
The different species of deer t .7e always been the chosen game of sportsmen. 

Musk Ox, Bison; Sheep and Goats........ Whitney, Grinnell and Wister 2.00 
American big game of the far-away and difficult hunting grounds, the moun- 

tains and th~ frozen North. 
ee oe Dwight W. Huntington 2.00 
Mr. Huntington’s acquaintance with his subject is universally conceded. 
This book cannot be too highly commended. 
I ns nce cdowems se cddns cae Sandys and Van Dyke 2.00 
EE i. . ia oe aha di cane nk boda es eee SON weRER TSS 25 
Always up to date. 
The Water Fowl Family.............. Sanford, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 
Standard works bv well-known authorities. 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes..............-.+000. Louis Rhead 1.25 
oa, Sra ''e-o 3 Gosia sl oe 016 e060 re ale Louis Rhead 3.50 
nase net g eee. winswenene ean Louis Rhead 3.50 
“LL .. 8 8. EO BO ear Louis Rhead 1.50 
The best endorsement of Mr. Rhead’s books is their marvelous sale. They 
are all deservedly popular with anglers. 

ES ee eee rte W. E. Hodgson 3.50 
SN IE a acre: 9: 0064 GME 5.0.0 99. 46:9: 80'0'0 64S aes W. E. Hodgson 3.50 
Each a monograph worthy of place in every angler’s library. We can highly 

commend them. 

Big Game Fishes of the United States................ C.F. Holder 2.00 
eT ne: ee eee C. F. Holder 2.00 
The best books published on angling for tuna, tarpon and other salt-water 

game fish. 

Paworsee Piste. 008 Piss on. 5 5.05 «50:00 cc ccesccees J. A. Henshall 1.25 
A new book by a favorite author on angling subjects. 

Mod Making for Bewinners... ....... 25.02. .c0ccrer-s P. D. Frazer 1.00 
Perfectly supplies a long existent need. The only book of its kind. 

I NN I Seog 85 oo oro os Ge wr eeasb es C. B. Whitford 1.25 
A profound study of the subject of breaking dogs to hunt to the gun. 

Animal Snap Shots and How hil TR S. A. Lottridge 1.75 


A book of instruction for the photographer of wild life. 





Send all orders? FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 24 E. 2Ist St., New York 


Year's Sub- 
ption to 
and Stream 
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S. EDWIN MEGARGEE, JR. 
A Philadelphian, born ir 1882, now a resident of New 


York, Mr. Megargee has attained to success as a painter 
of sporting and big game pictures, of which our cover de- 
sign this month is an example. His work has appeared in 
** Harper's,” “St. Nicholas,” “The American Magazine” 
and other leading monthlies. 
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Big Game of the Arctic Ice 


INCIDENTS OF A TEN WEEKS’ CRUISE ON 
THE “ERIK” IN THE SUMMER OF 1908 


By EP. Lecael 


T was due to the initiative of, and to 

the preparations made by, Mr. G. F. 

Norton, of New York, and to his kind- 
ness in including me in the party, that I 
owe this opportunity to set forth here a 
brief account of the hunting trip taken by 
Fred Norton, Harry Whitney and myself, 
during the summer of 1908, on the sealing 
steamer Erik, which sailed as tender to 
the Roosevelt as far as Etah, North Green- 
land, on the memorable expedition of that 
year, which resulted in the discovery of 
the Pole by Commander Robert E. Peary. 
Whitney was a member of the party until 
we left Etah to return home. 

The ship being our headquarters for 
the whole of the trip, we were able to take 
along as large an outfit as we wished. In 
addition to the usual paraphernalia, we 
took with us an eighteen-foot whaleboat 


propelled by a 3-hp. gasoline engine, the 
joint property of Whitney and Norton— 
and I will add here that this little craft 
gave us a liberty and radius of action that 
greatly increased the enjoyment of the 
trip, from the time we hoisted her aboard 
at Sydney, on July 17th, until we left her 
in charge of Capt. Sam Bartlett, at Brigus, 
Newfoundland, on September 30th. We 
also had three harpoons, bought in New 
York, and which proved useless for walrus 
until they had been practically rebuilt by 
the ship’s engineer. Originally they had 
points with no cutting edge, and bounced 
off a walrus as if made of rubber; but they 
worked better after a double-edged blade 
had been riveted in place of the round 
point, though even then they were not as 
good as the Eskimo harpoons. . 

Sydney, Cape Breton Island, was the 
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rendezvous for the two ships of the expe- 
dition, the Roosevelt and the Erik, to 
which place Norton and I proceeded by 
train from New York. The Erik had 
come from St. John’s several days before, 
and was taking on coal and provisions. 
The Roosevelt arrived on the 14th, with 
Whitney and other members of the expedi- 
tion, with the exception of Commander 
Peary, who came by train on the same day. 
At Sydney we met Mr. Craft, from Car- 
negie Institute, Washington, who was to 
become a welcome member of our party 
aboard the Erik. In working hours Craft 
was a magnetic observer, and at other 
times a very congenial companion, as en- 
thusiastic a hunter as there was on board. 
Some of his expeditions in quest of the 
bloodthirsty mosquito and the fearless fléa 
—pursuing the last-named game through 
the trackless jungle of an Eskimo woman’s 
head—rival in daring anything ever at- 
tempted in the Arctic. 

Of the ship’s company was Capt. Sam 
Bartlett, uncle of Captain Bob, of the 
Roosevelt; first mate, Tom Bartlett, at one 
time skipper for Dr. Grenfell; second mate, 
Harold Bartlett, son of the “old man,” as 
the crew called Captain Sam; chief engi- 
neer, Richard Pike; second engineer, Jim; 
another Jim, the steward; Joe White, the 
cabin boy, and the cook, boatswain, two 
stokers and a crew of five sailors—all 
Newfoundlanders with the exception of 
the cabin boy, who was, I believe, an ele- 
vator boy in a New York hotel before we 
took him along as chief administrator to 
our comfort. Anyway, Joe turned up at 
Sydney with the Roosevelt, and proved to 
be a very good boy. This was the gather- 
ing aboard the Erik when she sailed out of 
Sydney, on Friday, July 17th, at 12.30 a.m., 
leaving the Roosevelt to follow later, and 
marking the start of a Polar expedition 
which was to become, in a little over a 
year’s time, the most famous in history. 

We passed through the Straits of Belle 
Isle during the night of the 18th, having 
experienced both clear and foggy weather 
and a drop in the temperature to 40 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, making Hawk Harbor, 
a whaling station and factory on the Lab- 
rador coast, Sunday evening at eight. A 
monster dead whale floated in the water 
near the factory landing, and two others, 


partly cut up, were hauled out on a slide. 
Grease covered the water, and a sickening 
smell of decaying meat hung in the air. 
Unfortunately, time was too short to allow 
us to go on a whale hunt aboard the little 
iron whaler Cachelot, then in port. 

This part of the Labrador coast, as, in 
fact, all other parts that I saw, is cut up 
by narrow arms of the sea running into 
the coast line and twisting about like giam 
crooked fingers, forming islands, bays and 
deep narrow tickles, some of them stretch- 
ing miles inland, between steep wooded 
shores. We investigated a few of these 
bays and islands with the help of the 
whaleboat, and once, having landed and 
climbed over the ridge of a small island, 
came upon two little bay seals dozing on 
the rocks. 

The Roosevelt arrived on Tuesday, when 
our party was away on a trip to the head 
of one of the tickles. On this trip we 
caught about a dozen brook trout at the 
foot of some rapids that tuinbled down 
into a litle pond, saw a number of seal 
and a fox, and Whitney shot a loon. In- 
land the flies and mosquitoes were very 
bloodthirsty, our headnets affording but 
little protection. 

The whale meat, for which we came to 
Hawk Harbor, having been stowed on 
deck, forward, we left in company with the 
Roosevelt on Tuesday afternoon, and the 
following day entered the harbor at Turn- 
ivik, our last stop on the Labrador coast, in 
the midst of a thunderstorm. Turnivik is 
a fishing station, and here Captain Bob 
3artlett said good-by to his father, Cap 
tain William Bartlett, who is owner of t'te 
station. 

The run through Davis Strait, across 
Baffin and Melville Bays, around Cape 
York and into North Star Bay, where we 
waited for the Roosevelt, consumed nine 
days, during which time we overhauled 
our outfit, worked on a sail for the whale- 
boat, and fished for gulls that wouldn't 
bite. We crossed the Arctic Circle on the 
28th of July, and I, for one, experienced a 
feeling of awe and wonder that day, for I 
was for the first time in the real North- 
land—the region of snow and ice and mys- 
tery. At midnight on the 30th of July I 
took a snapshot photograph of the ship 
from the end of the bowsprit. Until we 
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were well on our way home the sun did 
not again dip below the horizon, though 
often obscured by fog. 

Hundreds of birds floated on the calm 
bosom of North Star Bay. Among them 
were mother ducks with broods of little 
ones paddling near the shore, looms, gulls, 
sea pigeons, eider ducks and brants. There 
was an Eskimo village on the opposite side 
of a peculiar rounded, flat-topped hill from 
where the Erik lay at anchor, and the Es- 
kimo came out to the ship in kayaks and 
in an old whaleboat, men, women and 
children, fur-clothed, “long-haired and 
greasy, their fat, good natured faces shin- 
ing in anticipation when we told them the 
Roosevelt was expected with Commander 
Peary aboard, for his arrival seemed to be 
regarded as an important event for all 
hands. 

The Roosevelt came in on the 3d of 
August, having stopped at Cape York to 
pick up dogs and natives, and at the sug- 
gestion of Peary we lost no time in pre- 
paring for a walrus hunt. Commander 
Peary helped us in every way possible—as 
indeed he had done from the start and 
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ESKIMO AND KAYAK 


continued to do until the ships sepa- 
rated—procuring Eskimo guides for us 
and telling us where to go and what to 
do when we got there. We left the ship 
at 3 in the morning with three Eskimo 
guides, steering our power whaleboat west 
through Wolstenholm Sound to where 
Saunders Island lifts its steep, bare sides, 
washed on the west by the open water of 
Baffin Bay. In the sound and about 
Saunders Island congregate the old bull 
walrus, while further north in the Whale 
Sound regions are found only the cows 
and young bulls. 

Off the eastern end of the island one of 
the Eskimo pointed to a black spot on a 
floating cake of ice, and as we pushed 
nearer, the black turned to a dirty brown- 
ish yellow, soon easily recognized as two 
big walrus bulls lying asleep on the ice 
pan. The engine was stopped and. the 
boat drifted up quietly. Two Eskimo 
stood in the bow with harpoons ready, I 
stood next, and the others somewhere be- 
hind me. When within about thirty feet, 
both walrus raised their heads, showing 
long white tusks and thick necks criss- 
crossed ‘with scars. As Whitney and I 
fired, they started sliding off the pans, 
into the water. The Eskimo in the bow, 
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DEAD WHALE AT HAWK HARBOR FACTORY 


first to throw his harpoon, missed the 
nearest animal as he sank, but the second 
man threw true, and the line slipped out 
over the bow, tightening with a jerk as 
he snubbed it on a cleat. So we had one 
walrus, at any rate, hard and fast on the 
business end of the line. When he came 
up to breathe—for he was far from 
dead—I fired at him again and missed, 
and he ducked under. The same thing 
happened several times, and though I did 
finally finish him with a bullet through the 
brain, I had had no idea, until then, what 
a lot of practice it takes to shoot accu- 
rately out of a boat when rocked even by 
small waves, as was ours. 

The remainder of this excursion was 
uneventful as far as big game was con- 
cerned. We towed the dead bull—and he 
was a big fellow, some eighteen or twenty 
feet long, I should think—to the island 
and anchored him to the beach and, keep- 
ing on around, ran beneath the bird cliffs 
on the island’s northern face. Long lines 
of black and white birds, about the size 
of a black duck but quite different in ap- 
pearance, sat on the ledge of the cliff’s 
face, and when a gun was fired below, 
they almost shut out the sky overhead, 
filling the air with their peculiar shrill 
cry. These looms were not very good eat- 
ing, but all the ducks killed were very 
palatable indeed, and a welcome change 
from the usual fare. From the western 
point of Saunders Island we tried to reach 


Duck Island, a cone-shaped mound of 
rock three or four miles off shore, the 
nesting place of the eider duck; but the 
sea in the channel proved to be too rough 
and we returned to the ship around the 
:outhern end of Saunders, after having 
been away sixteen hours. 

The 6th of August was calm and warm, 
the sun shone brightly, and the innumer- 
able pans of floating ice glistened under 
the slanting rays, as the Erik shoved her 
nose into the mouth of Whale Sound. 

“Just the day for walrus—no wind and 
ihey’ll be out on the ice sleeping in the 
sun,” said Mat Henson, who had conic 
aboard from the Roosevelt to take charge 
of the hunt; and Mat knew, for he had 
hunted walrus in Whale Sound many a 
time. 

In half an hour several pans of walrus 
had been sighted—it was then four in the 
morning—and two boats were launched; 
Norton, Henson, two Eskimo and myself 
in a rowboat; Whitney, with a crew, in 
the launch. We were soon busy. When 
an animal was killed, an oar was hoisted 
and the ship steamed up to the spot and 
hauled the dead monster aboard with the 
winch; the boat shoving off again to 
search for more game. Some of the 
“tricks of the trade” were soon learned, 
for instance: a walrus killed in the water 
would sink nine times out of ten, and, un- 
less there was a harpoon in him, would 
be lost. The same was generally true of 
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WALRUS ON 


one shot on an ice pan, unless killed in- 
stantly—he would slide off into the water 
and sink. A shot through the brain was 
the only one that would stretch a walrus 
out properly, though on the way home I 
shot one through the lungs and he seemed 
unable to stay under water for more than 
a few seconds; so we eventually got him. 
Therefore, to avoid useless killing, we 
always tried to run up close enough to 
get the harpoons fast before firing. An 
inflated sealskin is attached to the end of 
the harpoon line, being thrown overboard 
when the animal is struck, and serving to 
mark him and keep him afloat when killed. 
Anywhere from ten to twenty feet seemed 
to be good harpooning. During the course 
of the day’s hunt we caught a baby walrus 
alive, with the help of the boathook and 
a salmon gaff, but having no way to feed 
him, were compelled to give up the idea 
of bringing him home. 

Our party finally returned aboard ex- 
hausted, to find that about forty walrus 
had been taken, Whitney’s party still out, 


-and that it was getting along toward 


midnight. For the day slips past easily 
when there is no darkness to mark its 
close. The main deck was covered with 
the dead walrus, some of them having 
been already skinned and cut up, for dog 
food, by a gang of Eskimo. 

When I awoke next morning, we were 
dropping anchor off a little Eskimo vil- 
lage named Kangerderlooksoah, situated 


AN ICE FLOE 


near the mouth of Inglefield Gulf. Com- 
mander Peary had been with us aboard 
the Erik since leaving North Star Bay, 
and said that he would remain here long 
enough to give us a chance at the caribou. 
That afternoon we pushed off in the 
whaleboat, bound for the head of the gulf, 
our five Eskimo companions as_ pleased 
and as excited as children at the idea of 
a hunt. We worked along shore, zig- 
zagging between low slabs of ice, where 
sea pigeons floated, and little auks dove 
and flew away as the boat approached. 
Looking over the side one could see their 
little black-and-white bodies shooting 
through the water, using their wings vig- 
orously and leaving a trail of bubbles be- 
hind. Several seals were seen, and as we 
rounded a point half an hour later, an- 
other village appeared, the pointed huts 
hardly distinguishable at first from the 
pointed rocks. A native came out in a 
kayak to accompany us to shore. These 
Eskimo had just returned from a_ suc- 
cessful ndrwhal hunt, and the long, black 
bodies of eight of the strange animals 
were drawn up on shore. One was still 
floating in the water, moored to a rock 
by a harpoon line; he was about the size 
and shape of a submarine torpedo, having 
a six-foot ivory spike on the end of his 
nose. I saw two narwhal skulls with 
double horns, one belonging to Comman- 
der Peary and the other, a particularly 
fine specimen with perfect horns of great 
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length, at one of the southern Greenland 
ports. 

At least half the population of the vil- 
lage expressed a strong desire to go with 
us, by getting into the boat when we were 
making ready to leave, a comproniise 
being finally effected by our taking along 
two fine-looking young bucks each dressed 
in a new bear and sealskin suit. As we 
advanced, the ice became thicker and 
more closely packed, and we found that a 
narrow passage between the face of a 
glacier and an island, by means of which 
we had expected to reach our proposed 
hunting ground, was blocked. So having 
landed and attacked a supper of biscuits, 
beans and hot tea—at the end of which 
our faithful guides carefully ate all the 
tea leaves—we crossed the bay and° 
camped at the mouth of a little brook in 
time to get under the cover of our tent 
out of a cold rain. 

At seven the next morning the sun burst 
through the mist and shone on the wet 
rocks, the white ice in the bay, and also 
on the glistening black head of a curious 
seal wallowing about just off shore. 
Things were moving in no time. The 
huskies crawled out from under the boat 
cover and beat their fur clothing with 
sticks to get out the dampness, and the oil 
stoves were set going in preparation for 
breakfast. At eight we started inland, ac- 
companied by the Eskimo hunters, carry- 
ing rifles and a few biscuits. I took along 
a Thermos bottle filled with hot tea which, 
upon being opened about ten hours later, 
caused some grunts of surprise from my 
two companions. 

The first ridge rose sharply from the 
shore, the trail beyond leading up a broad, 
rocky valley. Here we separated, my two 
guides turning up a dry creek bed. It was 
hard traveling over the broken rock in 
the valleys and the steep slants of the 
ridges, and my .405 Winchester got pretty 
heavy before we sighted the first game, in 
the shape of two blue-gray caribou bulls, 
feeding at the edge of a rock-rimmed 
pond. One of the huskies and I circled 
around the down-wind side and crawled 
on our bellies up to a big boulder near the 
head of the pond, bringing both animals 
within range. As we reached the boulder 
and peeked cautiously around it, the nearer 


caribou began to get uneasy and started 
out of the water, but pulled up on the 
bank, at a range of about 100 yards, long 
enough to get himself properly shot. At 
that distance his coat was much the same 
shade of gray as the rocks on which he 
fell. The other animal, 200 yards away, 
stood looking at us from across the end 
of the pond, and a shot through the ribs 
dropped him. Both bulls proved to be 
much smaller than they had appeared 
from a distance; in fact, through the 
glasses they had looked as big as horses, 
and were in reality about the size of a 
big white-tailed buck. I took measure- 
ments of both but found later that I had 
read the tape wrong, rendering the figures 
useless. Their antlers were still in the 
velvet. 

During the skinning of the dead cari- 
bou a cow and calf came through a gap 
ir. the ridge on the opposite side of the 
pond. We were out for meat and hides, 
and I tried hard to get them, but as they 
saw us about the same time I saw them, 
a couple of running shots, both misses, 
was the result. Not long after leaving 
this pond we killed, between us, fifteen 
ptarmigan with the .22 rifle. A few hours 
later, standing on the top of a high ridge 
looking across a big valley with a lake at 
the bottom, the inland ice cap could be 
plainly seen curving down, smooth and 
white, smothering all but this narrow 
strip of barren land along the coast; and 
at the foot of the ridge on the other side, 
standing ankle deep at the edge of another 
little pond, were two more caribou, a bull 
and a cow. The view was wonderful— 
the green, ice-dotted gulf behind us, and 
the mighty ice-cap of Greenland in front, 
looking as if it would and could blot out 
this narrow strip of land along the shore, 
and with it every living creature. But 
the view would remain and the game 
might not; so we dropped back of the 
crest of the ridge and, following down a 
ravine further on, came out on a level 
with the pond, hidden from the sight of 
the game by a small hummock of rock. 
By crawling to the top of this hummock 
we were able to get a view of the pond. 
The caribou were still there, but lying 
down among the stones, and so like them 
in color that they were very hard to locate 
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without the glasses—though only 300 
yards distant, as I afterward paced it. It 
was useless to try to get nearer, as there 
was no cover, and I fired at the bull and 
could see he was hit by the way he stag- 
gered as he jumped up and tried to run. 
The cow jumped up also, and stood still, 
broadside on, and when I fired at her I 
could hear the bullet strike very plainly. 
Though it did not knock her down, she 
seemed unable to run, and another shot 
put her out of misery. 
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was in camp and said he had seen no cari- 
bou, and Norton came in a couple of 
hours later, tired and disgusted, having 
shot a calf. It was certainly my lucky 
day, and, after a good sleep, how we did 
gorge on that tender little calf of Nor- 
ton’s! 

Our second attempt at walrus hunting 
in Whale Sound was practically a failure, 
the weather being unfavorable. The Erik 
was headed for Etah, where we found the 
Roosevelt. At Etah the shore rises abrupt- 
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While still at this pond the two Es- 
kimo hunters with whom Whitney started 
out chased a cow and calf on the run right 
past us. I hit the cow in the side at the 
third shot, and the calf stopped and was 
killed by one of the Eskimo. 

We now had six caribou—a fair supply 
of meat—and two extra men to help carry 
it in, as the other party had had no luck. 
So I left them to bring in what they 
could and started for camp alone. On the 


way I killed the biggest bull of all. He 
was alone on a hillside, and I got within 
range without much difficulty. Whitney 


ly on both sides of the harbor, and the 
steep rocky hills were dotted with Arctic 
hares. They are white with black-tipped 
ears all the year around, and have ex- 
tremely long and powerful hind legs, often 
running along almost upright for consid- 
erable distances. They were very shy 
when we arrived, having been hunted for 
some days by men from the Roosevelt, 
and I found that the best way to get them 
was to stalk them, using a .30-30 rifle 
with a full-jacketed bullet. I shot an Arc- 
tic raven with one of these shells and 
hardly ruffled a feather. 

















During the ten days spent at Etah, the 
Roosevelt was making ready for her dash 
northward. The two ships lashed to- 
gether, transferred supplies, coal and the 
vile-smelling whale meat, which we had 
carried for so long aboard the Erik. Coal 
and provisions were landed, and the day 
before the Roosevelt sailed was spent in 
transferring some 250 dogs from an isl- 
and, where they had been put ashore, to 
the Roosevelt's deck. 

Early in the afternoon of the 18th of 
August the Roosevelt showed by signal 
that she was ready to start north. At the 
time the Erik was tied to the rocks, land- 
ing coal, and the Roosevelt was anchored 
further up the bay. The captain, Nor- 
ton, Whitney and I rowed over to her, 
and Commander Peary invited us into his 
cabin, where we drank a glass of brandy 
to the health of all on board and to the 
success of the expedition, shook hands 
with everyone we could find amid the 
bustle and preparation of starting, and 
rowed back to the Erik. As the Roose- 
velt steamed past us a few moments later, 
we dipped our English flag to her and 
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gave three blasts on the whistle, to which 
she replied by dipping the Stars and 
Stripes. We saw the last of the gallant 
ship as she rounded the headland and dis- 
appeared in the mist, heading north for 
Cape Sheridan and the polar ice. 

Next day the Canadian government 
ship Arctic sailed into the harbor, bound 
on a three years’ cruise through the North- 
west Passage, as her Captain told us when 
we breakfasted with him the following 
morning. Whitney had decided to winter 
at Etah, and we left him there on the 2tist, 
dropping him astern in his rowboat about 
an hour’s run out. 

Here we were homeward bound and not 
a sight had we had of the greatest and 
most desired Arctic game, the white bear. 
It was nearly a month later before we 
did see one. We killed a few more wal- 
rus, Arctic hares and birds on our way 
south, visited the Greenland Danish set- 
tlements at Upernavik, Disco and Hol- 
stenberg, and crossed Davis Strait, strik- 
ing the coast on the west side near the 
mouth of Cumberland Gulf. 

Wednesday, the 16th of September, 
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found the Erik steaming slowly south- 
ward along the Cumberland coast with 
five Eskimo bear-hunters aboard and 
everyone on the ship with an eye peeled 
for bear. It was along toward three 
o’clock in the afternoon when one of the 
et Eskimo pointed to a spot on the rocks no- 
ticeably more yellow than the patches of 
snow with which the shore was dotted, 

and howled “Nanook!” It was a bear, 

¢ - sure enough, as could soon be plainly seen. 
Amid great excitement Norton and I went 

down into the cabin to get our rifles and to 

match for the privilege of going ashore 

after this prize that we had been looking 

for so long. I staked my hope of future 

happiness on the heads, and the coin 
turned up tails! We ran ashore in the 
whaleboat and landed Norton. The bear 
was above us on the rocks, about 100 
yards from shore, and apparently asleep, 
and we had a good view of operations. 
There were a few bets made on the bear, 
but most of the money was on the man 
with the gun. He climbed up to within 
thirty or forty yards and fired, and I 
should say from the way the bear jumped 
that it must have waked suddenly. The 








’ second shot knocked it over, and _ it 
rolled down over the rocks into a crevice 
thirty or forty feet below. As Norton 
ran up, I jumped out of the boat and ran 
after him, arriving in time to see the fin- 
ishing shot at close range. 

The bear proved to be a female. Two 
hours later I shot a male, and the meas- 
urements secured from the two are here 
given: 

Female Male 

Tip of nose to root of tail.... 5ft.Gin. 6ft. 4 in, 
Height at shoulder.......... 3 ft. $3 ft. 5 in, 
Girth behind foreleg.......... 4ft.lin. 4 ft. 11in. 
Around neck, back of ears.... 2ft.2in. 2 ft. 4 in. 
Around forearm, largest part.. 1ft.6in. 1 ft. 11 in. 
ee Ff. Seer 7 in. 8 in. 

a Fe 1ft.7in. 1 ft. 10 in. 

My bear was sighted swimming around 

+ the end of a berg, and we put out after 
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him in a whaleboat. He seemed curious 
concerning the character of his visitors. 
and though at first he swam away from 
the boat, he would turn now and then to 
look at us. Finally he changed his course 
and swam toward us. Norton snapped 
him with his camera at a distance of 
about thirty feet, but unfortunately the 
picture did not come out well. It seemed 
unwise to let him come any nearer; so | 
fired, the bullet breaking his jaw and en- 
tering his brain, killing him instantly. 
We towed him alongside the ship, hoisted 
him aboard, and were under way again 
half an hour after the boatswain had first 
stuck his head in the companionway and 
yelled “Bear!” Both bears had _ thick 
coats, with the hair in good condition, 
though rather short. They were very 
plump, having a layer of fat on their 
rumps three or four inches thick. 

Our hunting ended with the killing of 
the second bear, and two days later, after 
weathering a fierce storm off Signia—an 
Eskimo settlement on the coast north of 
Hudson Strait—we said good-by to our 
five Eskimo hunters and headed south at 
full speed. 

On the 22d of September, off the Lab- 
rador coast, we ran into an iceberg, the 
shock breaking open the old Erik pretty 
well back to the pavement. Fortunately, 
the damage was about two feet above the 
waterline ; very fortunately, as none of the 
boats happened to be in a condition that 
would permit quick launching. The crash 
came about eight o’clock on a bright, star- 
light evening, with the Northern Lights 
shifting across the sky and probably blot- 
ting out the berg until it was too late to es- 
cape collision. This accident seemed to take 
the life right out of the old ship, though 
she had withstood so many dangers in the 
past; and it was a crippled old Erik with 
a badly smashed nose that finally dropped 
anchor in Brigus Harbor. 
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Illustrations from Photographs by J. W. Macy 


N the January number the subject of 
Pitcorensen bait casting was discussed. 

We now come to tournament fly cast- 
ing—that branch of contest casting which 
should appeal to all fly fishermen, since it 
embodies all forms of casting which are in 
common use for fly fishing for trout, bass 
and salmon. The practice of the various 
events included in this branch will surely 
improve the fishing ability not only of the 
novice, but also of the most expert angler. 
Facts bear repetition, and to quote from my 
last article—“the success of the fly caster 
in actual fishing is greatly dependent upon 
the degree of skill which he has attained 
in casting for distance, for accuracy, and 
for delicacy.” 

All fishermen for either trout or bass 
are desirous of casting as long a line as 
possible—they feel the necessity of it; 
they remember when they first began to 
cast a fly how often in a day’s fishing they 
were seriously handicapped by their in- 
ability to reach a spot where a trout had 
just risen, or where there had been a re- 
cent swirl. Can anything tend to make 
an angler gain more distance or to control 
his line better at a short distance, than 
practice in the distance fly event? Can 
anything make an angler more capable of 
accuracy at a given point than the ac- 
curacy fly events? Can anything make 
him better able to cast his fly under an 
overhanging limb or under an overhang- 
ing alder than proficiency in the obstacle 
fly events? It has been shown conclusively 





that practice in tournament casting makes 
one adept. It is equally certain that the 
adept in contest casting will be more as- 
sured of success in lake and stream fish- 
ing, under all conditions, than those who 
have gotten their experience in fly casting 
only in actual fishing. The question will 
be asked: will the angler by reason of his 
ability to cast well in the different events, 
catch more fish than the experienced fish- 
ermen? The answer is, that he will. 
By reason of his proficiency in handling 
his rod, of his ability to cast a long line 
when needed and a perfect short one at 
other times, and by reason of being able 
to cast his fly with delicacy and accuracy 
in likely places, even though they be sur- 
rounded with obstacles, will gain for him 
an advantage not usually gotten in fishing. 

Fly fishing does not differ from other 
sports in that the more proficient you be- 
come, the more pleasurable the sport. Let 
us, therefore, strive to become expert in 
this delightful sport of fly fishing. 

The events as practiced in tournament 
fly casting are as follows: Distance Fly 
Casting, which includes casting with the 
four-ounce, the five-ounce, and the unlim- 
ited weight rod, Switch or Roll Casting, 
Obstacle Distance Casting, Accuracy Fly 
Casting, Obstacle Accuracy Casting, Deli- 
cacy and Accuracy Casting, Dry Fly Cast- 
ing, Salmon Fly Casting. 

Distance Fly Casting is probably the 
most popular of all of the fly events on 
account of the desire of every fly caster 
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to be able to cast a long line. Just as soou 
as the caster has accomplished his desire 
he feels by virtue of his ability to cast a 
long line and his ability to control a short 
one, that he can take up accuracy and ob- 
stacle casting. You will usually find the 
expert distance caster also proficient in 
the other forms of fly casting. Under the 
heading of Distance Fly Casting there are 
three classes of contests: one for four- 
ounce rods, one for five-ounce rods, and 
one for unlimited weight rods. The con- 
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ditions of the contests call for the con- 
testant to cast his fly parallel to a meas- 
uring line for a period of eight or ten 
minutes, and the longest single cast made 
during that time is counted as the score. 
The four and five-ounce classes are 
probably less popular than the Unlimited 
Weight class. It is more difficult to cast 
with these light rods because they have 
not the backbone which the heavier ones 
possess, nevertheless, they are decidedly of 
more practical value for the angler be- 
cause the rods are precisely those used in 
actual fishing. The majority of trout fish- 
ermen seldom use a rod heavier than five 
ounces, and bass fishermen rarely one over 
seven ounces. The rods used in the Un- 
limited Weight class are especially con- 
structed for tournament purposes. They 
are very stiff and weigh from nine to thir- 
teen ounces. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the rods used in this particular class are 
of but little value for ordinary fishing pur- 
poses, though they are occasionally used 
for large bass in very swift water, or for 
small salmon. I believe that a vote as to 
the limit of weight of rod to be used in 
tournament work would show the desire 
of the majority of casters to limit the 
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weight of any rod used in single-Handed 
fly casting events to less than nine ounces, 
and in the case of many to eight ounces. 
In many of the events for accuracy and 
obstacle casting the National Association 
of Scientific Angling Clubs allows the use 
of rods weighing as much as eight ‘and 
one-half ounces. I am free to declare that, 
in my opinion, this weight is too heavy, 
and with the possible exception of the Un- 
limited Weight class, the weight of the 
rod in any fly event should not exceed 
five ounces. At the last indoor tourna- 
ment, held in New York, at Madison 
Square Garden, the committee restricted 
the weight of the rod to five ounces in all 
events except the Unlimited Weight class, 
and it was the consensus of opinion of 
the casters who competed that the restric- 
tion was a wise one, since it brought the 
different events which were held to a mae 
useful purpose. 

In selecting a rod for the Unlimited 
Weight class you should endeavor to get 
one with backbone, one that is stiff enough, 
possesses resiliency, and with a quick, 
snappy action, It may be difficult for the 
inexperienced caster, or even the expert 
angler, to select a rod of this kind, but he 
can always find assistance from any repu- 
table dealer, and especially from those 
who have had experience in tournament 
casting. The rod should be made of six- 
strip, split bamboo by preference, though 
many still cling to the belief that they can 
outcast their rivals with rods built of 
greenheart or some of the other solid 
woods. This is the case with the Eng- 
lish casters, but the results do not show 
their superiority. Greenheart salmon rods 
are used considerably, and make fine rods, 
and are good for fishing as well as tourna- 
ment work. Rods in this class are not 
restricted as to weight, but there is a re- 
striction as to length, which is eleven and 
one-half feet. The weight of the unlim- 
ited weight rods is from nine to thirteen 
ounces, but to begin with one weighing 
about eight and one-half ounces is about 
right. Then, with the experience gained 
by practice, the caster will be able to de- 
cide for himself the advisability of get- 
ting a heavier one. In the restricted weight 
classes the weight is specified, but there 
is an allowance of three-quarters of an 



































POSITION AT THE BEGINNING OF THE RECOVERY 


ounce for an independent handle or for a 
solid metal reel seat, or an allowance of 
one ounce for a combination of the two. 
This allowance is made on account of the 
extra weight necessary in the making of 
an independent handle or a solid metal 
reel seat. In four or five-ounce rods, 
made especially for tournament casting, 
there is as much weight taken out of the 
handle as possible and put into the rod 
itself. 

In the matter of the selection of lines 
the most important thing to remember is 
that the line should be suited to the rod. 
While a certain size may be suggested, it 
will probably require some experimenting 
with different sizes and with different 
tapers to match the line to the rod and to 
get the maximum amount of efficiency out 
of the combination. Lines should be soft 
enameled silk with long double tapered 
ends. For the four-ounce rod, size F, 
for the five-ounce rod, size E, and for the 
Unlimited Weight rods the lines should be 
size C or D. It is always better not to 
attempt to use too heavy a line, for the 
extra weight will interfere with the action 
of the rod. While the lines in use for 
tournament casting are generally heavier 


than those used for fishing, yet personally 
I use my fishing lines in all the events 
where the weight of the rod is restricted 
to five ounces. 

The importance of leaders should not 
be overlooked. They should be tapered 
from a heavy gut to a medium weight gut 
at the end. The idea of this is to carry 
out the front taper of the line still fur- 
ther without adding any weight as the 
gut is much lighter than the line. The 
leader in the distance events should range 
from nine to twelve feet. When casting 
with a free wind a longer leader can be 
used than when casting against the wind. 
‘the only restriction placed upon leaders 
is upon their length, which shall not be 
less than six feet, nor more than two feet 
longer than the length of the rod. 

The flies used are, as a rule, the eyed 
flies, but sometimes the ones with short 
gut loops are used. The flies with the or- 
dinary gut snells are useless, as they are 
so quickly snapped off. Fur distance events 
the size is no smaller than No. 12 Sproat. 

In the distance fly events it is not prac- 
tical to have the line wound on the regular 
fly rod reel as the line would be so full of 
kinks that it would not shoot through the 
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MIDWAY 


guides and, therefore, good distance cast- 
ing would be nigh impossible. In the place 
of the reel the casters use a large wooden 
spool or wooden reel. During a contest 
the line is unwound from these reels and 
placed upon the platform alongside of the 
caster. 

Since the Distance lly event is the most 
important of all, and upon its familiarity 
depends the success of the other events, it 
will be described first and more stress laid 
upon it than upon the others. 

The caster unwinds his line and lays it 
carefully on the platform in large loose 
coils so as to preclude the possibility of 
kinks which prevent the line from shooting 
freely through the guides. He sees that 
his rod is properly set up, with the ferrules 
tight and the guides in line. The leader 
well soaked to prevent cracking, and with 
the fly attached, is fastened to the line 
and that is now run through the guides. 
The caster takes his position in the center 
of the platform with his right foot forward 
and the coiled line at his left and slightly 
behind. The rod is firmly grasped with 
the right hand, with the thumb on top and 
pointing towards the tip. The slack line 
is held in the left hand. The line is now 
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extended slowly by allowing some of the 
slack line to run through the fingers of 
the left hand at the end of each forward 
cast. Continue to allow the line to run 
through the left hand so long as it is being 
pulled out. This running out of the line 
at the end of the forward cast is what is 
called the “shoot.” The shoot is not easy 
to learn and it is difficult to control, but its 
knowledge is a necessity in order to get out 
a long line. At the end of each forward 
cast before recovering, sufficient slack line 
must be pulled in to straighten the line 
upon the water and to start it in motion 
towards you. This is done to save lift- 
ing slack line and spoiling your recovery. 
Simultaneously with this the body should 
be swung forward and the weight of the 
body shifted to the right foot. The rod 
should be extended to your full reach and 
parallel to the water. The line should 
now be quickly recovered and with some 
force. If you allow the line to sink in the 
water in front of you it will be impossible 
to recover it, as there will be more weight 
than the rod can lift; therefore recover 
quickly—in fact you cannot recover too 
quickly. A good recovery makes possible 
a good back cast and without a good back 
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FINISH OF THE BACK CAST 


cast a good forward cast cannot be made, 
so that the importance of the good quick 
recovery is obvious. A good back cast 
should have the line straighten out behind, 
high in the air, what is called a “high back 
line.” A slow recovery or a low back line 
will cause the line to strike the water be- 
hind when the forward cast is attempted. 
The recovery is made by lifting the rod by 
means of the forearm bending upward to an 
angle of about forty-five degrees and con- 
tinuing the backward motion with the up- 
per arm and shoulder until the rod is in 
about a vertical position and finishing the 
back cast with a quick backward snap of 
the wrist. With the recovery the body is 
swung backward with the weight of it 
upon the left foot. The rod should not go 
much beyond the verticaF position for it 
will cause the line to sag and to strike the 
water behind. This is the common error 
of all beginners. The forward cast is 
more difficult than the recovery and upon 
it depends the distance that will be cast. 
Just as soon as the line is straightened out 
behind, the rod must be started forward 
by a combined movement of the body, 
shoulder and upper arm forward to a point 
just forward of the vertical position, when 


the forearm and wrist must bring your 
rod forward and downward with consider- 
able force, and finishing the cast with a 
powerful downward wrist snap. As this 
is being done the weight of the body is 
again thrown forward with the weight 
falling upon the right foot. During the 
forward cast the slack line is held firmly 
in the left hand until the line is straight- 
ening out in front, when the line is al- 
lowed to run as freely as it will through 
the fingers of the left hand. Do not re- 
lease the line too soon for it will spoil 
the shoot and in consequence spoil the 
cast; it is better to wait until there is a 
tug on it. Practice with a line of medium 
length will make the caster familiar with 
both the recovery and the forward cast 
and will also make him able to control the 
shoot. In both the recovery and forward 
cast it is important to keep the elbow 
close in to the body. 

The Switch Cast, or Roll Cast as it is 
sometimes called, is also a distance cast, 
but in this event we have an obstacle 
placed behind the caster to represent the 
high bank or trees which so frequently 
prevent the ordinary cast to be made. 
The obstacle in the form of a net or barrier 
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is placed fifteen or twenty feet behind the 
caster so that he cannot make a_ back 
cast and is compelled to cast without all 
of his line leaving the water. In this 
event the National Association allows the 
rod to weigh eight and one-half ounces but 
here in the East we have usually held this 
event with rods of either four or five 
ounces. In this event the caster is al- 
lowed eight or ten minutes to cast and the 
longest cast made during that time is his 
score. 

Switch or Roll Casting is done by 
slowly drawing the rod backward with- 
out removing all the line from the water 
and then sharply snapping or whipping 
the rod forward. The position of the 
caster is the same as in the preceding 
event. ‘The rod is extended as far for- 
ward as possible and the slack line is held 
in the left hand. The right arm is carried 
upward and backward slowly until the rod 
has gone a little further backward than 
the vertical position. This will carry part 
of the line behind you in the form of a 
loop. The forward part of the cast is 
made by starting the rod forward slow- 
ly until the rod is about vertical and 
then with a powerful downward and 


THE FORWARD CAST 


forward motion of the forearm and wrist 
the loop of the line is made to roll 
upon the water until the fly is lifted 
from the water and driven forward. 
The line should be released in the 
left hand as the loop on the water is 
rolling forward. More and more line is 
worked out by successively drawing in 
the fly and enlarging the loop. As the 
rod is swung by you in both the forward 
and backward motions the rod should be 
held slightly to the right side to prevent 
the rolling loop from striking your back. 

The Obstacle Distance event is as_ its 
name implies a distance event, with a 
forward obstacle under which the cast 
must be made. This forward obstacle con- 
sists of a bar six feet above the water, sup- 
ported by two uprights ten feet apart, 
placed thirty feet from the casting-point 
and at right angles to it. The conditions call 
for the longest cast made during the eight 
or ten minutes allowed, under this bar 
with the ordinary style of casting, switch 
casting being barred. This form of con- 
test casting is exceedingly serviceable, as 
it trains the caster to be able to get his 
fly under overhanging limbs or boughs. In 
this event the weight of the rod is usually 
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THE FORWARD CAST 


limited to one weighing five ounces. Ob- 
stacle Distance Casting is done with the 
ordinary style of fly casting except that 
the rod is carried further back in the 
recovery and an attempt made to keep the 
fly close to the water. The rod should 
be brought back on the recovery a little 
to the right just as in the switch cast. 
This will help to keep the fly and the line 
close to the water. 

Accuracy Fly Casting is casting at tar- 
gets placed at different distances from the 
casting point. The targets are thirty inches 
in diameter, three in number and are 
placed at fifty, fifty-five and sixty feet from 
the caster. There shall be made five casts 
at each target. If the fly strikes the tar- 
get the cast shall be considered perfect. 
For each foot or fraction of a foot that 
the fly strikes the water away from the 
target there shall be given one demerit. 
The winner is the caster with the fewest 
number of demerits. The National Associa- 
tion allows the use of a rod weighing eight 
and one-half ounces for this event, but here 
it has been the custom to limit the weight 
of the rod in this event as well as in the 
other accuracy events to five ounces. It is 
needless to say that proficiency in these 


different accuracy fly events will help to 
make the caster a good fly fisherman. 

Accuracy Fly Casting requires no dif- 
ferent form or style of casting than that 
employed while fishing, but in the con- 
tests held most casters use an extra heavy 
line and short leader. Their idea is to 
slap the fly on the target rather than to 
allow the fly to be cast over the target and 
then fall upon it. As soon as you have 
estimated the distance of the target it is 
easy to make a number of successive casts 
at or about the same spot. The line is 
held in the left hand but is not allowed to 
slip through the fingers. Just as the fly 
is about to strike the target allow the 
left arm to go forward about a foot. This 
will prevent the line from straightening 
out with a jerk. In this event the line 
must be upon a fly rod reel and the reel in 
place on the rod. 

Obstacle Accuracy Fly Casting is al- 
ways an interesting event since it is so 
much like the actual casting for fish. 
A ringed target four feet in diameter is 
placed under an overhanging bush situated 
thirty feet from the casting point. This 
bush is three feet above the level of the 
water and is three feet nearer the caster 
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THE SHOOT 


than the target. This contest calls for 
a certain number of casts to be made at 
the target, with a five-ounce rod, and the 
highest score wins. When the fly is hung 
up in the bush the cast is counted but is 
not scored. The similarity of this event 
to casting in a shady pool under an over- 
hanging alder or limb is evident, and 
familiarity with this event is most helpful 
to every trout fisherman. The usual 
method of fly casting is employed in this 
event, except that the rod is held at al- 
most right angles to the body, and the cast 
is made parallel to the surface of the 
water. In this event the switch cast is 
barred. 

Delicacy and Accuracy Fly Casting is 
an event intended to develop not only 
accuracy but delicacy; in fact delicacy is 
the more important part. The idea is to 
teach the caster that the fly should fall 
upon the water by its own weight and 
without a splash; that the fly and leader 
should strike the water in advance of the 
line with a minimum disturbance to the 
surface of the water; that the retrieve of 
the line be made with the least possible 
disturbance of the water; that there should 
be ease and grace in the back cast and 


in extending the line and also with these 
conditions the accuracy which is always 
necessary in good fly fishing. There are 
to be made a given number of casts at 
targets placed thirty-five, forty and forty- 
five feet from the caster. Demerits are 
given for accuracy as in the Accuracy Fly 
event and are also given for failure to 
comply with the conditions above enum- 
erated. 

In this event the usual style of fly cast- 
ing is used but it is in this event that we 
must be careful of not only the line but 
of the leader and fly, for without a per- 
fect forward cast we cannot expect to 
retrieve the line without disturbing the 
surface of the water, and if the leader does 
not straighten out the line will strike the 
water in advance of the leader and fly. 
To have the fly drop on the water by its 
own weight the caster should aim his cast 
at a point about six feet above the target 
and then by drawing back the line slightly 
with the left hand the fly will drop. In 
this event the rod used is the five-ounce 
rod and a regular fly rod reel must be 
in place upon the rod. 

Dry Fly Casting is a form of casting 
used considerably in Europe but becoming 
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more and more in vogue in this country. 
It differs from the ordinary style of fly 
casting in that the fly is kept constantly 
in the air until it is to be dropped at a 
particular place upon the water. The 
rod is worked forward and backward in 
the usual way save that the line is not 
allowed to touch the water until the fly is 
directly over the place where the caster 
wishes to drop his fly. The event is one for 
accuracy and is cast at targets thirty inches 
in diameter placed at twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty and sixty feet from the casting 
point. The caster casts his line in the 
air backward and forward over the first 
target until the fly is about over it and 
then he allows the fly to fall upon the 
target or as close to it as possible. The 
fly is then retrieved and kept in the air 
until the caster has worked out enough 
line to allow the fly to fall upon the sec- 
ond target. This is continued until the 
caster has made one cast at each of the 
five targets. At no time must the fly 
touch the water in front of the caster 
until it is to fall upon the target, for every 
time it strikes the water it is counted to 
score. The scoring is done as in the Ac- 
curacy Fly contest. The rod used in this 
event is usually the five-ounce rod, though 
the National Association allows the use of 


the eight and one-half ounce rod. In casting 
backward and forward in this event the fly 
is kept in the air at about fifteen or twenty 
feet above the target. Just as soon as 
the caster thinks the fly is over the target 
he wishes to cast at, he allows the fly to 
get lower and lower in the backward 
and forward casts until he is ready to 
drop it upon the target. In this style of 
casting the wrist motion is the most-im- 
portant part to practice; for while the 
arm movements are included in the cast, 
they do but little part of the actual work. 
Salmon Fly Casting is that form of 
casting which is used for salmon fishing 
and differs in no way from the ordinary 
method of fly casting except that two 
hands are used to hold the rod. This is 
due to the extra long rod that is used 
for salmon and in consequence the rod 
weighs more than can be handled with 
one hand. In this event the weight of 
the rod is not limited but the length is 
limited to fifteen feet. Salmon Fly Casting 
is done just the same as the distance fly 
casting except that two hands are used 
instead of one. It should be remembered 
that the rod is longer and the line heavier 
and longer and that the caster must wait 
longer at the end of his back cast than in 
the ordinary single-handed fly events. 


That anglers tn general have never before been brought to realize the 





value of tournament casting as a practical training for practical work, is 
evidenced by the phenomenal demand for the January issue of the maga- 
zine, containing the first of Dr. Held’s articles. It is certainly of benefit 
to be able to get out the maximum length of line, whether with bait or 
fly, and under favorable or unfavorable conditions, and the practice which 
makes this possible cannot mean an unprofitable expense of time and la- 
bor. In the April number Dr. Held will continue this series with an article 
on trout fishing, giving further directions in the proper management of the 
wet and dry fly, casting in difficult streams, the selection of lures and 
baits, and other matters that the average trout fisherman would like to 
know more about. A paper of equal interest on bass fishing will follow 
in May, dealing with the live and artificial baits, casting, trolling and still- 
fishing. The scope of these coming articles can only be hinted at in this 
brief announcement, but they will be found in every way practical and of 
value to anglers of experience as well as amateurs. 
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Housekeeping Afloat 


HOW ONE MAY LIVE COMFORTABLY AND 
INDEPENDENT OF LANDLORD AND JANITOR 


By E. T. Keyser 


ONTRARY to the opinion of those 
C who have never tried it, it is possi- 

ble, if one goes about it right, to 
spend a large part of the year aboard a 
power boat at considerably less expense 
than if one boarded or rented an apart- 
ment. ° 
Of course, a season afloat with a view 
to economy presupposes that every mem- 
ber of the crew will do his or her part of 
work aboard the boat, and doesn’t allow 
for such expensive items as the wages and 
keep of deck-hand, cabin-boy or cook. 
This should be no drawback, however, for 
when the amount of housework required 
in keeping a very moderate sized apart- 
ment in presentable shape with the aid of 
one servant is compared with that which 
is necessary to keep cabin and galley spick 
and span aboard even a fair-sized gaso- 
line cruiser, the showing is all in favor 
of the motor boat. 

And the difference between the average 
city flat, in the dog days, and the shaded 
cockpit of a motor boat swinging to her 
anchor off some green shore, makes an- 
other item so greatly in favor of life 


afloat that it is no wonder that more and 
more people are practicing it each year. 

“That’s all very lovely,” you say, “and 
the prospect of life on the briny deep for 
six months of the year is a most cheerful 
and alluring one. But how about the cost 
of the boat?” 

The cost of the boat—the item at which 
so many are inclined to shy—isn’t such a 
kig bugbear, after all, when you look at it 
from the right viewpoint and figure ac- 
cordingly. In the first place, a boat is an 
asset. She has a certain fixed value when 
you buy her, and, less a certain reasonable 
depreciation in value for each season that 
she is used, she can, provided you have 
purchased wisely, generally be counted 
upon to command from sixty to seventy- 
five per cent. of her original purchase 
price when you come to sell her. 

Say, for the sake of putting the figures 
in round numbers, that you paid $1,000 for 
your boat, and sell her next season for 
$700. Your six months’ fun aboard of her 
has cost you $300, but from this $300 de- 
duct the rent which you would have paid 
during the six months that you have lived 
































27-FOOT RAISED CRUISER FOR TWO. 


aboard of her. You can’t get a moderately 
comfortable flat in New York City to-day 
for less than $35 a month; so we will put 
this as the lowest figure in our calcula- 
tions. This means that $210 is to be de- 
ducted from the $300 charged up against 
the boat, leaving but $90 of the boat’s cost 
to be debited against the pleasantest sea- 
son you ever knew. 
This is the showing for the man who 
must turn over his money 
quickly; but for those who go 
into it as a matter of a per- 
manent investment, the state- 
ment shows up in even better 
shape. r 
Pay $1,000 for your boat, and 
figure that you will use her for 
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cost—$700 UPWARD 


your boat will be a little more than $165 
a year, as against the $210 you save 
each year in rent. This leaves a balance 
in your favor, and if you only sell her for 
2 very moderate amount at the end of a 
half-dozen years’ ownership, you are still 
further ahead of the game. 

Yes, I know that I have not made al- 
lowance for the $5 a month storage on 
your furniture during six months of the 
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year, nor the $60 that it will cost you to 
have her pulled out and put into commis- 
sion and put overboard each year. (This 
on the basis of a $1,000 boat.) You will 
find, however, that with the possibilities of 
fishing, swimming, and Saturday and 
Sunday cruises, your former week-end 
trips to the sea shore, roof garden par- 
ties and vacation travel and hotel bills 
will be practically eliminated and the fore- 
going of these latter luxuries will more 
than compensate for the storage and lay- 
ing up charges—this, too, without any 
sacrifice of inclination on your part. 

So much for the financial end of the 
proposition; now for a few suggestions in 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


mer home boat is the arrangement of a 
plentiful amount of stowage space. Many 
cruisers, used for week-end trips, rely for 
stowage space on the lockers underneath 
the transoms; but he who intends really 
living aboard for any length of time, 
should make sure that there is at least one 
locker running from floor to roof, in which 
clothes may be hung up at full length, and 
that other lockers with shelves for food be 
provided, so that it is not necessary to 
dive under the bedding to get the canis- 
ter containing the morning coffee. 

On so small a boat a coal stove is out 
of the question. A kerosene blue-flame 
stove with at least two and preferably 
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TYPE OF 40-FOOTER 


(Best adapted for living in sheltered waters) 


regard to craft and equipment and other 
harrowing details. 

Two people who go about it rightly can 
live quite comfortably aboard a 27-foot 
oat, and this is about as small a size as 
could be practically used for a summer 
home. She should have a cabin that may 
be shut off from the galley when desired, 
and the engine installed either in the gal- 
ley or in the cockpit underneath the can- 
opy top, which latter is an absolutely es- 
sential feature. This canopy top, with de- 
tachable side curtains, allows the usage of 
the cockpit for dining purposes, in all but 
the most unpleasant weather. A _ good- 
sized ice-box, either in the galley or un- 
der the after cockpit seat, will allow the 
keeping of meat, so that daily trips to mar- 
ket are not necessary. 

A very important feature in this sum- 


three burners is the most economical, while 
an alcohol burner, using denatured alco- 
hol, is most pleasant and decidedly the 
least “smelly.” Have as large a water 
tank as you possibly can stow in the boat 
without hurting her trim. A pump feed 
jor delivery of the water is better than a 
faucet and gravity system, because there is 
apt to be a great deal less waste of the: 
rrecious fluid when the user is obliged to 
pump it than when only the turning of the 
tap is required. 

With a coffee-pot, frying-pan, sauce-pan 
and collapsible oven and a roasting-pan, 
the kitchen is tolerably well supplied. One 
of the three-story cookers, in which meat 
and two kinds of vegetables may be boiled 
at the same time is a great economizer of 
time and fuel, and as they are usually 
equipped with a whistle which blows an 



































ANOTHER MODIFICATION OF SAME TYPE 


(Less light and ventilation but more seaworthy) 


alarm when the water level becomes low, 
there is no danger of the dinner going to 
the bad because the cook is engaged in 
pulling fish over the side. 

A 27-foot boat that will allow two peo- 
ple to do all these things can be had at 
prices running from about $700 up, ac- 
cording to engines and equipment. Three 


or four in a party would need a 30-footer, 
which would cost from $1,200, while a 40- 
footer could be so arranged to make five 
or six people comfortable for the summer. 
The cost of the boats increase in a pretty 
even proportion to be divided among those 
they would accommodate. 


The nature of the waters in which the 
craft would be used would govern to a 
large extent the style of cabin covering 
the living accommodations. For quiet in- 
land waters, the older type of high glass 
sides is most admirable. This style of 
cabin gives the greatest amount of light 
and air that it is possible to obtain, and 
allows the boat in hot weather to be con- 
verted into what is practically a canopy- 
top launch, by the simple dropping of the 
large glass windows in their pockets. For 
more exposed waters, where a sea is apt 
to be kicked up, or where one’s quiet an- 
chorage of the first four days of the week 











SAME TYPE. 





FOR ROUGH WATER 





SRN 


(Maximum light and ventilation with raised forward deck) 











STATEROOM ON 74-FOOTER. THREE-QUARTER BED WITH DRAWER 


SALOON OF 74-FOOTER. EXTRA PERTHS FOR GUESTS 
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45-FOOTER. 


is deserted for open water trips on Satur- 
days and Sundays, the trunk cabin cruiser, 
while giving less of light and ventilation, 
is more seaworthy. For the roughest kind 
of water and much outside work on the 
week-end trips, the raised deck cruiser, 
with small portlights forward, and the 
after portion of the cabin under a trunk 
brought well in at the sides, and fitted with 
moderate size plate glass windows, is the 
best combination, combining the most win- 
dow space with ability to negotiate rough 
water and keep dry. These three latter 
types of craft, however, are scarcely prac- 
tical for continuous living aboard in boats 
of less than thirty or thirty-five feet, 
smaller sizes being almost necessarily con- 
fined to the raised deck type, which utilizes 
about every square inch of available space 
for living purposes. 

When one gets up to forty-eight feet and 
over, the possibilities of the gasoline coun- 
try home in the way of comfort—and lux- 
ury, if that is desired—are almost un- 
limited. In boats of from forty-five feet 
upward, there may be a break between 
the raised deck and the after cabin trunk, 
and this raised deck, by means of a canopy 
everhead, side rails and a couple of seats, 
becomes a navigator’s bridge and observa- 
tion deck while cruising; while the after 
deck, under its own canopy, is the loung- 
ing place and outdoor dining-room. 

The engine and galley may be located 
forward, and the paid hand, if one is car- 
ried, who combines the duties of engi- 








BRIDGE DECK AMIDSHIPS, HIGH TRUNK OVER AFTER CABIN 


neer, cook and deck-hand, sleeps in the 
engine compartment, away from owner 
and guests. 

The interior of such a boat, with its 
wide transoms and folding table, is quite 
as comfortable as the average bedroom 
which the avaricious landlord of a city 
apartment allows his architect to give us. 
When one gets up to a boat of from sixty 
or seventy-five feet over all length, a real 
built-in bed, with buresu drawers under- 
neath, becomes a possilility. 

On such a boat the owner’s cabin, with 
a three-quarter bed, a writing desk, and 
upholstered seat, with lockers underneath, 
makes a stateroom that is truly palatial; 
but I much doubt if the owner gets any 
more fun out of it than the two young 
fellows whose alarm clock wakes them in 
time for an early morning swim before 
breakfast, and who, after snapping the 
padlock on the companionway door, take 
the nearest trolley for the office. They 
are independent, and neither janitor not 
landlady have any terrors for them. Fish- 
ing is theirs when they want it, or moon- 
light runs, or a lazy evening aboard with 
pipe and mandolin or banjo, provided they 
use wire strings on the latter. The near- 
est department stores will deliver groceries 
at their landing place, and the ice barges 
on the river will contribute all the ice the 
dinghy will handle for the consideration 
of a smoke. 

This may not be exactly ethical, but we 
must square with the ice trust somehow. 
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BEING THE EXPERIENCES OF A SOUTH- 


ERN SPORTSMAN 


IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


By Charles Scott 


better late than never. Recognizing 

this self-evident fact, I am sending 
you, at last, the long delayed story of my 
outing last fall in the faraway island of 
Newfoundland. 

After our pleasant and successful moose 
hunt in New Brunswick, with George 
Armstrong, of Perth, my companions, 
Dr. Miller and Mr. White, hurried south- 
ward, where business engagements await- 
ed them. On the contrary, I faced to 
the north, determined, before returning 
home, to get a caribou, if hard work and 
steady perseverance could accomplish the 
feat. 

A daylight ride from St. John over 
the Intercolonial Railway, winding in and 
out, around, and sometimes over, the 
many beautiful lakes of Nova Scotia, 
brought me, about 8 in the evening, to 
North Sydney. I immediately boarded 
the staunch little S. S. Bruce. She was 
booked to sail in a couple of hours for 
Port au Basques, Newfoundland, and was 
off promptly on time. It was a perfect 
night. The cool, bracing air, demanding 
a winter overcoat, was pleasant and in- 
vigorating. The stars shone radiant in 
a cloudless sky, while the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence was as calm as the water of 
a mountain lake. This condition of the 
gulf was somewhat unusual, and came 
as a pleasant surprise to those passen- 
gers who had dreaded an attack of 
mal-de-mer. As the lights on the Cana- 
dian shore faded away, I went to my com- 
fortable cabin and slept a dreamless sleep 
until the steward called me for breakfast 
next morning. Going on deck I found 
that the cold had increased, while a stiff, 
bracing breeze was blowing, and the 
clouds, “ashen and _ sober,” threatened 
snow or rain. 


CC vetier tate th with a promise comes 


The ship was within a few miles of land 
when I caught my first sight of New 
foundland. Its rock-ribbed shore presenis 
a bleak and dreary appearance to the 
stranger as he approaches the island for 
the first time. Yet, the scenery, as a 
whole, is not lacking in nobility and 
rugged grandeur. As far as the eye could 
reach, the white-maned race horses of 
the sea were dashing themselves to pieces 
against the massive rocks. Here and 
there in the distance lofty cliffs sprang 
straight from out the angry breakers, 
while at other places the slight elevation 
along the beach increased gradually in- 
land, rising higher and higher, until their 
snow-capped peaks disappeared in the 
lowering clouds. 

While examining the salient features of 
this rather somber landscape, the orders 
of the officers, as we approached the 
wharf, reminded me that I must get my 
belongings ready to go ashore. A few 
moments and they and I were in the 
hands of H. M. revenue officers, several 
of whom awaited the ship’s arrival. 

It was quite a surprise to me that New- 
foundland officials exacted the*same im- 
port duty on Canadian articles as on simi- 
lar goods imported from a foreign country. 
As both colonies were parts of the British 
Empire, the law seemed out of the usual 
course, and resulted in my paying duty a 
second time on articles brought from the 
United States, as I had previously paid 
the Canadian government when I crossed 
the line between the States and New 
Brunswick. However, the duty amounted 
to very little, the custom house officials 
were courteous and considerate, and so the 
matter was pleasantly and quickly adjusted, 
leaving me free to hunt a hotel where I 
intended to remain while collecting reli- 
able information about the island game. 
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No hotel was to be found in Port au 
Basques. I established myself, therefore, 
in a neat boarding house, where I was 
made comfortable during my short stay 
in this little fishing village, whose inhab- 
itants, for the most part, are farmers of 
the sea. I may say here that they and all 
the people of the island with whom. I 
came in contact impressed me most favor- 
ably by their kindly manners, quaintly 
courteous, and especially so to the stranger 
within their gates. They are a fine, manly 
set of fellows, “that go down to the sea in 
ships,’ and “draw out leviathan with a 
hook.” Throughout my stay in the island 
I was treated with marked consideration 
by those hospitable people, and am espe- 
cially indebted to Mr. W. D. Reid, the 
Hon. E. Dawe, Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, Messrs. N. Pike, E. J. Hos- 
kins and other gentlemen, for appreciated 
services in assisting me to find a shooting 
ground where the game was most abun- 
dant, and for other courtesies. 

Newfoundland, as you know, was dis- 
covered by John Cabot in 1497, and enjoys 
the distinction of being the oldest of Eng- 
land’s colonies, and the tenth largest island 
in the world.- Yet its total population is 
only 225,000, all told. This is somewhat 
remarkable. Especially so when we con- 
sider the location of the island and its 
natural resources, which are both numer- 
ous and valuable. For many years, how- 
ever, this colony was exploited for the sole 
and selfish benefit of certain West county 
fishermen and commercial firms, and for 
a time any permanent settlement on the 
island wasnot only prohibited by law, but 
was punished as a felony. ‘This harsh 
policy doubtless affected the colony un- 
favorably, but all these unjust laws were 
repealed years ago, and it would seem that 
the natural resources of the island should 
have superinduced its more rapid develop- 
ment. 

The fisheries are among the most valu- 
able in the world. As long ago as the 
reign of Elizabeth, Lord Raleigh declared 
them “the mainstay and support of the 
Western counties.” The waters in ard 
around the island are alive with fish of all 
kinds, the annual exports bringing in a 
revenue of $6,000,000 or more. 

Verily, Newfoundland is the fisherman’s 


FIELD AND STREAM 


paradise. Are you a disciple of Sir Izaak 
Walton? If so, my friend, go to these 
favored waters, where you can harpoon a 
whale in the ocean, or take the royal 
salmon or gamy trout from the beautiful 
streams and noble lakes which abound in 
all parts of the colony. 

Next to the fisheries, perhaps, the for- 
ests of Newfoundland may be considered 
as its most valuable zsset. They are still 
in a virgin state, but a London corpora- 
tion, with a capital of $10,000,000 is now 
building an immense pulp and paper mill 
on the Reid Newfoundland Railroad, near 
Howley, and other like enterprises will 
doubtless follow within a few years. The 
mineral potentialities are favorably men- 
tioned, and it is also claimed that agri- 
Culture should flourish on the island, under 
proper and advanced methods. It may 
be so, but a man from the fertile Yazoo- 
Mississippi delta would starve to death, I 
am sure, if he attempted to earn a living 
by the cultivation of this, to me, unpromis- 
ing soil. 

There are numerous little towns and vil- 
lages in Newfoundland, and one small but 
really beautiful city, St. John’s, which is 
the seat of the colonial government. It 
is situated on the southeast side of the 
island, and a railroad, the only one, by 
the way, in the country, connects it with 
Port au Basques, which is away across 
the colony, on its western shore. This is 
a narrow guage road, but I was agreeably 
surprised to find it well equipped with par- 
lor and dining cars, and the employes, 
from conductor to porter, are especially 
attentive and courteous to their pas- 
sengers. 

Along this road the scenery is grand and 
inspiring, and thoroughly justifies those 
who have called Newfoundland the Nor- 
way of America. I enjoyed the ride from 
Port au Basques to the bungalow, which 
last mentioned place, after many and care- 
ful inquiries, I had selected as my base of 
operations in the approaching campaign 
against the caribou. 

The bungalow is situated immediately 
on the banks of Grand Lake, the largest 
body of water in the island, and a noble 
lake it is. The establishment is owned and 
managed by four young Englishmen, J. R. 
Whitaker and friends, all of whom had 
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LOOKING FOR CARIBOU 
seen service in South Africa during the 
Boer War. “Othello’s occupation gone,” 
with the coming of peace, these young 
men came to Newfoundland, partly, I 
imagine, for the novelty and pleasure of 
outdoor life. To adopt an English expres- 
sion, they are not “half bad chaps.” Keen 
sportsmen all, and thoroughly reliable, one 
feels that he will be properly outfitted here 
for a successful fish or hunt, and that his 
interests will be safeguarded against irre- 
sponsible and unreliable guides and pack- 
ers. The building is a comfortable and 
substantial one, while everything is scru- 
pulously neat, and my short stay there was 
pleasant in all respects. 

I arrived at the bungalow on October 
17th, but as the second open season did not 
commence until the 21st, I was in no hurry 
to leave. It is perhaps well to explain for 
the benefit of sportsmen that the open sea- 
son on caribou commences September Ist 
and lasts for some months, but is tem- 
porarily closed from October Ist to 2oth. 
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The time passed pleasantly, as I have 
already stated, and, meanwhile, everything 
was made ready for the approaching hunt. 
Mr. Whitaker employed Tom Webb, of 
St. George’s Bay, as my chief guide, and 
the latter’s friend, John, whose surname 
escapes me just at this moment, was to go 
with us .as cook, assistant oarsman and 
packer. These men are of French descent, 
though Tom’s name would indicate that 
some of his paternal ancestors came from 
the other side of the Channel. In their 
conversation there was a queer inter- 
mingling of the English and French ac- 
cents, which was quaint and not unpleas- 
ant. I have never seen more competent 
guides, nor more obliging and attentive 
ones. Tom is a skillful and experienced 
hunter and fisherman, while John is a good 
cook. Both are fine oarsmen, and tireless 
in their efforts to please their employer 
and to make his outing a pleasant and suc- 
cessful one. 

After much discussion 


we selected 
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Birchy Lake as our hunting ground, and 
left the bungaloav early on the morning of 
October 18th. The men started with the 
boat at daylight, going up Grand Lake 
some six or eight miles to the mouth of 
Sandy River. There they entered that 
stream and had instructions to await my 
arrival at the railroad crossing. I pre- 
ferred to walk from the bungalow, a dis- 
tance of a little over four miles, and when 
I arrived at the bridge I found the men 
awaiting me. They had been there only 
a few moments, and we lost no time in 
taking the oars, as we had a long journey 
ahead of us. 

I have neglected to state that the bunga- 
low is situated just within the western 
border of a large colonial game preserye, 
which extends eastward on either side 
of the railroad some twenty-three miles, 
I believe, ranging from a half mile to ten 
miles in width. It was established sev- 
eral years ago for the protection of the 
caribou in their annual migrations. These 
noble animals have regular trails when 
migrating and vast numbers of them are 
known to cross the railroad within the 
territory above mentioned. Taking ad- 
vantage of this fact, hundreds of foreign 
and domestic hunters would station them- 
selves along the line of the road and 
slaughter the game by the thousands as 
they passed. Hence the necessity and 
wisdom of making this zone a sanctuary— 
so to speak—where they are protected 
from the pot hunter and the game hog. 

I was reminded of the fact that this 
was a game preserve just as we were 
about to embark, by the approach of a 
sergeant who had been detailed as game 
warden in this territory. He saluted 
politely, but suggested in a rather pointed 
way that, as it was the close season on 
fish, it would be well to leave my fishing 
rods (which he had noticed. in the boat) 
with him until my return. I had pro- 
vided for this contingency in advance by 
wiring the minister of marine and fish- 
eries, asking permission to take a few trout 
and salmon, and one beaver, which I 
wanted to have mounted and take home 
with me as a souvenir of the outing. He 
promptly and very kindly granted my re- 
quest as to the fish, but regretted that he 
could not permit the killing of a beaver, 


which animal, by the way, is more closely 
protected, I learned, than any other game 
on the island. We saw numerous beaver 
homes, and some dams, during the trip, 
but did not catch sight of a single beaver; 
so I lost nothing by inability of the min- 
ister to grant my request. I showed his 
telegram to the game warden, who, after 
reading it, made no further objection to 
the fishing rods, and we were soon making 
such headway as we could against the cur- 
rent of Sandy River. ; 

This stream connects Sandy Lake with 
Grand Lake, and according to my best 
recollection, is about eighteen to twenty 
miles long. The current is quite swift, 
and there are four or five rapids, where 
we were forced to discard the oars and 
make our way over them by the help of 
long poles, in the use of which both Tom 
and John were quite skillful. It would 
seem at times that the boat would capsize, 
in spite of all they could do, and I was 
prepared for a ducking on more than one 
occasion, but just at the critical moment 
the invaluable pole would be interposed, 
and the boat promptly put in a place of 
safety. There was no element of danger 
involved except the danger of losing our 
ammunition and baggage, which, of course, 
meant disappointment and failure, as my 
time was too limited to make a second start. 

The trip up the river was a most en- 
joyable one. The thin ice along the banks 
indicated a rather low temperature, but 
the cold was just sufficient to be pleasant 
and bracing, and when desirable, a vig- 
orous use of the oars sufficed to make me 
entirely comfortable. 

The clear waters of Sandy River seemed 
alive with game fish, trout and salmon 
being especially numerous. As these beau- 
tiful fish played around us, frequently 
jumping clear of the water, I was tempted 
more than once to try the fly. We were 
anxious, however, to cross Sandy Lake, 
if possible, and pressed on. In spite of 
our efforts, however, the sunset found us 
on the south side of the lake— 

“The daylight was done, and the darkness 
fell from the wings of night 

Like a feather wafted downward from an 
eagle in its flight—” 

just as we ran into the shore, and hast- 

ily made our camp. 
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A few moments only were required to 
put up the tents, and start a couple of 
big fires, which were very welcome, as 
the cold had perceptibly increased with 
the disappearance of the sun. After en- 
joying a hearty meal, consisting of sal- 
mon fresh from the sea, canned by these 
islanders at their own homes, with break- 
fast bacon, etc., on the side, and the in- 
evitable cup of strong, hot tea, I was 
ready to turn in for the night. 

On going to my tent a pleasant surprise 
awaited me. The boys had covered the 
whole floor of the tent with the aromatic 
sprigs and boughs from spruce and fir 
trees, and as I crawled into my sleeping 
bag, I realized that it was a couch to 
excite the envy of a king. 

We had planned an early start, and so 
took a light breakfast next morning be- 
fore daybreak. Fortunately, the lake, 
which sometimes gets in an angry mood, 
was very calm, and we, crossed without 
difficulty. I saw two loons about midway of 
the lake, and tried in vain to get a shot. 
They always managed to keep just be- 
yond range. After crossing, we entered 
a little stream called Birchy River, or 
Brook, I believe, although in this I may 
be mistaken, as I have misplaced some 
of the few notes in which I jotted down 
names and other data during my outing. 
The current was very swift, and we en- 
countered a successiun of rapids, which 
made our progress rather slow until we 
reached Seal Pond. There I found so 
nany salmon that I could resist the temp- 
tation no longer. It was about midday, 

at any rate, and while John was making 
' a cup of tea, and preparing luncheon, I 
began casting, using some small trout 
flies, which the salmon took without hes- 
itancy, although Tom had doubted their 
doing so. Verily, they are royal fish. Of 
course I was prepared to expect a game 
fight, but for once the reality far sur- 
passed my anticipations; and I would like 
to return to Newfoundland some time to 
devote two or three weeks to this superb 
sport. Several beautiful salmon, and some 
trout, were taken while waiting for lunch. 
Then I reluctantly put up my rod, feeling 
in honor bound by my permit from the 
government not to take any more. 


HUNTING giI 

After luncheon we hurried on, passing 
through a number of beautiful lakes, 
whose names I have forgotten. The 
weather continued fine. The scenery was 
both grand and beautiful. I especially 
admired the forests, gorgeous in their 
autumnal colors. Green and gold inter- 
mingled with scarlet and purple, while the 
mountains, far and near, formed an appro- 
priate setting for this rare picture of the 


“Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood,” 


which I will always recall with perennial 
pleasure. 

The trout and salmon now and then 
continued to show their iridescent scales 
in the light of the sun, as they leaped 
time and again from the crystalline waters 
of lake or river. We could admire the 
beauties’ only as we pressed on, under the 
double impetus of sail and oars, in an 
effort to reach our permanent camp, if 
possible, before nightfall. And so we did. 
Just at dark we landed on the south side 
of Birchy Lake, within a mile, perhaps, 
of its southern outlet, in the midst of 


“The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, 
Indistinct in the twilight.” 


This was our objective. It was a beau- 
tiful, as well as convenient, place to camp. 
Water, wood and shade, with an open 
space on the lake front for a sun bath, 
when desired, were within easy reach, 
while the mountains looked down on us on 
all sides. Nothing was lacking except the 
game. When we left the bungalow, which 
is about forty-five miles distant from this 
camp, we had expected to find caribou 
crossing-the lake by the hundreds. In 
other words, it was about time for the fall 
migration, when they cross this water, I 
was informed, swimming from north to 
south at the rate of five to six hundred 
per day. Not a caribou was in sight. 
What was'to be done? That was the ques- 
tion. My time was limited, and no man 
could say exactly when our noble lord of 
the barrens would commence his southern 
tour—the next day, or weeks later. 


(To be concluded.) 


























Winter Photography 


THE CAMERA IN THE SEA- 
SON OF ICE AND SNOW 


By Phil. 


LTHOUGH a camera may be found 
to-day in nearly every American 


home worthy of the name, photogra- 
phy, as practiced by the average amateur, 
is purely a seasonable hobby, indulged in 
for the most part only during the summer 
months, and particularly during the vaca- 
tion season. This is all very well for 
those who have no desire other than to se- 
cure records of places visited, souvenirs 
of pleasant outings and snapshots of their 
friends; but the more enthusiastic cam- 
erist, who makes pictures for the love of 
them and is loath to lay aside his camera 
after the leaves have fallen, is sure to be- 
come fascinated by winter’s wonderful 
blanket of white, and to try to record 
some of its many beauties. And well he 
may, for picture material is on every hand. 


M. Riley 


There are pictures to be made when the 
air is filled with flying snow, whether it 
be falling gently or driven by a gale; pic- 
tures when the sun appears after a storm 
and every object is heavily laden with 
white; pictures when the sky is dull and 
the wind is building drifts; pictures— 
wonderful pictures—after a cold rain 
when the sun breaks through the clouds, 
which chase each other away across a 
background of blue, and every tree seems 
to be of crystal; pictures after the warmer 
rains of early spring when mists hang 
heavy in the air and reflecting puddles 
are deep in the soft snow; pictures of 
winter sports; pictures of those who must 
toil; pictures everywhere. Snow causes 
wonderful transformations wherever it 
falls, clothing the most commonplace ob- 
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jects with a pictorial beauty which is 
quite absent in summer. The angularity 
of many straight lines is replaced by 
sweeping curves of drifted snow; familiar 
objects take on new shapes; much un- 
necessary detail is obliterated, and the en- 
tire scene is presented for the most part 
in masses of light and dark. Truly, the 
possibilities are as great as in summer 
for both the beginner and the advanced 
amateur of more discerning eye. 

Strange as it may seem, a great many 
people think snow photography difficult 
and uncomfortable; but this is not the 
case if the work is gone about in the right 
way, with proper materials, and sufficient 
care is given to bodily comfort. No spe- 
cial equipment is required. The ordinary 
hand camera, such as the average ama- 
teur possesses, is par- 
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forgotten. Aside from wearing warm 
clothing, proper protection for the feet is 
of most importance. Plenty of attractive 
pictures may be found without leaving 
the sidewalk in the city or the beaten path 
in the country, but there is often a desire 
to strike out into the unbroken snow, 
where even more alluring vistas are to be 
found. Then it is that high waterproof 
shoes which lace tightly well up above 
the ankles will be appreciated; nor are 
leggings and overshoes to be despised. 
Women should wear some old, short, 
walking-skirts which may be replaced by 
dry ones immediately upon returning 
home. Heavy mittens are best for the 
hands. The contact of the fingers keeps 
them warm, and the mitten is easily re- 
moved for a moment at a time to manipu- 





ticularly well suited 
to the making of 
snow pictures, because 
it is easy to hold and 
manipulate even in 
zero weather, while a 
tripod, particularly in 
newly-fallen snow, 
over an old crust, is 
likely to cause trouble 
and cold fingers which 
are not conducive to 
artistic feeling. Films 
which are non-hala- 
tion and_ orthochro- 
matic are excellent, 
and if plates are to be 
used instead, they 
should be double- 
coated and orthochro- 
matic. These qualities 
give no extra trouble 
in use, but are neces- 
sary to record grada- 
tions of light and 
shade, color values, 
and to prevent over- 
exposure and its re- 
sulting halation. 

Such are the mater- 
ials required for the 
making of photo- 
graphs in winter, but 











the matter of bodily 
comfort must not be 
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late the camera. Thus provided for, drifts 
or puddles have no terrors and the work- 
er returns from his beneficial tramp in the 
open both warm and dry. 

In actual work, the first lesson to learn 
is that the delicacy and beauty of a snow 
scene depend upon the lighting, and that 
this is best in the early morning and late 
afternoon, when the shadows are long and 
picturesque. At such times the light is 
mellow and there are delicate gradations 
on the snow, while at noon all is too glar- 
ing and the wide expanses of snow are 
unbroken by shadows. 

One must not think, however, that sun- 
light is essential in this sort of work. On 
misty, stormy days, one may secure ef- 
fects of great pictorial beauty, particularly 
in the early spring when frequent thaws 
and fogs produce reflections on the wet 
sidewalks and in pools of water in the 
streets. Now, strange as it may seem, a 
roadway in this condition is far more at- 
tractive in a picture than one which is 
neatly trodden and white. One is likely 
to complain of wet weather in winter, but 
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it has its advantages, for the photogra- 
pher, at least. Mist is of the utmost value 
in pictorial photography, idealizing the 
commonplace and giving atmosphere to 
the picture. It softens outlines; subdues 
obtrusive detail; differentiates planes, 
gives breadth to the whole effect and back- 
ground quality to the distance. As the 
camera always exaggerates what mist 
there is, but little is necessary to produce 
a pleasing effect. Too much causes abrupt 
dimming off, and draws attention to itself 
when it should be almost unconsciously 
perceived. 

In winter beautiful pictures seem every- 
where present, particularly in the coun- 
try, although there is also much that is 
pictorial to be found in the city. With 
such a wealth of available motives the 
great problem is that of selection, and it 
should be remembered that the simple 
pictures are always the best. A study of 
the works of painters and photographers 
of high standing will show that their real- 
ly great pictures are simple landscapes 
and scenes of homely human interest. 

. Such subjects owe 
their appeal not so 
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| much to beauty as to 
the fact that the dom- 
inant theme has been 
rendered with the 
fewest possible num- 
ber of accessories. 
Stories are best told 
in few words; pic- 
tures, likewise, de- 
pend upon simplicity 
for their strength. 
The message of a pic- 











maa ture loses its power of 

—_— appeal in direct pro- 
ee » portion to the number 

> * of objects required to 





express it; so let 
them be few, all har- 
monizing with each 
other as well as the 
idea to be conveyed. 
Successfully to com- 
pose a picture within 
the boundaries of the 
print, means to ex- 
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clude everything 
which is unessential, 
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without omitting any- 
thing which is indis- 
pensable. 

It has already been 
pointed out that snow 
scenes are best when 
photographed early 
and late in the day, 
when the shadows are 
long and picturesque. 
At such times these 
shadows may furnish 
the motive of a pic- 
ture, or only lead up 
to and indicate the ob- 
ject of supreme inter- 
est; but, in either 
case, their forms and 
directions are import- 
ant. They never 
should lie across a 
picture vertically or 
horizontally, — but 
rather diagonally, and 
by varying the time 
of day at which the 
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exposure is made, the 
right direction may 
usually be obtained. 
Do not fear photographing against the 
sun, for very beautiful effects may often 
be secured, provided the lens is shaded 
from direct light with a hat or some like 
object during exposure. 

No less important than the shadows are 
the skies. Although they are much over- 
looked by the average amateur, they 
should always be in harmony with the 
scene. The proper sky may usually be 
obtained by choosing the right day for 
photographic work, or, failing this, skies 
may be photographed separately and 
printed into the landscape by the usual 
simpie method. Newly fallen snow is 
best rendered when the sun shines and 
there are light clouds; the atmosphere 
should, likewise, be bright and clear. Wet 
snow and slush demand low tone effects 
resulting from misty air and soft, dull 
skies. Wind-swept snow permits of bold, 
1olling clouds, suggesting motion. 

Just what exposure to give is one of 
the first questions which a beginner asks 
an expert. During the dark months of 
December and January in pleasant weath- 
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er and with stop U. S. 4 in the lens, the 
exposures in the little table below will be 
found about right: 


9 to 10 A.M. 
2to 3 P.M. Noon 


Open snow scenes without fore- 
OE cvciiocusos sue nnkeal 1/50 1/200 

Winter scenes having very light 
snow-covered foregrounds. 1/25 1/100 
Average snow scenes.......... 1/10 1/50 
Snow scenes, excessive contrast 1/5 1/25 
Toward the latter part of February and 
during March, these exposures may be 
divided in half. Few shutters on smali 
cameras will give a speed greater than 
1/100 second, and many of them provide 
but one fixed snapshot speed of about 
1/50 second. Fortunately, however, there 
are a variety of stops in the lens and, with 
the aid of these, equivalent exposures may 
be given. For instance, an equivalent of 
1/100 second may be given by a shutter 
speed of 1/50 with stop 8 in the lens in- 
stead of 4; or an equivalent of 1/200 by a 
shutter speed of 1/50 with stop 16 in the 
lens. Exposures longer than the snapshot 
speed may be obtained with a T. I. B. 
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shutter by using a tripod, provided there 
is no wind to sway the trees. For in- 
stance, 1/25 second may be secured by 
two exposures of 1/50 in rotation. Like- 
wise, five similar exposures give 1/10. 
An equivalent of 1/5 second is given very 
easily by a rapid bulb exposure. 

Tank development, the favorite method 
of those who use films as well as many 
who prefer plates, is excellent for winter 
photography, because of the slow working, 
dilute solution made use of. It is just 
what is required to produce a variety of 
gradations and plenty of detail without 
making the negative too dense. It is im- 
portant not to carry development too far 
and lose the delicacy of gradation. For 
this reason a pyro formula which will 
complete its work in.about twenty minutes 
is excellent, because of its slight yellow 
stain, giving printing quality to a com- 
paratively thin negative without clogging 
the high-lights. 

Gaslight and bromide papers, which can 
be purchased in so many weights and tex- 
tures, are quite suitable for printing, as 
are also platinum, carbon and ozobrome. 
Each will yield a little different render- 
ing of the same negative, and so the pa- 
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per must be chosen with reference to the 
effect desired. 

Much the same discrimination should 
be observed in mounting the finished print. 
Only black, gray and white may be used 
successfully; black where snap and sun- 
shine is to be accentuated; gray, match- 
ing the print, for low tone effects, and 
white for very delicate prints made up 
entirely of light tones. Two shades of 
gray, or gray and black in alternation, 
used as underlays for the print, are often 
effective. 

In closing this little survey of photogra- 
phy in the season of ice and snow, a few 
words about making pictures at night 
seem necessary. Many are the unique 
and artistic effects to be had by the light 
of the moon or an electric street lamp. 
Conditions under these circumstances are 
about the same as in daylight, except for 
the matter of exposure. By moonlight 
the average scene requires from ten to 
thirty minutes’ exposure, twenty minutes 
being a good time to try first. Pictures in 
the street may be made under an electric 
arc lamp in five or ten minutes. A little 
observation will disclose many attractive 
things to photograph after sunset. 


Anticipation 
By Arthur D. Nichols 


When the snowdrift lies no longer in the depth of the ravine, 
And wild geese northward beat a steady wing; 
When the wild blackberry vines are showing just a hint of green, 
And early morn has lost its icy sting; 
When the days are getting long, 
And the wood is filled with song— 


What memories the first warm breezes bring! 


When Old Rastus takes his fish-pole from beneath the kitchen floor, 
And shakes the dust and cobwebs from the string; 
When the small boy, tenderfooted, slips down to the wooded shore, ; 
Athrill with music feathered songsters sing; 
When the bullfrog tunes his drum, 
And the reels begin to hum— 
There’s gladness in the earth’s awakening. 


When the dogwood blossoms swing above the old, familiar trails, 
And upon the wild stream’s breast their petals fling; . 
When from out the distant hollows, as the twilight slowly fails, 
The dying breezes a weird chorus bring; 
When the scented south winds thrill 
With the ripple of the rill— 
Then the heart leaps with the coming of the spring 
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IV.—PANELS 


UR discourse in this chapter will give 

the sorrowful details of the cabin 

panels and the engine. Without ma- 
chinery it is, of course, impossible to make 
mortise-and-tenon panel frames with pan- 
els set in the grooves, but I circumvented 
the obstacle by using the dowel-pin meth- 
od, which is amply strong enough. All it 
requires is a reasonable ability to make 
square, clean joints, and to drive the dow- 
el-holes true and accurate. You will find 
that about 2 feet 2 inches is ample 
width of opening for doors, and, allowing 
for a 2% x %-inch oak flat trim, you 
measure off this width across the center- 
line and cut your two pieces of 7g x 6-inch 
oak and set them up plumb from floor to 
ceiling. Allowing 34-inch lap less the 
width of your panel board, you get out the 
other two uprights of the panel frames of 
7% x 6 inches, and set them up, filling in 
the space between them and the skin of 
the ship with another piece of 7% x 6 
inches, which must be sawed out to fit the 
curve of the skin and notched to pass the 
clamp. You are now ready to get out the 
top and bottom crosspieces, one of which is 
sewed to fit the curve of the ceiling, and 
tlie other is set at such a height that the 
end of the lowest seat or berth just covers 
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its lower edge. This will be about 17 
inches above the floor, as 18 inches makes 
a very good height for the launch-cabin 
seats. The berths are best at 25 inches, 
so as to give room for drawers under 
them, thus giving you, in effect, two com- 
modious bureaus in the stateroom. 

Having your frame now all set up and 
tacked in place with thin brads, if all the 
joints are square you can scribe two marks 
across each joint. Then take it down and 
drill half-inch holes at each mark and 
assemble with half-inch dowels. The job 
will be still stronger if the holes have a 
little glue in them before assembling. The 
frame is now put back in its place in the 
boat, and is nailed to ribs, carlines and 
tootstrips on the floor. It is then ready 
for the panel board, which you chamfer 
neatly all around and fasten in place on 
the back of the frames with either nails 
or screws. Either side looks well, but it 
is best to have the backs of the frames 
[ook into the launch cabin and galley, and 
the fronts in bedroom, because of the 
berths being so much higher. 

As indicated before, all the doorways 
were trimmed with 7% x 24-inch rounded 
oak, same section as the taffrail, and all 
corners filled with half-inch quarter-round 
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cove beading. Maybe it wasn’t some work! 
All that beading had to be mitred at the 
corners and fastened with tiny inch brads, 
which bent over if you even looked at 
them severely, and, as I was always snarl- 
ing at them with ferocious teeth and rag- 
ing eyes, I was always in a state of con- 
tinual straightening out of bent brads. 
There were eight of these panels to con- 
struct, and they consumed about two 
weeks’ time, with several days’ extra work 
on the beadings. The launch-cabin seat 
panels were easier, as the frames were 
fastened by half-inch corrugated steel 
fasteners which you drive across the joint. 
They hold like grim death, but you must 
depend on the panel boards to hold the 
job rigid and square. 

The footboards under the stateroom 
berth drawers and launch-cabin seat pan- 
els should not be less than 7% x 6-inch red 
oak, not only for looks but because the 
turn of the bilge makes this space prac- 
tically worthless except for ballast bags, 
and not even for them if lower. A trim 
of half-inch quarter-round oak beading 


should cover the cracks between the foot- . 


boards and the floor. The eight drawers 
under the stateroom berths cost $16 (made 
by a carpenter), with oak fronts and 
whitewood backs, sides and bottoms. The 
upper set were 34 x 6 x 18 inches, and 
the lower, 34 x 6 x 15 inches. They hold 
all the clothes for a week for the entire 
family. 

With the last of this work the Deacon 
emerged from his seclusion under the boat, 
recovering his spirits and his voice at the 
same time, and he camped out on my 
pastures, pestering me with precept and 
advice until I got into a state close to im- 
becility. So, in pure self-defense, I set 
him in charge of the paint brigade, which 
proceeded to give the whole hull two coats 
of ordinary white lead, going over each 
ccat with a small plane and two grades of 
sandpaper. The job took them a week, 
and was later followed by two coats of 
“yacht white,” down as far as the water 
line. They used up two five-pound tubs of 
white lead and two quart cans of yacht 
white. 

Meanwhile, the Judge and I set about 
installing the engine. To give a boat of 
this size about ten miles’ speed, you need 


an engine not much under I2-hp.; and for 
the sake of compactness, lightness and 
cheapness, it should be two-cylinder, two- 
cycle, of rather high speed, say, 600 to 
800 revolutions. It is often advised to 
have a slow speed engine for this work, 
but, unless the lines are unusually clumsy, 
this is not needful. Such an engine, turn- 
ing up about 800 revolutions, will have 
4% to 4%-inch bore and stroke. In a 
power cruiser, where the engine will be 
inside, out of the weather, the jump-spark 
is the preferable installation. It is easy to 
renew and repair, has no little levers, bolts, 
or screws, and if you want a happy do- 
mestic life with your engine, flee all such 
complicated devices as you would the devil. 
For this same reason I always looked with 
a fishy and unsympathetic eye on all re- 
verse clutches, reverse propellers, mag- 
neto dynamos, and other devices that have 
screws to come loose, bands to stick, 
springs to weaken and break, commuta- 
tors to spark and burn out, and all the 
long train of petty annoyances that fol- 
Icw on these. Let us have peace when we 
cruise for pleasure, and if the price of it 
be only a few inexpensive dry-cells and a 
little lack of ease in reversing, let us glad- 
ly pay it! As to reversing, I could always 
reverse the boat by simply snapping off 
the switch, waiting a turn or so to slow up, 
and snapping it on again, telling by ear 
when the forward piston was rising. A 
little practice is all that is needed, and the 
times you will ever actually reverse the 
engine are few and far between. How 
often do you reverse a sailboat? A small 
three-cylinder engine will reverse by sim- 
ply throwing over the timer, but the three- 
cylinders, three connecting rods, three 
spark coils, et al, seemed rather too com- 
plicated a bill of upkeep for mine. 

I also investigated the second-hand mar- 
ket and the knockdown engines. These 
latter are completely machined, ready to 
fit, assemble and paint, and can be had for 
about $90 for a 12-hp. engine, 4% x 5, 
600 r.p.m. The same engine by any first- 
class factory would cost $250, or about 
$zoo without accessories and fittings, to 
put it in fair comparison with the knock- 
down. If a man has good mechanical 
ability—I don’t mean every ordinary dub, 
but a mechanic—one who can do a nice 
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lathe fit with micrometer, and lap a set of 
piston rings without spoiling them and the 
cylinder—for him such a method of ac- 
quiring an engine is worth while; but, 
remember that if you spoil anything im- 
portant, such as any part of the two cylin- 
ders in one casting, you lose the whole $90 
or run along with an imperfect or a 
patched engine. Further, none of the parts 
are made to jig, or interchangeable, so 
that an important repair part is sure not to 
fit what is already running, and will have 
to be specially fitted. 

The second-hand engines have a similar 
trouble, they are more or less worn out in 
important parts already, or else are ob- 
solete, so you are risking about half the 
price of a new engine on something you 
know nothing about and for which no one 
is responsible. 

But there are a number of first-class 
two-cycle engine builders on the market, 
who will let you have an engine of from 
10 to 12-hp., complete, with all fittings, 
bronze shaft, solid propeller, stern bearing, 
and ignition outfit, for about $250, of 
which $50 to $75 can be paid down and 
the balance on $20 to $30 monthly pay- 
ments. After some canvass of the market 
I picked up a brand-new, “show” engine 
of last year’s model, 11-hp., 44 x 4% cyl- 
inders, 800 r.p.m., two-cylinder, two-cycle 
engine, by the Ferro Engine Company. 
I got it on terms practically as above, giv- 
ing satisfactory references, and can rec- 
ommend the engine as the star article for 
a fat man who doesn’t want to be both- 


ered with his machinery. We always get 
along together comfortably, so long as I 
feed it plenty of oil and gasoline, and 
renew the batteries occasionally. The 
only time she ever went back on us was 
once when: the gasoline gave out in a 
strong tide and wind. Whereupon, as 
the engine refused to perform any mira- 
cles and run without gasoline, I started on 
a long row across the whitecaps after 
more “gas,” leaving the Deacon dragging 
his anchor at a four-mile gait out to sea, 
imploring high heaven and the waters be- 
neath for aid. Then my oarlock snapped 
end went overboard, all of a sudden, leav- 
ing me—but more of that story some other 
time! 

Besides modern interchangeable jig 
methods of shop construction, the nicest 
thing about my Ferro is the oiling sys- 
tem, which consists of a large gallon-size 
tank, cast in the base, and put under pres- 
sure by a check-valve connecting to the 
crank case. Immediately the engine is 
turned over and you have compression, oil 
at once mounts up a tube into a pressure 
manifold with sight-feed drips. From this 
brass pipes lead to all the bearings, the 
carburetor and the two cylinder pistons. 
You adjust the drips once for all to suit 
those surfaces—fourteen drops per minute 
to the carburetor, twelve to each piston, 
four to each bearing—and this is posi- 
tively all there is to the oiling. When 
done with the engine, simply open a relief 
cock on top of the oil reservoir, letting 
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off the pressure, whereupon the oil ceases 
to drip. The crank case already has its 
initial charge of splash oil, and part of 
the drip to the piston is led down through 
the piston pin, connecting rod and crank- 
pin, where it escapes into the splash oil of 
the case. An admirable, fool-proof system 
of lubrication. All you need is to feel 
the bearings and cylinders once in a while 
to see that nothing is warming up. Also 
keep an occasional eye on the oil mani- 
fold to see that you are not running out of 
oil. About once a month, fill up the tank 
in the base. 

The base of this engine is about eigh- 
teen inches long, so the foundation tim- 
bers should be three feet long, and we got 
them out of a stick of 3 x 5-inch hard 
white oak six feet long. To get clearance 
above the keelson for the sixteen-inch fly- 
wheel, the engine must be set back about 
eighteen inches from the end of the shaft- 
log, thus locating it nearly central in the 
launch-cabin. The first thing to do is to 
set up a stick in the launch-cabin and 
strike a string through the center of the 
shaft-log, tying it to the stick well back 
of where the fly-wheel of the engine will 
come. The plan dimensions in the en- 
gine catalogue will give you the distance 
cf the center line of the engine above the 
base, about three-quarter inch, and you 
now notch the 3x 5-inch oak engine tim- 
bers so as to fit over all the ribs and floor 
timbers that it crosses. 

The slant of the timbers, parallel to the 
string, will bring the tops about five inches 
above the keelson at the fly-wheel end, so 
that they can be notched half their depth 
and rest on a short cross-piece of oak, 3 x 
5 x 16 inches, also notched for half its 
depth. This piece is bolted to the keelson 
and the timbers lagscrewed to it. Just be- 
yond the aft end of the engine is a chance 
for another cross timber about two and 
one-half inches square, which also can be 
bolted to the keelson and the engine tim- 
bers lagged to it sidewise. At the extreme 
aft ends of the timbers the notches will 
have to be about two and one-half inches 
deep, and the engine-timbers lagscrewed 
down to the floor-timbers of the ribs. 
Your engine now has a firm grip on the 
keelson in two places, notches over four 
ribs, and grips the keel at its aft end, so 





that its thrust and vibration are pretty 
well taken up by the frame of the boat. 

After the Judge and I had done a sound 
job on this to our mutual satisfaction, we 
laid aside our pipes and called in the Dea- 
con, and together we all got the engine 
aboard and on the timbers. It weighed 
375 pounds, and, by building a scaffolding 
on some borrowed horses alongside the 
boat, we lifted it aboard by main strength 
and awkwardness. The job took five min- 
utes—less time than it took the yard rig- 
ger to tell us that it couldn’t be dene with- 
out a “yin-pole.” We had to bevel one 
whole side of the engine timbers to clear 
for the oil reservoir, and we then bolted 
it down with eight 3g x 3-inch lagscrews. 
I was warned by many a calamity-howler 
that these would jar loose from the vibra- 
fion, and that the engine timber bolts 
should go clear through the bottom of the 
boat, but such a course seemed to me to 
invite leaks from vibration; and so I fol- 
lcwed my own judgment, and the lag- 
screws have never even had to be tight- 
ened to this day. 

We next got out the bronze shaft and 
had the coupling fitted at a machine shop; 
after which we put on the stern bearing, 
slid the shaft up the shaft-log and coupled 
up. As the shaft was nine feet long, it 
needed a second bearing about the mid- 
dle, since an inch horizontal shaft should 
not run more than five feet unsupported ; 
and so we sawed a notch in the shaft-log 
and put in a light brass bearing with sight 
feed oil cup. To test whether these bear- 
ings are all in line, first, the coupling 
should face square so as to just pass a 
shim all around; second, it should belt 
fast and still turn just as easily as before, 
with the engine cocks open. If all O.K. 
the stern bearing should be well plastered 
with white-lead putty and a turn of calk- 
ing cotton, and bolted home with brass 
lagscrews seven inches long, not iron or 
galvanized iron ones. This is very im- 
portant, for, if the lags are iron, in less 
than two weeks you won’t have any bolt- 
heads at all that you can get a wrench on 
in salt water, and you can neither take the 
bearing off nor put it on. The shaft 
should turn just as freely after setting up 
these bolts as before, and the same is so of 
the coupling bolts. 
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After this job, the Judge and I joined 
the pipe-fitters’ union. It is a desperate 
occupation. Of all mean jobs, pipe-fitting 
about a boat holds the blue ribbon. No 
matter what you do, it is wrong, and there 
is no room to do it in, anyhow. If you 
have a square yard of room to work in, the 
elbow or T will want two square yards. 
If you only need a quarter of an inch 
more, by no possible squirming will you 
be able to start the thread, unless you hack 
something important to get that quarter of 
an inch. The Judge and I pass over in 
profound silence our profanity crimes of 
that period. Juiging “fittin’s” was more 
like calculating angles on a billiard table 
than anything else, as we had two forty- 
five degree Ls and they had no end of fun 
with us. You screwed on one of the 
forty-fives, figured out where you would 
land with a certain length of nipple added 
on, and then you couldn’t even turn the 
d—d thing without removing most of the 
boat in its vicinity! Turn one L ever so 
little, and the other would land its fitting 
somewhere up on the roof instead of the 
hole in the skin of the ship where you 
intended it. A long thread is cut on the 
nipple and two locknuts go on inside and 
outside the skin of the ship, with a turn 
of calking and a liberal smear of white 
lead behind each. We worked till 1 o’clock 
one night fitting the two-inch exhaust-pipe 
from the silencer to the skin of the ship, 
and swore anxiously most of the time; but 
finally got the capricious thing to make 
up. The engine requires no muffler, as it 
has a cast-iron exhaust chamber or si- 
lencer, but I would advise putting on a 
small two-inch muffler, nevertheless, as 
there is still some noise in the exhaust. 
The pipe will need no asbestos covering, 
as the silencer has enough water sprayed 
into it to chill the exhaust to about the 
temperature of one’s hand. 

The water connections should be all 
brass, the suction being very short and go- 
ing straight to the skin of the ship with 
a single brass angle valve and elbow to 
give it freedom. The gasoline connection 
we put in of half-inch brass piping, joints 
being made up with ordinary brown laun- 
dry soap, not with white lead or litharge. 
Our tank had an L sticking down under 
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the cockpit floor, and you can picture to 
yourself two hilarious fat men doubled up 
on their knees, fishing assiduously for the 
thread of this L with a crooked pipe, seven 
feet long. Two brass stop valves are 
needed on ‘this pipe, one just out from un- 
der the cockpit floor in the launch-cabin, 
and the other close to the carburetor. Thie 
gasoline tank holds sixty gallons, and is 
made of twenty-gauge galvanized iron 
with two baffle-plates running fore and aft 
to prevent slopping the gasoline in a sea- 
way. We gave it a coat of green copper 
paint all over outside, and never had any 
trouble with it. A one-inch nipple filling- 
pipe comes up through the stern seat and 
terminates in a cap with a one-sixteenth 
inch hole in it for a vent. 

I next made a table of 7% x 13-inch red 
oak with 3% x 4-inch sides, while the Judge 
bent a pair of half-inch round irons to 
form a pair of legs. These were drilled 
at the crossing for wood screws, and then 
I bored four half-inch holes four inches 
deep into the engine timbers, stepped the 
table legs into these holes, and screwed on 
the top. All this maneuvering was simply 
to get a place for the engine spark coils 
and batteries. Six dry cells of 20 amperes 
capacity went under one end of the table 
in a rack, and the spark coils in their black 
walnut boxes we screwed up under the 
table at the other end, just over the two 
cylinders. The job nearly cost me a fit of 
apoplexy, as one had to stand on one’s 
head to drive these screws, but a handier 
place for the electric equipment it is hard 
te conceive of. The high tension connec- 
tions to the spark plugs should not be too 
short, as otherwise the ‘vibrations of the 
engine will tear them loose from the 
thumbnuts, no matter how tight you set 
them, and the engine will mysteriously 
stop just when you want it to go. The 
engine is controlled by a Dow hard-rubber 
switch, screwed to the face of the outer 
launch-cabin panel, just above the steering 
wheel. The switch is weather-proof, and 
puts on either set of batteries or both, and 
a brass plug, which can be pulled out and 
kept in one’s pocket, puts the switch in 
action. Otherwise no “juice” is forth- 
coming and the engine is locked up, so to 
speak. 


(To be continued.) 














The Sport of Trapshooting 
By David H. Eaton 


IIl—HOW 


- OW shall I break clay targets?” 
This is a question easily asked by 


the amateur, but not so easily an- 
swered. One expert, to whom the query 
was put, replied, “Take a hammer.” A 
perfectly correct solution, but not one 
calculated to increase the skill of the be- 
ginner in the use of the scatter-gun. An- 
other equally correct solution of the prob- 
lem is to point the gun so that the charge 
of shot and the target will arrive at the 
same point at the same time. In the re- 
sulting collision, the target is sure to be 
broken. Several things enter into the 
calculations necessary to achieve the de- 
sired result. It must be remembered that 
the target is going away all the time, and, 
for 4 portion of its flight, has an upward 
motion as well. Its speed must be esti- 
mated and the upward motion allowed 
for. The velocity of the shot is also a 
factor in the calculation. There is not 
time to figure these out on paper, but the 
answer to the problem must be instantan- 
eous, and arrived at by intuition, if the 
target is to be broken. It is a question 


whether anything but practice, and plenty 
of it, will be of much, or any, assistance 
to the beginner. 


He must love the game, 





TO BREAK 


TARGETS 


and be a sticker, if he would approach 
anything like success. One shooter, who 
is well known to most of the sportsmen 
of the Middle West, fired at 200 targets 
every week for three months before he 
broke a target. After that he improved 
rapidly, and a couple of years ago, when 
he gave up shooting at the trap, was reck- 
oned in the ninety per cent. class. Others 
seem to take naturally to the sport, and 
are good shots from the start. While no 
one can learn the art of shooting straight 
from books, there are a few points that 
can be stated, not generally known to the 
young shooter, which, if followed, will 
enable him to make a right start. Anda 
little judicious coaching on the firing line 
by one who has become expert, will show 
him his faults and aid him in overcoming 
them. There is not a professional in the 
business, nor an expert amateur, who will 
not gladly stand back of the beginner on 
the firing line, watch him shoot, and tell 
him just why he misses the target, and 
how to avoid the same error another time. 

The amateur need suffer no great ex- 
penditure of grey matter in selecting a 
gun, as any of the leading manufacturers 
turn out an article that will stand the test 
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of use, and that will shoot where it is 
pointed. But he must consider the ques- 
tion of whether the gun fits him or not, if 
he wishes to even approach proficiency. 
To think that because one man makes a 
big score with a certain make of gun, or a 
certain kind of ammunition, any one else 
can do the same, seems to be a common 
mistake made by the beginner. He should 
remember that it is never the gun that 
makes the killing, but the man who points 
it. In a general way, a gun may be said 
to fit the user when, after bringing it to 
his shoulder, it requires no apparent ef- 
fort on his part to get the sights in line. 
He does not have to fit his head to the 
gun, as it were. The gun should be 
brought up to the shoulder inside the arm- 
pit, so as not to bruise the muscles of the 
arm, and the butt should rest squarely, 
and firmly, against the shoulder. The 
hardest problem confronting a beginner is 
to get fitted to a gun, and it is no easy 
matter to start him on the right road; 
but the following general directions may 
be of some assistance, and he will always 
find the professionals he meets ready, will- 
ing, and able to help him out. The man 
of average build should have a stock with 
a drop of about two and one-half inches 
at the heel and one and one-half inches at 
the comb. To measure the drop, lay a 
straightedge along the rib, with one end 
projecting over the stock. The distance 
from the heel and the comb to the 
straightedge is the drop at these points, 
respectively. The stock should be of suffi- 
cient thickness at the heel so that when 
the gun is brought to the firing position, 
the eye should be in perfect line with the 
sight. In order for the stock to fit prop- 
erly, it must conform to the eye, so that 
the latter is absolutely in the center of the 
gun, whether shooting straightaway, or 
to the right or left. This will prevent 
“cross-firing” over the gun—the most dis- 
astrous thing that can happen to the young 
shooter, as it is hard to detect, and, unless 
a man becomes an expert, is an error he is 
very liable to fall into unconsciously. If 
the eye takes in all the rib when the gun 
is raised to the shoulder in position for 
firing, the stock is too straight. If the 
rib cannot be seen at all, the stock is too 
crooked. If the stock is of the proper 
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curve the eye will catch the rib about half 
its length from the muzzle—all behind 
that point being out of sight. A good way 
for an amateur with no experience to get 
a good “gun-fit,” is to handle the guns of 
experts, professionals or amateurs, bring- 
ing them to his shoulder until he finds 
one that seems to fulfill all the require- 
ments, and then have his gun stocked in a 
similar manner. The owner will always 
be willing and glad to give him correct 
measurements. The “pitch” of a gun is 
another point to take into consideration. 
This is the deviation of the barrel from a 
line at right angles with the butt, and 
may be ascertained by placing the butt so 
that the heel and toe are squarely on the 
floor, the breech touching the wall, and 
measuring the distance of the muzzle 
from the wall. The pitch should be from 
two to three inches. 

The following incident illustrates the 
value of a right fitting gun: A certain 
shooter was using a gun with a four-inch 
drop, and was putting up scores of from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. At a shoot 
one of the professional experts noticed his 
gun and spoke about the crooked stock, 
saying that it was probably the cause of 
the poor work. He finally induced him to 
try a gun with less drop, and his score 
jumped to ninety-two per cent. 

After having procured a gun made, or 
conforming, to measurements, the follow- 
ing test will determine whether it is real- 
ly a fit or only a near-fit: Put the gun to 
the shoulder and get a perfect line of 
sight in the center of the gun, pointing 
straight away. Then close the eyes, turn 
to the extreme left or right, and open the 
eyes. If the line of sight still remains 
true, the gun fits. If not, you are cross- 
firing to left or right. This defect can 
often be remedied by shortening the stock 
a little, as it may have too much toe. 
Cross-firing may be caused by the stock 
having too thin or too thick a comb. A 
man who is full in the face does not re- 
quire as thick a stock as one with thin 
cheeks. The trigger pull should also re- 
ceive attention. This, whether light or 
heavy, should be positive. Nothing is 
more aggravating than a “creepy” trig- 
ger, and few things will more quickly 
throw a man out of form. This defect is 
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caused by the notch in the sear being too 
deep, so that the trigger does not raise the 
sear quickly and release the hammer. 
The position of the shooter at the trap 
should be a natural one. He should stand 
erect, with both feet firmly and squarely 
placed, not too far apart, the left foot 
slightly advanced—the right foot thus act- 
ing as a brace against the effect of the re- 
coil. In this position the body can be 
easily swung to the right or left, as on a 
pivot, when necessary to catch a quarter- 
ing target, without disturbing the equi- 


librium. There are some shooters who 
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make good scores at the traps whose posi- 
tion is neither natural nor graceful, but 
their good work is in spite of, and not be- 
cause of, the position they have trained 
themselves into. We have seen men on 
the firing line who seemed to defy the law 
of gravity, so far forward did they lean. 
Others have adopted a grotesque position 
which makes them the cause of much 
amusement to the other shooters. Any 
position which is forced cramps the mus- 
cles and prevents quick action. The pho- 
tographs given with this article show how 
some well-known target breakers go about 
their work. The varying positions are 
noteworthy. The original of the illustra- 
tion, “Ready,” used to put up some good 
scores; but his position is about as bad as 
it gould be, and it is evident that he could 
not have perfect control over his body. 
No sportsman would think of twisting 
himself into a knot when shooting in the 
field—and there is no good reason why he 
should do so at the traps. 

In aiming, the left hand should not 
grasp the gun too far from the trigger- 
guard. The shooter will have better con- 
trol over the gun in swinging it to catch 
quartering targets, if he grasps the barrel 
with his left hand so that the arm is 
slightly bent, and not rigid, as would be 
the case if extended full length. In field 
shooting the left hand grasps the gun just 
in front of the trigger-guard, and for 
trapshooting a position between these two 
extremes should be used. 

And now for the much-discussed ques- 





tion as to whether one or both eyes 
should be used in shooting. In Watts’ 


“On Shooting,” we find the following: 


“Close neither eye, some good shots say; 
Shut up the left, that’s not my way; 
And yet, a man may take his oath, 
He’d better close one eye than both.” 


The writer is not going to make any 
long argument in favor of either way, but 
it certainly seems strange that, in a sport 
where keenness of vision is such a desid- 
sratum as in rifle or shotgun shooting, a 
man should deprive himself of half his 
efficiency by closing one eye. The pro- 
fessional experts, as a rule, recommend 
the use of both eyes, and follow their own 
advice. They claim that they can get a 
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quicker alignment on the targets than 
with one eye closed. Of course, after one 
has learned to shoot with his left eye 
closed, it is going to be some time before 
he can become accustomed to the use of 
both, and it will require much practice. 
But he will be more than repaid if he 
takes the trouble, and will find his shoot- 
ing improved both at the traps and in the 
field. Having a gun that fits him, the 
shooter will find that, on bringing it 
quickly to his shoulder and keeping his 
eyes on the object he desires to hit, the 
gun will point directly at the object with- 
out any apparent effort on his part to take 
aim. To verify his aim, let him close his 
left eye, and he will find that the gun still 
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points true. A few minutes’ practice 
every day in pointing the gun at some ob- 
ject will, before long, enable the shooter 
to use both eyes in actual work at the 
traps. Why one should close an eye when 
using firearms, is hard to explain, as such 
a practice is never heard of in games re- 
quiring nice calculations, such as billiards. 
Many shooters who make unaccountable 
misses, are not aware that by closing one 
eye they have diminished their power of 
estimating distances and speed, as well as 
of watching the moving object they desire 
to hit. 

In shooting at clay targets the trap- 
shooter has an advantage over the field 
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shot. He knows within a few feet of 
where the game will start from, and with- 
in a second or two of when it will take 
flight. The angle at which it will fly is the 
only unknown factor, and even this can 
be, and often is, known to the shooter who 
keeps tab on the traps. When three Ex- 
pert traps are used, they are pulled in 1, 
2, 3 order. Let us say that I throws a 
left-quarterer; No. 2, a straightaway; No. 
3, a right quarterer. The man at No. 1 
firing position gets targets from No. I trap 
for his first and fourth shots, from No. 3 
for his second and fifth shots, and from 
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No. 2 for his third shot. The men in the 
squad then move up a peg, No. I man 
standing at No. 2 firing point for the next 
five shots. If there are no targets broken 
in releasing the traps, and no balks, it 
will be seen how a man may know, almost 
to a certainty, what he is going to draw 
when he calls “pull.” With the auto- 
matic traps this cannot be done so easily, 
since the angles are more nearly unknown. 

Having taken his position on the firing 
line, the shooter, when his turn comes, 
should point his gun directly over the cen- 
ter of the trap house, so that he has an 
unobstructed view of the target as it 
comes from the trap. If the target is go- 
ing straightaway, all that he needs to 
do, if his gun fits him properly, is to ele- 
vate the gun until it comes up to the tar- 
get, and fire at this point. In shooting at 
quartering targets, thrown forty to forty- 
five yards, it is necessary to lead them 
about a foot with the majority of guns. 
That is, after getting the line of flight and 
covering the target, advance the gun to a 
point about a foot ahead, and fire. If the 
targets are faster, or the shooter is slow, 
the lead should be increased a little. The 
beginner should learn to shoot quickly, as 
the target is rapidly increasing its dis- 
tance, and the further off it gets, the more 
open is the pattern made by the charge of 
shot, and the less the chance of scoring a 
break. Another thing to remember, is 
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that at a short distance from the trap the 
target begins to fall, and an allowance 
must be made for this, or it will be over 
shot. With quartering targets the slow 
shooter must make due allowance in his 
lead for the longer distance, and for the 
downward motion, also, pointing a little 
below the line of flight. The beginner 
may profit by watching an expert at the 
traps, and observing the perfect time in 
which he shoots. The target hardly seems 
to clear the top of the trap house before 
he fires. Never any dwelling on the aim 
—the call “pull” being followed, almost 
instantaneously, by the report of the gun. 
Of course, this proficiency is the result of 
long practice, but it is the goal which the 
beginner should ever keep in mind, and 
which he should endeavor to attain as 
nearly as possible. 

In shooting at doubles (two targets 
thrown simultaneously), a style of shoot- 
ing which is rapidly becoming popular, a 
man must use his own judgment as to 
which target he shall shoot at first. As 
soon as the targets are in the air he must 
make up his mind which one is likely to 
drop the more rapidly, and fire at it first, 
then line up on the other and get it with 
his second shot—if he can. This is excellent 
practice to develop quickness in shooting, 
as the slow man will soon learn that his 
only chance to get the second target is to 
dispose of the first one without delay. 
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Fishing Through the Ice 


By Leonard Dewitt Sherman 


Photographs by the Author 


“TP Pai” are two coming over now— 


Pull!” exclaimed the Mill Man. 
The Wool Buyer and the Mill 
Man were netting minnows for bait. I, in 


the capacity of scribe and camera-fiend, 
was doing my best to photograph them in 
the act, so that in after days we might 
have something to call up the happy hours 
of cur vacation. A winter trip was an ex- 
perience comparatively new to the Mill 
Man and myself, and wholly so to the 
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PREPARING FOR BUSINESS 
hen ae “Ross,” the guide—I cal] 
peel e, but can assure you he was 
ro more than that—had welcomed us 
* AS camp at the lake, the day before, f 
some winter fishing. aie 
ae ice fishing experience 
2 ene J obtained had been confined to 
” erel traps, small ponds, and a reason 
a Po. sapcee Ross probably knew 
; SO warned us that it w i 
: , fas a might 
a country we were coming to, and rd 
€ snow was five feet deep 


we had 


might show the natives the proper way to 
catch fish, we packed some pickerel traps, 
lines, hooks, minnow trap and dipnet, be- 
sides our snow shoes and warm clothing. 
I came near forgetting to mention the 
“tommy-cod.” Ross had written that we 
could catch minnows at the lake, but that 
it was slow work. We did not intend to 
lack live bait if we could help it; so we 
carried 100 little tommy-cod in a six-quart 
can. They journeyed with us for 275 
miles and were as much bother as a pair of 
twins—and about as useful, we discovered. 
Ross grinned when he saw them. 

“We're after eight and ten-pound ‘lak- 
ers’ if we can get them,” he said, “and we 
have got to bait with something big 
enough for them to taste. Those aren't 
large enough to stand hooking the way we 
have to, to catch the big fish.” 

Ross thought the can might come in 
handy some time; so we felt better and 
turned our undivided anxiety to six bottles 


of beer that the Wool Buyer had pur- 

















“NOTHING LIKE LIVE BAIT” 
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SETTING OUT LINES 


chased at the last railroad station. It was 
quite a stunt to keep the beer from freez- 
ing, with the mercury trying to knock the 
bottom out of the tube. The Wool Buyer 
said that the twenty-mile sled ride, through 
the virgin woods, was alone worth the 
price of admission, and I agree with him. 

The camp contained wood-burning 
“chunk stoves” in its sleeping rooms, which 
made for comfortable nights. The kitchen 
with its cooking range served our every 
other need. If it was very cold, we pulled 
the dining-table up and sat with our backs 
to the stove—and the hot food in front did 
the rest. 

It snows about every day in that coun- 
try, so there was plenty of snow in the 
woods. Out on the lake, where it is blown 
off or settles rapidly, there was perhaps 
fourteen or sixteen inches. Strange to 
say, the ice was not more than a foot 
thick. The wa m blanket of snow comes 
so early in the season that ice does not 
form to any great thickness. 

The first thing to be done was to get 
some live bait, and we accordingly chopped 
through the ice in a little cove where a 
brook makes in, and set a wire minnow 
trap. This was not successful. I do not 
think a minnow came near it; certainly 
one did not go into it while we were fish- 
ing. We caught a few on small hooks, but 


our best success was with a net on a 
twenty-four-inch wire hoop. This we low- 
ered in shallow water and baited with a 
handful of meal, or table scraps. One 
fisherman holds the rope; another lies on 
his stomach and watches until a “shiner” or 
two gets over the net and then signals to 
craw it up. It was quite a little fun net- 
ting the “shiners,” as the Wool Buyer 
calls them. When I started this yarn, the 
Mill Man and the Wool Buyer were busy 
netting them after the approved method, 
and by this time they certainly ought to 
have caught enough to begin setting some 
lines. 

Now, pickerel traps, or any other red- 
flagged signaling arrangements, are abso- 
lutely useless in that country. Where the 


, ce is clear, or can be kept clear, around 


them, they serve well enough; but there 
it either snows or blows, or both, all the 
time, with the result that the holes imme- 
diately fill with snow and the traps refuse 
to spring. The native method, and the 
best one, is to attach your line to a bush 
driven into the snow, using a strong line 
and a snelled hook. Hook the shiner 
through the tail—way through onto the 
gut—and hook again in front of the back 
fin, just behind the gills. Mister Lake 
Trout, let us hope, or Mister Cusk, or 
some other fish, will swallow that minnow 
head first, and then begin to regret it. 
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But unless you have used a line and hook 
heavy enough to stand the first rush of a 
big fish, you will regret it, also. A springy 
bush will ease the strain on a line; a 
pickerel trap furnishes a dead hold that is 
easily broken. 

We caught plenty of cusk—a new fish to 
us, but one that is very, very good eating, 
being sweet and free from bones. In looks 
they resemble a cross between a horned- 
pout and an eel. I am sorry not to make 
my description as appetizing as they really 
are. The “lakers” were the big game we 
were after, however, and, like everything 
clse worth having, were hard to get. 

“Years ago we used to catch lots of 
them,” said Ross. “I used to come in here 
and build a bark hut on the lake to keep 
from freezing, then I’d scatter crumbs oh 
the snow and prop up a snowshoe over 
them. These little crossbill birds would 
come around feeding on the crumbs; and 
when one would get beneath the racquet, 
I'd pull out the prop with a string, catch 
it, and bait a hook with the freshly skinned 
body. Finest bait you ever saw.” 

About once in so often you have to go 
around with a shovel and axe and chop 
out the lines. Now comes your most ex- 
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citing moment. Have you hooked a fish? 
And what is it? Be sure of this; while 
you may have hooked one, you haven't 
caught one until it is out on the ice. Not 
a great deal of sport in this, you think? 
Perhaps not, judged by the highest stand- 
ard of sportsmanship. Still, it offers an 
excuse to get one into the great outdoors, 
and at a beautiful season, which, after all. 
is about the best that can be said of any 
recreation. And it does not greatly de- 
plete the fish supply, because—whisper— 
you won't catch many fish! Nor did we. 

But all this is as it should be. No true 
fisherman judges his success or his pleas- 
ure by the size or number of his string. 
Also, too much success might have de- 
tracted from some of the more potent 
charms and trials of the vacation. The 
snowshoe tramps through the wonderful 
winter woods in the light of a sailing 
moon; the heartbreaking experiences on 
the lake in the grasp of howling storms 
that cut with the blinding fury of a sand 
blast; the rabbit hunts in the alder thick- 
ets; the cozy evening card games before 
a roaring fire, and the companionship of 
one of the finest fellows and the best 
woodsman in the country. 
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A Dream of Fishing Time 


By C. H. Meiers 


Out beyond the town I wandered 
For a little while to-day, 

Till I came to where the shadows 
Of the willows dance and play 

In the little brook, that ripples 
O’er the rocks and swiftly goes 

On its way, to where the water 
Of the great, dark river flows. 


Then I listened to the murmur, 
As I gazed into the stream, 
And its music seemed to soothe me, 
Till I saw, as in a dream, 
One place where some other willows 
Cast their shadows, long ago, 
While two little boys sat fishing 
In the water just below. 


I could see the bare feet dangling 
From the blue, grass-covered bank; 

How they scrambled back behind it 
As the restless bobber sank! 

And a joy that has no equal 
Found expression in a shout, 

When a boy, with great excitement, 
Pulled his first big sucker out. 


Time has passed, but I remember 
How he quickly ran away, 
Rushing proudly to his mother 
With the fish he’d caught that day; 
While his chum looked on in wonder 
At the childishness displayed, 
For he said he’d caught one bigger 
(But, of course, ’twas never weighed). 


Now the boys have grown to manhood, 
And they’ve drifted far apart; 
But in summer time those pictures 
Come, at least to one man’s heart; 
For the chum is not forgotten, 
And his face I’d like to see, 
There! I guess I almost told you 
That the little boy was me. 
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The Sport of Kings 


THE PAST AND PRESENT DUCK SHOOTING ON 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS SUSQUEHANNA FLATS 


By B. W. Mitchell 


66 ATHER un-American sport, then,” 

R you will say. Not so; for have 

not we Americans coined the 

term “kings of finance” and it is only they 
who can habitually enjoy it. 

Probably the finest—certainly the cost- 
liest—shooting at waterfowl to be enjoyed 
in this big round world is the famous 
ducking on the Susquehanna Flats at the 
head of Chesapeake Bay, included within 
a rude square hardly more than six miles 
on a side. The bay here spreads broad 
and shallow; great bars have been 
formed by the age-long activities of the 
fair river carrying down silt and the 
waste of lowland and mountain in time 
of flood, and on these bars, sunken below 
the surface from a few inches to six or 
seven feet, grows in profusion the vallis- 
neria, favorite food of many species of 
wild ducks. This aquatic plant, with its 
long grass-like ribbons of leaves and its 
white, crisp, juicy stalk and bulbous roots, 
makes the upper Chesapeake the Mecca of 
duck aristocracy from the Labrador to 
the Florida Keys. The vallisneria is 
called in common parlance wild celery, 


probably because of a fancied resem- 
blance of its bleached stalk and root to 
the spicy vegetable sacred to Christmas 
dinner; and, though it has no taste that 
the human tongue can detect, it imparts 
to the flesh of ducks that feed upon it, 
especially to the regal canvasbacks that 
feed upon the root only, a rare delicacy 
of flavor which practically doubles the 
market value of the birds. It may, there- 
fore, readily be imagined that market 
gunners were quick to take advantage 
of a locality where the birds were of such 
superlative quality that every shot fired 
yielded a profit double that of the same 
shot if fired elsewhere. The wealthy 
sportsmen of the eastern cities were also 
attracted to the flats for the same reason, 
the high quality of the game, and by the 
further advantage of accessibility. It was 
also natural that the interests of the two 
classes of men should clash, and many 
scenes of a stormy drama were enacted 
on the bay, until conditions gradually ad- 
justed themselves to the present situation, 
where the market gunner compensates 
himself for the ducks he might kill if un- 
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restricted, by excessive charges upon the 
visiting sportsman. The result of this ad- 
justment is the absolute barring from the 
Susquehanna Flats of gentlemen of mod- 
erate income. It is the sport of kings! 

Take the map of Maryland and let us 
accurately locate this premier ducking 
ground of the world. Start where the 
beautiful Susquehanna River rolls its 
broad waters, more than a mile across, 
into the bay, and travel to the left. Here 
is Stump’s Point, famous as a ducking 
shore in the old days when the shooting 
was done from blinds upon the shore. 
Then Furnace Creek, Carpenter’s Point 
and the North East River, at the head of 
which is the little town of North East, 
one of the two centers of the ducking in- 
dustry. Thence pass down a stretch of 
shore backed by pretty wooded bluffs, to 
Turkey Point at the mouth of the Elk 
River. Sail directly across the bay to 
Spesutie Island; coast along this, over 
Spesutie Narrows to Swan Creeks, to 
Havre de Grace, the other “duck town,” 
and so to the Susquehanna again at Point 
Concord. Within these narrow limits lie 
“The Flats,” a succession of bars and tiny 
islands intersected by the deep channels 
of the escaping river. Within the last 
fifty years this area is rapidly filling up. 
Where in the early days gunners an- 
chored in eight feet of water, there is 
now barely four feet. Channels have be- 
come bars; bars have become islands— 
eloquent testimony to the increase in the 
denuding effect of the rains over moun- 
tainous watersheds cut bare of timber, as 
are the mountains of the upper reaches 
of the Susquehanna. 

A primitive region this, as always along 
unnavigable tidal waters whence com- 
merce is barred. From earliest times 
game, both of the water and of the wood, 
teemed. Even to-day ruffed grouse rocket 
with booming wings through the thickets 
of the wooded hills and bluffs bordering 
the bay; and so recently as eighty years 
ago wild turkeys roamed the river hills. 
The people are native here for genera- 
tions, son succeeding father in the busi- 
ness of gunning and fishing and in small 
farming; and when you ask of the sport 
of the olden days, you are told that, “My 
grandfather when he was a boy killed 


turkeys on yon hill,” or that, “My father’s 
best kill of ducks was made with a muz- 
zle loader on Carpenter’s Point.” The 
talk and thought of the people centers on 
what to them is the serious business of 
life, the gun and the net; so that the 
region is a sportsman’s paradise, with 
the crack of the gun and the smell of 
burning powder invading his very dreams. 
Long ago the ducks of this favored region 
were famous in the markets of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, especially the 
former, as being accessible to the gun- 
ners’ own Sailing craft. The shooting 
then was altogether “point shooting,” a 
few decoys being set off shore from the 
blind, and the ducks being further lured 
by the antics of trained dogs; for your 
educk is a bird of feminine curiosity, and 
until he has been frightened into heart 
disease by repeated shooting, he simply 
must investigate every queer thing he is 
not perfectly sure is human. These dogs 
were the famous Chesapeake Bay dogs, a 
distinct and most valuable breed, of which 
few remain, as they have been experi- 
mented with in various crosses by fool 
fanciers until the true stock, the hardiest 
water dog in the world, is all but extinct. 
It is greatly to be desired that kennel 
clubs shall seek to re-establish the breed 
in its purity. Point shooting held the 
stage for many years, with some little 
“bushwhacking”—a form of the sport in 
which a set of decoys was made in open 
water, the gunner retiring a few hundred 
yards and waiting until some ducks set- 
tled among the decoys, then sculling up 
stealthily for a shot. The first “sink- 
box,” now the approved method of gun- 
ning, made its appearance about 1850. It 
gained favor slowly. By the time of the 
Civil War there were but six or eight gun- 
ners on the flats who used boxes, and 
these did not venture to “set” in open 
water, fearing their unseaworthy craft as 
liable to fill and sink in the least sea. 
These first sink-boxes were primitive af- 
fairs, straight and narrow as the last sink- 
box of all time. They had but one board 
in the head wing and no foot wing at all, 
exposing the occupant to endless discom- 
fort and danger from the wash of water. 
They were weighted to water level by 
two pigs of iron in the box and by grass- 
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covered stones on the deck. Here were 
also painted figures colored like the back 
of a duck and carved heads were stuck 
into a hole bored at one end of the crude 
body. The only device for keeping the 
wash of the water out of the box was 
inch-and-a-half high wood strips nailed 
along the deck and visible as far as a duck 
could see. But ducks were callow and 
“green” in those days. The boxes were 
painted to match water conditions, dull 
lead color for clear water and a dirty 
yellow if the bay had been lashed to mud- 
diness by a gale. Of course, this meant 
a paint-smeared gunner; but with ducks 
darting and the market good, what mat- 
ter? Only seventy-five or 100 decoys 
were put out. The boxes have now de- 
veloped into complicated structures built 
with some slight—and very slight—regard 
to the comfort of the occupant. There is 
a widening at the shoulders, which not 
only conduces to comfort and to ease and 
quickness of movement, but conforms to 
approved types of coffins, so that in the 
lulls of sport the gunner may engage in 
profitable meditation. The wash of the 
water is kept out now by two parallel 
strips of sheet lead which can be turned 
up slightly, one or both, according to 
roughness of water, and serve almost per- 
fectly to keep the gunner dry, except in 
a gale. Pigs of iron no longer weight 
the box, but iron decoys’scattered over the 
deck sink the box and fill up that suspi- 
cious vacant circle in the midst of the 
dancing decoys. There are now four boards 
in the head wing and a fairly wide foot 
wing. On the canvas wings which con- 
tinue the side wings far out over the 
water are light wooden decoys whose 
bodies are but an inch thick; and outside, 


in the water to front and sides, float the- 


decoys that do the real business of deceit, 
works of art, perfect imitations of both 
sexes of the various species, often actually 
with eyes of glass colored to Nature, and 
with other up-to-date wrinkles that add 
mightily to their cost and—I whisper it 
low—not a whit to their attractiveness. 
Nowadays 300 to 400 decoys are set out; 
and recently two gunners “double stool- 
ing”’—that is, shooting from two sink- 
boxes beside each other—set out 850 de- 
coys. I may add that on this occasion a 


gale arose, and it took them four hours 
to lift the decoys. 

The names of the great gunners of the 
early days, their exploits and their kills, 
are quoted with awe around the grocery 
stove and in the cabins of bugeyes. There 
you hear of Bill Dobson of Havre de 
Grace, the first man to own a sink-box 
outfit on the bay. This was in the 50’s 
and early 60’s, when all shooting was with 
muzzle-loading double guns, great 9- and 
10-gauge engines of war. Wonderful was 
the dexterity acquired by these men in 
loading such awkward weapons in the 
cramped confines of a sink-box. On fir- 
ing, the gun was whirled back under the 
arm, trigger guard up. A double cup, 
holding four or five drams of powder and 
just fitting the muzzle openings, was 
hastily filled from a narrow-mouthed 
powder-can whose wooden stopper was 
drawn and replaced with the teeth. The 
contents of the cups were tossed down 
the barrels and sent on their way by a 
quick jerk of the muzzle: a quarter-inch 
black edge wad was seized from a box 
of wads and caps and was pushed home 
with the loading stick, but never rammed. 
The double cup was then dipped into the 
loose shot, giving a bulk-for-bulk load; a 
hurried pour, a wad, a push, a cap: the 
load was complete. A skilled man could 
load in about the time it now takes a 
novice with chilled fingers to load from 
the breech. You will hear of this speedy 
loading; you will hear, too, of John Mahan, 
cf Ben Dye, of William Brumfield 
and of William Burroughs—names to 
conjure with—and you will hear of Henry 
Cowden, reputed the most expert point 
shot of his day. The skill of these men 
with the double shotgun was almost un- 
canny; as, indeed, is that of their succes- 
sors to-day, with, however, far better 
weapons. When the breech-loading guns 
came into use, the slaughter became tre- 
mendous. The record kill for the flats was 
made by Bill Dobson, then long past his 
prime, in the autumn of 1884. He was 
gunning from the sloop Ocean Wave, a 
locally famous craft, and set out the decoys 
on this particular morning after a bitter 
quarrel with his partner over the location 
of the set, the latter finally prevailing. 
His judgment was vindicated by the result. 
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Dobson’s first shot blew the muzzle from 
a Greener gun from which he had for- 
gotten in his anger to remove the oiled 
rags. Reduced thus to one gun—for every 
gunner has two with him in the box—he 
was fairly bombarded with ducks and re- 
taliated in kind. The first pick-up netted 
260 ducks, and the final score for the day 
was 512, of which 340 were redheads, the 
rest chiefly the matchless canvasbacks, 
with a few black ducks. The following 
autumn William Brumfield, using for the 
first time a breech-loading gun, established 
the second best record of 316. He also 
holds the best record for canvasbacks, 174 
in one day. 


The early gunning on the flats was - 


exclusively market gunning. It may read- 
ily be credited that professional gunners, 
meeting with the success indicated above, 
looked with deep disfavor upon the arrival 
of the gentleman sportsman on the scene. 
The progress of the latter was slow. So 
late as 1868 there were but three sporting 
craft on the flats, all owned by wealthy 
Philadelphians. These were Henry Diss- 
ton, the pioneer in America in the making 
of saws; Sheriff Wright; and a capitalist 
named Watmough. For several years, 
however, sportsmen from Baltimore, Phil- 


adelphia and New York had been invad- 
ing the “points,” buying up the land and 
monopolizing the choice sites for blinds. 
Up to this time gunning on the flats had 


‘ been absolutely unrestricted in season and 


method; but in 1868 the influential in- 
vaders procured the passage by the Mary- 
land legislature of a severely restrictive 
measure containing, among other provi- 
sions, a clause forbidding shooting afloat 
at a distance from the shore greater than 
100 yards. The livelihood of the market 
gunners was gone; for with the shores 
preémpted, it would be worse than futile 
to “set” within this trifling distance. The 
rebellion was universal and immediate. 
The law was openly defied. The sports- 
men obtained the despatching of a revenue 
ecutter to patrol the waters. The gunners 
fled from their boxes in panic, and their 
costly outfits were ruthlessly destroyed. 
The first act of retaliation was carried out 
by Ben Dye, Bill Dobson, Jake Poplar 
and William Brumfield. Sailing out of 
Gunpowder River, they bore away to the 
celebrated blinds at Grace’s Quarters, 
later purchased as a shooting resort by a 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Anchoring just off the blinds, they began 
ostentatiously fishing. Paying no atten- 
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NOT SO MANY, BUT ENOUGH 


tion to imperious orders from the blinds 
until a threat was made of firing on their 
boat, they then unlimbered their 10-gauge 
artillery which they had concealed in the 
cabin and invited the fire of the enemy, 
proclaiming their own deadly earnestness 
of purpose. 

“You have taken our living,” said they, 
“but you have won a barren victory. You 
shall never shoot on these shores. Repeal 
the law, and we will play fair. There are 
ducks enough for all.” 

On another occasion the occupant of a 
sink-box, looking up to find the white side 
of the cutter towering above him, and be- 
ing prepared for emergencies by having 
a keg of powder with him in the box, 
threatened desperately to blow himself and 
the cutter to regions vividly described, if 
he were harmed. He was not molested. 
These and other occurrences had their 
effect, and the obnoxious law was amended 
at the next session of the legislature and 
kas remained substantially unchanged to 
the present day. By this law, shooting is per- 
mitted on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days from the opening of the season to 
January Ist; after that date, Saturdays are 
added till the close of the season. Under- 
water netting is forbidden; as is also 


shooting from launches, or with the deadly 
big guns, using six ounces of powder and 
a pound of shot, at ducks bedded for the 
night, their habit being to sleep afloat in 
great clusters; nor shall any “set” be made 
before five o’clock in the morning. There 
is, however considerable law-breaking, 
some market gunners sharing the moon- 
shiners’ view of law as well as the moon- 
shiners’ desperate character. The boom of 
the big guns may be heard almost any 
favorable night. The offenders are per- 
fectly well known, three men of Havre 
de Grace being the ringleaders both in big 
gun shooting at night and in underwater 
netting. The law-abiding gunners are ter- 
rorized by these desperadoes. One man, 
deprecating the destruction wrought by 
his criminal confréres, said to the writer: 
“Of course we know who they are. But 
if we inform on them, our houses will be 
burned over our heads, our boats sunk, and 
some of us found some day in the mud, 
shot to death.” The so-called detectives 
sent by the state authorities to ferret out 
offenses and offenders are either hopeless 
incapables, drunken and cowardly, or they 
are crooks in collusion with the illegal 
gunners. Even in case of arrest, acquit 

is almost certain; for criminal law prac- 
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tice in the United States has degenerated 
into a science of evading justice, and tech- 
nicalities and appeals have made punitive 
legislation a howling farce. In the case of 
the market gunners, the great rise in prices 
in recent years furnishes constant tempta- 
tion to illegal killing. Reliable informa- 
tion is difficult to obtain as to the prices 
paid for ducks at the wharves of North 
East and Havre de Grace prior to 1882. 
In that year canvasbacks brought $1.75 to 
$2.00 the pair; redheads, 75 cents to $1.00; 
blackheads, 4o cents; and the delicious 
little ruddy ducks, locally called “greasers” 
from the resemblance of their flight to a 
streak of greased lightning, were vaiue- 
less. To-day canvasbacks bring $3.00 to 
$3.50; redheads, $2.50; ruddy ducks, $1.50; 
blackheads alone have not increased in 
price. At such prices lawbreaking is prof- 
itable. 

But it is not the lawless poor alone who 
defy law and right in the Chesapeake. 
Certain of the lawless rich set them an evil 
example by defying law and decency for 
mere whim. The sons of a multi-million- 
aire Philadelphian, who cherish a reputa- 
tion as sports rather than sportsmen, have 
made the five-o’clock set law a dead letter. 
These reckless youths make their set at 
all hours of the night and when arrested, 
pay the, to them, trivial fine with a leer. 
Confiscation and destruction of outfit must 
be incorporated in this law before it is 
again of value. On the muddy rim of 
Spesutie a plutocrat of Gotham maintains 
a ducking shore where, during the spring 
flight, countless blackheads and ringnecks 
are slaughtered and never retrieved, long 
rows of dead and decaying ducks drifting 
ashore with wind and tide. This, I believe, 
is unhappily not illegal. 

The equipment for gunning on the flats 
to-day is costly and complicated. In every 
complete outfit must be four boats and at 
least 400 or 500 decoys. Chief among the 
boats is a graceful craft, fifty or sixty feet 
over all, with two raking masts, and re- 
joicing in the name of “bug-eye.” This 
odd name is said to have been suggested 
by the two hawse pipes in the bow, which 
give the craft, advancing bow on, the 
appearance of some great water insect 
coming at you with two sinister black eyes 
gloomily glaring from its snow white head. 


These boats all have auxiliary power, and 
are comfortable and seaworthy. There 
niust also be a launch for setting and gath- 
ering the decoys and for retrieving the 
kills; a “whack-boat,” a sort of dory, for 
bushwhacking or in case of break down 
of the launch; and there is the indispensa- 
ble sink-box. Such an outfit entails an ex- 
penditure of $2,000 or $3,000 and usually 
constitutes the entire fortune of its owner. 
The apparently extortionate prices charged 
for gunning are thus seen to depend on 
two factors; the necessity of earning a 
fair interest on the capital invested, and 
a consideration of the value of the ducks 
that the supremely skillful market gunner 
would himself kill in a day. The early 
charges. for shooting and service were $50 
for the first day of the season, or $150 for 
the first week, gradually declining as the 
season progressed to $30 per day. Nowa 
sportsman, to shoot on the first day, must 
pay $100 or $200, according to the bargain 
he may be able to make; the range of 
prices declining with the advance of the 
season through $60, $50, to a minimum of 
$30 per day from the end of November 
onward. Visiting gunners are expected to 
bring their own food supplies. The 
charges for bushwhack shooting fluctuate 
between $20 and $10 per day. The prices 
here quoted are for outfit and service, and 
no objection is made if a day’s shooting is 
shared by three or even four sportsmen 
taking turns in the box, thus reducing 
somewhat the individual cost. 

In all the years of killing, the ducks 
have greatly decreased in numbers, except- 
ing the canvasbacks which the oldest gun- 
ners say are as numerous as ever. But the 
end of American duck shooting is in sight 
unless illegal shooting and netting be 
sternly and effectively stamped out. The 
skill of an experienced market gunner is 
simply amazing. Captain Frank Jackson, 
ef North East, the premier gunner of the 
bay, a law-abiding and honorable gentle- 
man, although compelled by the blindness 
of his right eye and by excessive right- 
handedness to shoot from the right shoul- 
der, using the left eye, can count confi- 
dently on five ducks from every “dart,” 
and frequently kills seven. Automatics 
are new on the flats, but they are deadly, 
as such records clearly show. A limit 
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should be placed on the daily kill. Even 
to-day, kills of over 200 ducks to the box 
are frequently reported. Such kills do 
not argue abundant ducks, out deadly skill 
with deadlier weapons than ever before 
known. 

To the sportsman, shooting for the sake 
of sport, a day upon the Susquehanna Flats 
is an experience of rare pleasure. Let me 
invite you to share with me one such hal- 
cyon day. The wintry sun is throwing its 
declining rays in cold yellow shafts over 
the little pebbly wharf, and the tag ends of 
an expiring gale are whistling through the 
cordage, as we step into the cosy cabin 
of the Virginia E.—bug-eye, a trim and 
graceful craft bearing the name of a trim 
and graceful little maid, quite the dearest 
little maid alive—so her father thinks, and 
he is generally in the right. There is a 
hurrying on board of stores, guns and am- 
munition, a casting off of ropes, a throb 
of an engine, and we are off down’ the 
North East River while the tatters of the 
gale scud off the curling crests of the white 
caps. The captain casts a weather-wise 
eye about the horizon: “If that blow 
doesn’t quit,” he says doubtfully, “we can’t 
set.” And then you fall to praying the 
weather man to be kind. “Supper?” 
“No! it’s too beautiful on deck. Wait till 
we anchor.” 

The sun dips its crimson rim behind the 
distant bluffs; the full moon gleams in the 
infinite blue, and the bug-eye ripples along 
a lane of molten silver. As we near the 
flats, lights flash out here and there, warn- 
ings of preémpted sets. “You can’t gun 
here,” say tne lights, “we’re ahead of you.” 
But the captain knows where he is going 
and where the ducks fed yesterday, so we 
do not worry at these saucy prohibitions ; 
and presently our own claim light flashes 
forth, the “mud hook” drops, and we swing 
to the tide and fall to at the steak and 
baked potatoes with that mystic keen relish 
that only gunners know. 

“Dress for the hunt and roost in your 
feathers,” is the order, “for you'll have 
no time in the morning.” And then by 
lantern light the decoys, hundreds of them, 
are passed up from the hold and stowed 
astern in the launch, across the “gun’l” of 
which rests the sink-box with wings fold- 
ed like a great sleepy duck, all trim to 


slip overboard when we reach the set 
ground in the morning. Long before you 
are ready, you are hauled remorselessly 
out of bed; but your sleep-dulled brain 
sparks to vivid wakefulness as the electric 
message, “Duck,” is flashed to every nerve 
end. More steak and steaming cocoa, and 
as the clock nears the stroke of five—no 
matter if it be a bit fast—you step over- 
side into the launch and chug-chug to the 
lee of a point where the ducks have been 
feeding, and where the still stiff breeze 
kicks up less of a sea. Sink-boxes have 
been known to justify their name beneath 
their occupant, and the Chesapeake in No- 
vember is horribly wet. Now there is a 
roar of wings, and a thousand dim and 
dusky forms hurtle away into the gray. 
Don’t you care; they were just interrupt- 
ed at breakfast and they’ll be back. Over- 
board slides the box. The great wings 
unfold, and the choppy seas smite them 
viciously and recoil foiled. Out go the 
decoys at wonderful speed. It is an art, 
this decoy setting and lifting; for each 
anchor cord must be neatly unwrapped and 
wrapped again—and imagine the tangle of 
400 strings if you get somewhat careless. 
Here are blackheads, redheads, canvas- 
backs; and your captain knows exactly 
where to place each so as best to allure 
the wary quarry. 

“All set!” You leap from the launch to 
the deck of the box, cuddle down into it 
at full length, your head on an air pillow 
just high enough to enable the eye to range 
level with the water. As the launch sput- 
ters away to the bug-eye to wait for the 
first pick-up, you can hardly persuade 
yourself that the bobbing horde around 
you is not alive. 

Close to the water, coming out of no- 
where, a winged projectile hurls itself 
toward you. It is a greaser, tiny and suc- 
culent. Up quick. Hold three feet in 
front of him. Fire! Your shot lines out 
along the water six feet behind him. 
You rub your eyes and say things. It is 
like shooting at a Marconigram. You spy 
a flock headed your way. Down; down 
close, and efface yourself. They waver. 


' “Leg” them a bit; that is, lift your big 


booted foot and move it up and down. 
Never knew before, did you, that the mas- 
culine foot could look attractive to any 
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Maybe they take it for a 
decoy flapping his wings. Curiosity con- 
quers; they’re going to dart! Perfect 
presence of mind is needed to score well. 
Rise up quickly as they come at you, head 
on. There is wild confusion. Hold on 
the near bird and have nerve to wait until 
another one aligns with him. Then fire. 
Two drop; another with the second bar- 
rel. Confound them! They’re going to 
right-quarter on you, the most difficult of 
all sink-box shots. Drop the 12 gauge and 
grab the 8. Lift your feet and whirl 
quickly around, pivoting on what, had you 
been one of your own remote ancestors, 
would have been your tail, your feet out on 
the deck of the box. The 8-gauge held 
well ahead, pulls one out of the air, and you 
shove it around after another. Try as 
you will, you cannot get the gun ahead of 
the frightened birds, though you know per- 
fectly well that the shot would be an easy 
one for your captain. No use to pull, if 
you are not ahead of the duck. Let the 
rest go. Anyway, four blackheads out 
of one dart isn’t so bad; and you resume 
your watch with your blood moving just 
a bit faster. Another solitary little greaser 
dead ahead. This time you rise at just the 
right moment, and the poor little chap 
loses his wits and towers; a fatal move. 
You begin to think again about that 
dart of blackheads. You didn’t manage 
them well. You should have allowed some 
to alight, then done your killing in the air 
and tried for the others as they rose— 
which sometimes they are surprisingly 
slow to do—for it is assumed that you will 
never shoot at a duck on the water unless 
he be a cripple. But the best of us will 
sometimes err. 

Look now around the pink horizon. 
Millions of ducks are a-wing. Have you 
ever seen anything like it? Ill answer 
for you, “Never.” Here comes another 
bunch. Leg them a little. There, you’ve 
attracted them, and your heart comes up 
in your throat with a bump as you recog- 
nize several canvasbacks among the black- 
heads. The Red Gods are kind to you. 


thing alive? 


Tell yourself not to be an ass, now, and 
shoot at the nearest; but pick those can- 
plumpest 


vasbacks and _ the of them. 
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Down they come with a rush. Just overt 
your decoys the handsome creatures drop 
their feet and throw themselves perpen- 
dicular in the air, their snowy breasts 
the plainest target in the world. Down 
they go inertly at your double shot, a 
dead kill, and you wouldn’t change that 
narrow box for a chair in the cabinet. 
Look! a lone pair of something’s annihilat- 
ing space in the upper air. Behold them 
falling! But it is no fall, as you quickly 
realize. With set, half-closed wings they 
rocket down on your decoys and just as 
you expect them to poise and alight and 
you rise for the shot, they catch the air 
upon quick-expanded pinions, skim the de- 
coys, and tower away while you look fool- 
ish and scratch your head. Here is where 
a quick wit and thorough knowledge of the 
game come to the gunner’s aid. No won- 
der the captain can beat you to a frazzle. 
His acquaintance with ducks is lifelong. 
He seems to know precisely what they will 
do in a given case, and what he will do 
if they don’t. He knows their flight, their 
fancies and their tongue. He can talk to 
every duck in his own language, and he 
knows just when to talk and what to say. 
He will greet the black duck with a loud 
nasal quack, varying the call with the 
season of the year from the female’s in- 
sistent quacking, five or six rapid quacks 
in descending scale, to the single qua-a-ck 
of the male. The blackhead responds to 
a soft tongue-trill, and the mallard to a 
guttural rasp. “Me-ow,” a nasal, whining 
cat-squall, is a message from an old friend 
to a redhead, while the royal canvasback 
hears an invitation in a low throaty call, 
like the laugh of the screech-owl ringing 
eerily through the still evening air. As 
you reflect upon all the duck lore you have 
heard in the cabin of that bug-eye, and 
wonder if you will ever master it, you 
realize that mere marksmanship will never 
kill ducks. This great truth you ponder 
over as you alternate your hits and your 
misses, your kills and your cripples, until 
the launch chug-chugs out to you, gathers 
the dead, chases the cripples if in sight, 
and takes a happy man back to the bug-eye 
to hot soup and coffee, while your friend 
replaces you in the box. ; 


























“I was fortunate enough to meet Mr. Peach” 


The Makings ot a Ranchman 


By S. D. Barnes 


Illustrations by Remington Schuyler 


. B. Q. Ranch,” 
Rio Dos Piedro, Ariz. 
Mrs. Epw. P. LASALte, 

“The Pines,” Stamford, Conn. 
MoTHER MINE: 

This is going to be a short letter, just 
to let you know that I am safely ar- 
rived at the “Barbecue,” and think it very 
likely that I shall be happy enough here 
when I get better used to the changed 
surroundings. It is a different world from 
the one I have been used to, and in many 
ways not as I had expected. It seems so 
funny to be where there are only men— 
not even a woman cook or chambermaid. 
But I think I shall like the cook better 
than all the others. He is only a few 
years older than me, and he wears a 
gunny-sack apron in the kitchen. He came 
from Texas, and the men call him “Sally.” 
One of the men, hearing my name, said 





that I am probably a relation of the cook’s 
by a former marriage, but that the boys 
wouldn’t lay it up against me so long as 
I behaved myself. I will try to find out 
more about this before writing again. 
Uncle Dick did not expect me until next 
week, it seems, and is away on a trip to 
Tucson. The foreman thinks he will be 
back to-morrow. He says Uncle Dick 
never takes more than two or three days 
for a “whizz”—whatever that may be— 
and is “sure to roll in in good shape.” He 
wanted to know whether I was instructed 
to take charge of things until Uncle 
came, and seemed relieved when I told 
him I was not. It will probably be some 
time before I can undertake supervising 
the ranch work. Mr. Wells, the foreman, 
says they are going to “cut out a carload 
of threes” in the morning, and that he 
intends to “throw ’em on the late burn, 
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where the grass is jumpin’ a foot a min- 
nit.” I hope they will let me go along, 
for it all sounds interesting. 

The long journey by rail was tiresome, 
but I slept well at night, and the meals 
served in the dining car were not so 
bad. (To-night we had only beefsteak, 
fried till it was like leather, and hot 
bread and strong coffee without milk. I 
don’t understand why one can’t have milk 
at a cow ranch. The cook said that Mr. 
3ughouse and another gentleman swiped 
the last can this morning, when they filled 


“SOME CARD GAME 


their warbags to drive to Dry Springs 
range.) Going out from El Paso I got 
acquainted with two of my fellow pas- 
sengers, and liked them both very much. 
One was a clergyman from Fort Worth, 
on his way to Los Angeles to attend some 
sort of a convention. I am not sure of 
the other’s vocation, but his destination 
was the same. He said he could always 
get a sight for his pile in Los Angeles, and 
that it was usually easy money. He said 
that if I would go with him, he would put 
me on the velvet. Of course I couldn't 
go, but it reminded me of what you 
said, that there were always plenty of 


FIELD AND 
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STREAM 


chances in the West for an industrious 
young fellow of gentlemanly education and 
appearance. 

There was no stage line from San 
Patricio to the ranch, and no livery stable 
where I could hire a conveyance; so I 
bought a nice little pony from a Mexican 
and rode over. The pony and saddle cost 
me only thirty dollars, which must have 
been cheap, for the men at the ranch ad- 
mired both very much. Bill Dodds said 
the pony was “sure a sight,” and that he 
wished he was financially able to own such 





, 


I NEVER SAW BEFORE’ 
a little beauty. He seems very gentle and 
surefooted, but does not like to hurry; 
and he kept trying to circle about and go 
back to town—probably because he is so 
fond of his former owner. The men say 
he is too nice to ride on the range, and 
that to-morrow they will rope me a fresh 
mount out of the bunch; but the foreman 
wants them to wait until Uncle gets back. 

I saw some wonderfully big rabbits as 
I was riding out, and quite a lot of prairie 
dogs. I shot at some of them, but the men 
say that my revolver is too small to kill 
them. You should see the “guns” they 
carry at their belts—they are young can- 
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nons. Bill Dodds showed me some notches 
cut in the butt of his revolver, and when 
I asked him what they were for, he only 
winked and said, “Spare my youthful 
blushes.” I suppose he is a poor shot, and 
that the notches help him hold the weapon 
more steadily. 

They have such odd names out here. 
There is a Mr. Swayback Jones, and an- 
other young fellow whom they call Peach. 
I was fortunate enough to meet Mr. Peach 
as I was riding over from San Patricio. 
My pony had wandered from the trail, 
and I was very glad to find some one who 
could direct me to the ranch. But the 
funny thing about it was that Mr. Peach 
seemed to know I wanted to speak to him. 
Before we met he commenced shouting, 
“Oh, mamma, what is it? what is it?” I 
asked him if my pony was pointing toward 
the Barbecue Ranch, and he said he was, 
but with the wrong end. Then he showed 
me a little smoke coming up over a hill, 
five or six miles away, and said that it 
might be a volcano, or possibly the camp 
of hostile Indians, but he thought that it 
was Sally starting the kitchen fire with 
coal oil. He said I would likely fall in 
love with Sally, for she was a winsome 
young creature of numerous charms, and 
an expert performer on a French harp; 
but he warned me that she had loved be- 
fore and might prove fickle. You may 
know that I was surprised to find that the 
cook was a man, but it relieved me from 
embarrassment, for I was real dusty from 
the long ride. 

The house is not very neatly furnished, 
but they say there are some really com- 
fortable bunks: upstairs, and that I may 
sleep with Mr. Swayback, who has been 
married and raised a large family of chil- 
dren. Bill Dodds says that Mr. Swayback 
sleeps with his six-shooter belted on, 
and that I must be careful about touching 


him on the shoulder in the night, but that 
he is a nice man and always willing to 
apologize for his mistakes or hasty actions. 
The foreman gave me a Sharps carbine to 
put under my pillow, though they all in- 
sist that there have been no Indian mas- 
sacres of importance for five or six weeks, 
and that grizzly bears and mountain lions 
were never known to climb a ladder. Still 
one feels more comfortable when he is 
well armed. 

I am writing this while waiting for bed- 
time to come around. Mr. Dodds and Mr. 
Swayback and Mr. Peach are playing some 
card game that I never saw before—not 
at all like bridge whist or euchre—and they 
are betting on it. They talk a great deal, 
and Bill Dodds has been singing a song 
about an Indianian named Sam Bass, who 
was apparently a train robber in Texas. 
Mr. Peach is not so noisy, for he cannot 
get good hands. He says that two more 
deals will put him on his uppers, and has 
just confided to me that the other gentle- 
men should be ashamed to impose upon a 
poor orphan boy with only one father 
and mother, and holes in his last pair of 
socks. I wish they were going to let me 
sleep with Mr. Peach, for I think I am 
going to like him very much, 

You will be glad to know, mother, that 
I expect to enjoy every minute of my 
visit here. Bill Dodds says I have got 
the makings of a ranchman, and that he 
will put me on to all the kinks in less than 
a month. Kindly send me four flannel 
shirts and red silk handkerchiefs, a re- 
peating rifle and a revolver—.44-40—and 
a copy of Hoyle’s book on card games. 
Send by express as soon as possible. Other 
things that I need can be bought at San 
Patricio. 


Your loving son, 
NEb. 
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WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO USE IT 


By Louis Rhead 


HE middle of January is the time 

when fishing tourists go to Southern 

waters for sport and pleasure, in addi- 
tion to escape the rigors of the coldest 
and most disagreeable part of the winter, 
returning north at the end of March or 
April. The wise ones—that is, anglers— 
stay on a little later till the end of May. 
Everybody who has fished in Florida 
waters knows that the tarpon absents 
itself from October to March, and that 
up to within a few years winter fishing 
for tarpon was unknown, but now Tam- 
pico has been discovered as the winter 
quarters of this grand fish, affording 
sport just as good as that of Florida. The 
city of Tampico, Mexico, may be reached 
by steamer direct from New York, or 
better still, from Galveston, Texas. It 
must not be supposed, because the tarpon 
leaves the Florida peninsula, that no fish- 
ing there may be had; on the contrary, 
Florida in winter furnishes the finest fish- 
ing, of a greater variety and abundance, 
than any other locality in the wide world. 

C. F. Holder relates that “It is possible 
to-day, then, to find tarpon at any time, 
there being three great regions; that of 
southern Florida on both sides down to 
Key West, which can be fished from 
March to October, the season varying at 
different points; the Aransas Pass region, 
where the season is the same, and Tam- 
pico, where the sport obtains in mid- 
winter.” 

It is not my purpose in this short article 
to go into details regarding the mar- 
velous play on rod and Jine, or the splen- 
did leaps made by this Silver King of 
fishes, nor yet as to records of size and 
numbers caught by the plucky anglers who 
hold the honors richly deserved. Such 


are well known, and oft repeated in vari- 
ous journals. 


I am requested, therefore, 


to give briefly the latest ai. best tackle 
procurable, with some points on how to 
use it, that may be of service to those am- 
bitious anglers who are determined to 
meet this marine “knight in shining mail.” 
The writer has handled a few of these 
fish at close quarters, from Fort Pierce 
down to Jupiter Inlet on the Indian River, 
Florida, where the methods used vary 
according to individual choice. There are 
three ways of fishing for tarpon, each 
with its worthy advocates—trolling, bot- 
tom fishing, and harpooning—so that the 
angler chooses his locality according to 
the style of fishing tackle which he desires. 
If it is trolling, he will choose such a 
tidal-pass place as Punta Rassa or Punta 
Gorda. For still-fishing, he will look for 
the bays and coves near Fort Myers. 

The tackle used to capture this fish is 
as varied as are the methods employed; 
therefore I describe, not only that which 
I used, but the best of that in use by 
expert and experienced anglers. As with 
trout fishing by a boy with string and 
garden worm, if the truth be told, the 
same holds good of a Florida darky or a 
Texan youngster, who will catch a heavy 
tarpon on a fifteen-cent coarse hand-line; 
or they will whittle out a pole from a tree, 
that does duty just as good as the elab- 
orate expensive one-pieced rod wielded by 
the Northern swell angler. Nevertheless, 
we feel more satisfied to look friend or 
opponent in the face, if we are the pos- 
sessor of a single-piece rod, either of 
greenheart, noibwood, split-bamboo, or 
bethebara. A fine straight-grained green- 
heart tarpon rod measures seven feet over 
all, the butt having a weight of twelve 
ounces, and nineteen inches in length, its 
tip weighing fourteen ounces. The regu- 
lation tarpon noibwood rod measures six 
feet nine inches, the tip weighs thirteen 
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ounces, and its cost is $17.50 and 
upwards. If the double guides and 
rod-tip are German silver and lined 
with agate, the price is higher. 
The agate lining saves both the 
line and rod-end from friction of a 
high speed of play. Rod-butts 
vary: some prefer cork, others 
solid black rubber, or cork- or 
cane-wound. All tarpon rods have 
a double hand grasp, one below the 
reel being the largest, the one 
smaller, above. Some rods have 
only one double guide, others two, 
and a few prefer three guides on a 
six-foot tip. A double guide—that 
is, a guide tied upon each side of 
the rod—stops the tip from any 
tendency to set in one direction, 
and therefore remains always 
straight and true. The exact 
weight and length of a rod is a 
matter of personal preference; a 
big, heavy man does better with a 
correspondingly heavy rod. I 
have been thus particular in de- 
scribing the rod because a mis- 
fit makes it necessary to go on 
purchasing expensive rods till 
the right one is secured. I 
know one angler who has seven 
beauties, but the angler in 
question has many pockets 
always at flood tide of the 
wherewithal to purchase what 
takes his fancy. A six-foot tip 
is unwieldy to carry, but one- 
piece rods are the only really 
safe thing on big game fishing; 
TaRPoN [tWO or three-piece rods, put to- 

ROD gether with ferrules are not 

safe, however well built. 

Of reels there are many varieties, and 
the finer specimens run up in price to 
$60.00 The Vom Hofe reel is by far the 
most widely known and I think used more 
extensively, probably from the fact that 
one of the makers is a well-known expert 
tarpon angler. But the reel must be well 
made, of hard rubber and German silver, 
both materials being impervious to salt 
water, which plays the dickens with 
every article in fishing tackle, unless care- 
fully looked after. The reel should be 
jeweled, and while more expensive at 
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first cost, a good one will wear out several 
cheap ones. It should be large enough to 
hold 300 yards of 21-thread line, and 
must meet the situation of a line that will 
play out as fast as an angry, wounded 
fish can carry it, and that will wind up at 
a speed that will allow the angler to keep 
ahead of a fish that is charging his boat 
head on. To govern the speed of the ebb 
and flow of the line various regulating 
devices are used. Some are satisfied to 
use on the left thumb a woolen or cotton 
thumb-stall, that is pressed upon the re- 
volving spool to give the desired speed 
and strain to the outgoing line. Others 
like a rectangle leather brake, attached to 
the bar, to be pressed at will on the revolv- 
ing spool. But what is known as a handle 
drag is the favorite and easiest mode of 
checking the rush of a savage fish. With 
this device it is never necessary for the 
angler to release his grasp on the handle, 
the reel being al- 
ways under con- 
trol, and the drag 
is given the fish 
by simply holding 
the handle sta- 
tionary. This 
drag or tension 
can be easily reg- 
ulated to suit all 
kinds of fishing, 
and for greater 
convenience the 
governor handle 
should be _ or- 
dered fitted with 
small thumb 
or wing screws. 
This does away 
with the menace 
of the reel handle 
whirring around 
like a  buzz-saw 
and lifting away 
a thumb = or 
pounding the 
hand. Five to 
eight pounds is 
the proper drag 
pressure, accord- 
ing to the 
strength of the TARPON LEADERS 

line. Various Hook with outside barbs 
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are sold at from $4.00 to 
$8.00, and can be fitted to any reel. 
Of the lines used in tarpon fishing 
the best is cuttyhunk linen, hand-laid, 
from the best quality Irish flax. The Ash- 
away line, known as the “Joseph Jeffer- 
son” tarpon line, Swastika brand, was used 
by the famous actor, and has been used by 
C. F. Holder and many other famous 
anglers. Spools are put up in various 
lengths to suit, and are sold at seventy- 
five cents to $12.000, according to thread- 
number and length of line. The 21-thread 
is sufficiently strong fer the largest fish, 
if played by an expert angler. It is im- 
portant that a new line should at first be 
soaked thoroughly in water and stretched 
end to end to dry. This prevents any tend- 
ency of the line to kink, and evens it up 
in strength. After use, to preserve its 
strength and usefulness, it should be taken 
from the reel and dried, because if the line 
be allowed to dry on the reel, the salt 
water will rot it, making it unsafe for 
more than one season’s fishing. Up to this 
point, the equipment is alike for trolling 
and still-fishing. It is with the hook and 
snell or snood that variation sets in. For 
bottom-fishing, the three-inch hook has a 
short bend and a long shank. The Van 
Vleck stands first, and the Vom Hofe also 
is a standard hook for still-fishing. As 
the ordinary angler is unable to distinguish 
the bite of a shark from the strike of a 
tarpon, various kinds of snells or snoods 
have been invented to meet the situation, 
to get rid of the shark and save the costly 
snood, the greater part of the line, and, 
perhaps even the rod and reel. One de- 
vice is a three-foot green cotton snood, 
wound with copper wire to within eight 
inches of the hook. Sharks are always 
hooked in the mouth, and feeling pain 
from the barb, at once snap their jaws 
together, severing the snood somewhere 
within the eight-inch unprotected portion. 
Thus the angler saves both line and snood. 
The tarpon swallows the hook some dis- 
tance down its stomach, so that the eight 
inches of unprotected snood are not in 
danger. The line plays over a razor-edge 


drags 


bony jaw that would cleave it apart, were 
it not that a portion of the copper re- 
inforced snood had been reached, and the 
cutting edge makes no impression. In 


other words, the tarpon is caught by a 
deep swallow of the hook, and the shark 
by a mouth-prick. Another method of get- 
ting rid of the shark is by means of a hide- 
leather snood that yields to the shark's 
teeth; also a three-ply strand, thirty 
inches long, of rust-proof wire. Lastly, 
there is the phosphor bronze wire, but by 
using the three-ply wire, a very much 
more flexible leader is obtained, which ts 
very essential in tarpon fishing. A bronze 
barrel swivel should always be used be- 
tween the snood and line to prevent twist- 
ing and kinking. 

Bass and mascalonge fishing methods 
prevail in tarpon fishing. In still-fishing, 
with muliet as bait, the fish should be 
allowed to take it, swallow it well, and 
carry it away fully thirty feet, before the 
angler strikes the hook home. If done too 
soon and a strain is put on the line, the 
fish will suddenly appear above the sur- 
face and spit out the hook and bait before 
the angler has finished his wrist motion. 

In trolling, the angler strikes quick and 
sharp so soon as he feels the hook is 
taken. The best trolling is over from 
forty to sixty feet of water in the passes 
where the ocean or the gulf comes in over 
sand-bars, and the tide action is swift, but 
not violent. Move the launch at the rate 
of about four miles an hour, having from 
seventy-five to 100 feet of line out. The 
best all-around bait for both trolling and 
bottom fishing is the mullet, and it is 
hooked through the eye or shoulders, 
according to the angler’s taste. Still an- 
other way of catching tarpon is that by 
harpooning, but as I do not consider it to 
come within the range of angling, I have 
nothing to say concerning the tools used 
by experts at this game. 

Of the many places to go to that have 
become famous I hesitate to say which is 
best. But it can be safely said at the right 
season tarpon in plenty may be captured 
from the Indian River down to Palm 
Beach, on to Biscayne Bay; then on, to the 
fine fishing camp at Long Key, and as far 
down as Key West; thence up the Gulf 
side of the Florida peninsula to Naples, 
Fort Myers, Punta Gorda, Tampa and 
Cedar Keys, and up the Louisiana coast, 
and as far as Aransas Pass, Texas, noted 
for its excellent fishing. 
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Amateur Trapshooting Championship 
By Ernest W. Reynolds 


je fifth annual Trapshooting Cham- 


pionship of America, at clay targets, 
was held under the auspices of the 
New York Athletic Club at its beautiful 
and well-appointed country seat at Travers 
Island, on December 8th and gth, the first 
day being given over to the Champion- 
ship Preliminary, an event gotten up to 
give the out-of-town shooters, and any 
others who desired to do so, an opportu- 
nity of shooting over the grounds under 
the same conditions as would obtain in the 
premier annual event of the amateur trap- 
shooting world. The weather conditions 
both days could hardly have been better, 
considering the time of the year, except 
that a wind the first day, which pene- 
trated to the marrow, made the tar- 
gets duck and dip at times in a most ex- 
asperating manner. To those who had 
never shot over the grounds, the varied 
foreground of water, land, rocks and trees 
was most puzzling. There was much over- 
shooting, and the clay saucers would get 
away much farther and faster than some 
of the shooters supposed. 
The attendance the first day was not up 
to the mark of last year, but the field was 


very classy. It included the winner of the 
inaugural shoot in 1905, Mr. John H. 
Hendrickson, of Jamaica, Long Island, 
that sterling shot at both clay targets and 
game; Wm. M. Foord, of Wilmington, 
Del., the winner of the second renewal 
in 1906, with a score of 94, after a shoot- 
off with Fred. W. Moffett, and the run- 
ner-up in 1908; and George S. McCarty, 
of Philadelphia, who had won the event 
in 1908 with the record score of 96. The 
only former winner who was absent was 
Dr. Edward F. Gleason, Boston, Mass., 
who won the event in 1907 with the then 
record score of 95. From far and near 
the shooters gathered, E. S. Rogers, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, coming the greatest dis- 
tance to compete in the events. Philadel- 
phia was well represented. Boston sent 
a strong delegation, while that old war- 
horse, Harry L. Edgarton, from Willi- 
mantic, Conn., seemed to have been the 
sole representative of the Nutmeg State. 
From Albany came John B. Sanders, who 
was one of the place men in 1907; several 
shooters came down from Ossining and 
shooters from the nearby towns of New 
Jersey and a trio from Trenton,—all three 











of whom had the right to put D.D.S. be- 
hind their names. Greater New York fur- 
nished its full quota. Dr. P. Moeller, from 
Nyack, N. Y., a man who has reached 
his allotted three-score and ten, but who 
is still active and enjoys the sport, was on 
hand, and no shoot hereabouts would be 
complete without him. There were cham- 
pions of all degrees enrolled; George K. 
Kouwenhoven, of the Bergen Beach Gun 
Club, the Metropolitan Champion; Louis 
W. Colquitt, of the Jersey City Gun Club, 
the Cosmopolitan Champion; Charles T. 
Day, Jr., the New Jersey State Cham- 
pion; Dr. F. W. Matth .s, the winner of 
the Westy Hogan Championship; Frank 
B. Stephenson, the Crescent Athletic Club 
Champion; Fred. H. Schauffler, the New 
York Athletic Club Champion; two for- 
mer winners of the American Amateur 
Championship and its holder, George S. 
McCarty, who is also the holder of the 
Pennsylvania State Championship. With 
this array of talent, it was not to be won- 
dered that expectations of high scores 
were freely expressed; and when some of 
the shooters began the first round on 
Wednesday with straight strings, and oth- 
ers came in just behind with one and two 
down, there were many prognostications 
as to the score that would be made by the 
winner. Charley Newcomb, Dr. D. L. 
Culver and Horace Kirkwood each made 
straights at number one trap and A. L. 
Ivins and R. C. Watson each had 24s. 
The second round saw Newcomb repeat, 
while Culver slipped to 23 and Kirkwood 
dropped to 21, Ivins getting 23—making 
Newcomb’s score a clean one at the half- 
way mark, Culver two down and Ivins 
had three out. H. A. Groesbeck, Jr., made 
23 on his first try and supplemented it with 
a straight, and that put him on the same 
rung with Culver. Thus early it seemed 
as if the field had simmered down to this 
quartet, and though three of the four fin- 
ished away up at the top, there was one 
shooter who, thought to have gotten such 
a poor start that he would be out of the 
running, slipped in with 48 out of his last 
50 and got a little look-in. Everything 
was running so smoothly along the firing 
line that the fourteen squads had finished 
their first 50 targets in a little more than 
an hour, and a halt was called for lunch- 
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eon, as the Shooting Committee had set 


and it was thought other shooters would 
be on hand. 

When shooting was resumed after 
luncheon, Charley Mink got going and 
piled up a total of 93—a very good score 
under the conditions, but not quite good 
enough here, ‘as developments later proved. 
Groesbeck made a 24 on his third try, 
making him only three down in 75 and 
having an excellent chance of being quite 
close up. When Newcomb came on with 
his third straight, making 75 without a 
skip, there were many predictions and 
hopes that he would go through without 
letting a single target escape his accurate 
judgment and pointing; but when he ar- 
rived at the last set of traps, where the 
wind got free sweep, he dropped his sev- 
enth target, and later dropped three more, 
much to the regret of almost every con- 
testant in the race and the many specta- 
tors who had gathered about to watch his 
work—for be it here said that trapshoot- 
ers, taken as a whole, are very fair. 
Though they are rivals in the competition, 
no one begrudges the honors to the win- 
ner of an event where a creditable score 
is made; although those who are just 
short of the top, with chances and hopes 
of reaching that goal, have their own lit- 
tle excuses for failure. This gave New- 
comb the very excellent total of 96, which 
proved to be the winning score, though 
Groesbeck and Dr. Culver both had 
chances of reaching that total by making 
full scores at No. 4 traps. Ivins kept plug- 
ging along, and when his total was marked 
up it was found that 94 was the sum, he 
making 47 in each half. Mink and Groes- 
beck stood on the same rung with 93 each. 
A shoot-off was called, and Mink made 24 
to Groesbeck’s 22 and took the third 
trophy. Fred. Hodgman, who has been 
shooting away over 94 per cent. for the 
past month, was just out of the placed 
men with 92, which total was also credited 
to George Kouwenhoven and Dr, Culver, 
while Horace Kirkwood scored 91. Al- 
though Hendrickson, Foord and George 
McCarty did not finish in the nineties, 
the men who did do so have proven in 
many a hard-fought contest that they are 
ever to be reckoned with. 


the hour of closing the event at I p. m. . 
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THE WINNERS AT TRAVERS ISLAND 


1. George S. McCarty; 2. Fred A. Hodgman; 8. Andrew Lindley; 4. Chas. Newcomb. 


The event was run off so smoothly and 
expeditiously that there was found ample 
time to shoot a couple of extra trophy 
events, as the 100-target race had only 
whetted the appetite of some of the boys 
for shooting. 

The day of the Amateur Championship 
broke bright and fair. The wind had sub- 
sided very much, though there was still 
quite a bit of breeze stirring. In automo- 
biles, in the stage and afoot, the shooters 
began to arrive early and every one was 
soon astir, getting guns out, assembled and 
oiled, and shells selected. From the very 
beginning the boys began to get down to 
business, and when big Mac, in squad five, 





rapped out all but one target of his first 
string, it was apparent that he was in bet- 
ter form than on the day previous, or had 
figured the flight of the targets to better 
advantage. The race was not won in the 
first string, however, as Hodgman and 
Andy Lindley (who had not been an en- 
trant the first day) and Dr. Burtis, each 
smacked out straights. Dan Bradley, Oli- 
ver Grinnell, Fred. Schauffler, Al. Ivins, 
H. P. Herman, Dr. Culver, John Martin 
and “Billy” Damron all got 24s on No. 1 
trap, and it still was anybody’s race. 
McCarty soon showed that he surely 
was to be recokned with, by breaking his 
second string clean. He was only one 
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down at the end of the first half, while 
Hodgman and Lindley had each lost two. 
Kirkwood got into the computation by 
making a straight in his second try; Foord 
loomed up as a possibility with a full book 
the second round, and Herman repeated 
his 24, giving Hodgman, Lindley, Kirk- 
wood and Herman each 48 out of 50, and 
Newcomb, Foord and Schauffler 47 each. 
There were several 46s close in, Ivins 
heing one of them. It certainly looked as 
if the winner would emerge from this 
bunch, and so it proved. Although the 
shooting did not begin until 10:30, at 11 :40 
the twenty-one squads had shot through 
50 targets to the man, and the shooting 
was discontinued until 1:15. When the 
competition was resumed the crowd fol- 
lowed McCarty’s squad down the line, as 
he was hailed as a possible winner; and 
when he ripped off every target in his 
third string, making him only one down 
out of 75, it was apparent that some tall 
shooting would have to be done if any 
one was to even tie in. As Mac was in 
the fifth squad, the others had to look 
on from the rear, and when he made 24 
in his last stand, finishing up with the 
phenomenal score of 98, there were just 
three shooters in the field who had a 
chance to tie his score. Those were Hodg- 
man, Lindley and Herman, but a hercu- 
lean task confronted them—that of run- 
ning their last fifty targets without a skip. 
Hodgman was ther first of these to face 
the traps, and when he dropped his fifty- 
first target his chances of tying were 
gone. Though many looked for him to go 
all to pieces, he did nothing of the kind, 
but broke a 23 and supplemented it with 
24, making his total 95. Herman went 
up in the air on his third round and 
dropped farther and farther behind as the 
race progressed. Lindley and Kirkwood 
kept plugging, and finished up with 93 
each, along with Mink, who duplicated his 
score of the day previous, after seeming 
to be out of the competition entirely when 
he dropped six targets out of the first 50, 
but who had made a stretch run that was 
not thought to be in him this day, break- 
ing 49 out of his last 50, again putting 
him in a tie for third honors. 

A final computation of the scores 
showed that George S. McCarty, of the 


Highland Gun Club, of Philadelphia, who 
had set the record—g6—of the event the 
year previous, was again the winner with 
the extraordinary score of 98, tying the 
record of the grounds, made by Jim El- 
liott last year. Fred. A. Hodgman, of the 
New York Athletic Club, was second -high 
with 95, equaling the score made by Foord 
when he won the second trophy last year; 
and Andrew Lindley, of the Smith Gun 
Club, Newark, N. J.; Horace Kirkwood, 
of the Palefaces, Boston, Mass., and 
Charles E. Mink, of the Highland Gun 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa., were tied for third 
prize on scores of 93. A shoot-off for the 
third honors was then called, and in a 
well-shot race Lindley was the winner with 
a score of 24, Kirkwood finishing with 
22 and Mink with 21. Bradley, Grinnell, 
Newcomb and Foord, the latter pair side 
by side in the same squad, keeping to- 
gether like a pair of Siamese twins, all 
finished with 91. Hodgman again had the 
honor of being high score man of the 
New York Athletic Club shooters compet- 
ing in the championship, duplicating his 
feat of last year, though he had that honor 
in the Preliminary, as well, this year. A 
goodly number of professionals shot along 
in both the Preliminary and Championship, 
and Lester German topped the list in the 
Preliminary with 97, closely followed by 
George Lyon with 96, while W. B. Darton 
finished third with 92. In the Champion- 
ship, German and Sim Glover finished 
abreast with 95, Jim Elliott and Harry 
Welles each had 94, and George Lyon 
trailed with 92. German easily topped his 
mates for the two days with 192. 

An innovation, as far as the champion- 
ship competition was concerned, was in- 
troduced, in that the squads were section- 
ized, the odd-numbered squads starting at 
trap No. 1 and proceeding to trap No. 2. 
The even-numbered squads started at trap 
No. 3 and proceeded to trap No. 4. In 
the afternoon this order was reversed. By 
this system the shcoters were started into 
action quickly and kept going pretty well 
and gave less chance for letting down; 
and in the event of very changeable 
weather this would equalize the competi- 
tion. There was only one drawback to 
this system, and that was the fact that 
the sun glared on the water in front of 
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trap No. 3 during the morning, and squads 
starting there had considerably the worst 
of it. Another year the odd squads will 
start at No. 1 and go to No. 3, while the 
even squads will start at No. 2 and pro- 
ceed to No. 4, thus equalizing the morning 
sun-glare to a greater degree. 

The management of the office was in the 
hands of Ernest W. Reynolds, of the Ber- 
gen Beach Gun Club, assisted by Harry 
L. Brown, of the Freehold Gun Club, who 
made a very efficient squad hustler, and 
it was largely due to the system they in- 
troduced, and the thorough preparation, 
made weeks before, that the shooting was 
run through with such rapidity. The ref- 
erees, beginning at No. 1 trap, were Fred. 
C. Schneider, Harry P. Fessenden and Al. 
Schubel (all of the Bergen Beach Gun 
Club), and Frank Butler and Harry Schu- 
ler, the latter two officiating at No. 4 trap 
on Wednesday, while H. D. Gibbs, of 
Union City, Tenn., presided over that trap 
on Thursday. C. W. Billings and P. 
R. Robinson, of the shooting commit- 
tee, were on the alert, and ever ready 
to lend a helping hand, but everything 


ran so smoothly they had very little 
to do. Two experienced crews of trap- 
pers from the Bergen Beach Gun Club 
supplemented the two crews usually em- 
ployed at the club shoots. There was not 
a single breakdown, and a very slight per- 
centage of targets were broken by the 
traps, the competition’running as smoothly 
as a well-oiled and adjusted piece of ma- 
chinery, the shooters unanimously agree- 
ing that it was one of the best managed 
shoots they had ever attended. 

The three trophies in the Preliminary 
were sterling silver cups of neat design, 
suitably engraved and embellished with the 
“winged foot” in enamel colors. The 
Championship trophies consisted of three 
solid gold watch fobs, the first two being 
embellished with the “Mercury” foot, of 
graded sizes, in diamonds and rubies, and 
all three were ornamented with a clay tar- 
get on the reverse side, surrounded by the 
inscription. The crown space of the tar- 
get on the first trophy was occupied by a 
fine diamond, and a small diamond was 
inset in the heel of the foot of the die 
medal fob which went with third honors. 


Coon Huntin 
By Owen H. Parsons 


I want to go coon huntin’ jes’ once more before I die. 

I’m gittin’ purty old now, an’ am not so awful spry; 

But I reckon that the music of th’ lead-hound on the trail, 
Vould put new iife in this old frame—I know I’d never fail 

To be there when they treed him, an’ to see ’em shake ’im down, 
An’ to see th’ fur a flyin’ soon as he had hit th’ groun’. 

I know I’m gettin’ up in years, an’ am not very spry,- 

But I want to go coon huntin’ jes’ once more before I die. 


On drizzlin’ foggy nights like this, in rain an’ meltin’ snow, 
A-trampin’ through th’ gloomy woods we youngsters used to go. 
The aid was filled with odors of the damp earth; an’ the’ breeze 
A-stealin’ through the branches, shook th’ water from the trees. 
We’d climb up on th’ old rail fence an’ listen for th’ dog; 

The’ dim light from our lantern throwin’ shadders on th’ fog; 
Till all at once, a long-drawn wail from far off in th’ night, 
A-callin’ us to battle, made our pulse leap with delight. 

Away we’d go a-runnin’—climbin’ hills an’ wadin’ streams— 
A-dodgin’ rocks an’ gullys by th’ lantern’s stragglin’ beams. 

On some high knoll we’d pause for breath—then every ear would strain 
To get our bearings from their call; and on we’d rush again. 
We'd fin’ly come up to ’em in a circle ’round th’ tree, 

In keen anticipation of th’ comin’ tragedy. 

An’ then ol’ Dash ’d bark an’ thump ’is tail upon th’ groun’, 


As if to say: “We've treed him, sir. Now you must get him down 


hed 


But what’s th’ use of talkin’, now, of times long past an’ gone? 
I long to live these scenes once more, before this life is done. 
Oh yes, I know I’m gittin’ old, an’ am not very spry; 

But I’ve got to go coon huntin’ jes’ once more before I die. 
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HE trend of winter travel is by no means 

exclusively to the Southward. Of recent 

years tourists in growing numbers have 
come to consider the claims of the Pacific 
Coast region, warmed by genial breezes from 
the Gulf Stream—a land where winter is 
but little more than a name. California 
has a wonderful climate, showing but slight 
variations of temperature from season to 
season. Altitude counts, naturally, in the 
mountain regions, but along the coast and 
in the valleys of the interior, the winter con- 
ditions are remarkably like the spring and 
summer months of the East. In Oregon and 
Washington, winter is a season of rains 
rather than cold; spring comes early and 
finds the verdure of the past year awaiting 
it. And as the increasing warmth brightens 
the sward, and flowering herbs and shrubs 
burst into many-hued bloom, outlined against 
the clear blue sky tower the loftiest peaks of 
the Coast Range still swathed in snow. A 
distinguished traveller recently said, refer- 
ring to that glorious stretch of country bor- 
dering on the north Pacific coast, that if 
Americans knew more about the land of 
sunshine and glory and promise west of the 
Rockies, fewer of them would sojourn every 
summer in Europe. And if they could see 
the same country in late February and March, 
when the Central States are still frost-locked 
or battling with mud and slush, they would 
certainly know more nearly than ever before 
the beauties and pleasures of spring. The 
difference in latitude of Seattle and Los 
Angeles is practically the same as that of 
New Brunswick and South Carolina—the 
snowshoe country and the land of roses— 
but degrees of latitude do not mean the 
same on the west coast. A winter or early 
spring trip from any point in the interior to 
the Pacific sands means a nearer approach 


to summer. 


And nowadays it is easy getting from the 
East to the West, with a number of routes 
to choose from, and some one of them giv- 
ing you a pretty straight course to the 
Pacific, no matter what your starting point 
may chance to be. There is the Great North- 
ern, from Duluth or St. Paul, hugging close 
to the international boundary, across Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho and 
Washington, to Seattle and Portland; the 
Northern Pacific, which may be said to 
parallel the first-named road a short distance 
to the southward, connecting practically the 
same Eastern and Western centers; the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, from Chicago to 
Seattle; the Rock Island and its connections, 
which give a four-days’ schedule from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco and Coast points; 
the Union Pacific, oldest of transcontinental 
lines, from Omaha and Kansas City, with 
choice of three routes to the Coast, tapping, 
respectively, Portland, San Francisco or Los 
Angeles; the Santa Fe, giving a delightful 
swing southward through Kansas, Oklaho- 
ma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Ne- 
vada; and the Southern Pacific, which opens 
a short and direct route to practically the 
entire Pacific ,seaboard for tourists from 
New Orleans and the South. Trunk lines, 
all of these, modern in everything, from 
roadbed to the cushions and polish and glit- 
ter of their sleeping and parlor cars. A 
trip across the continent is now a journey 
replete with delights, in which the matters 
of time and season need no consideration— 
a journey particularly delightful in the cold- 
er months, leaving behind the snows and 
frost of winter, and hurrying across plains 
and mountains to meet the smiling spring- 
tide under blue and smiling skies and be- 
side blue and smiling waters. 

And by whichever route you may elect to 
travel, there are points of interest along the 
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way to justify stopovers of lesser or greater 
duration. If you know Yellowstone Park 
in its:summer garb, you should see it when 
dressed in the livery of winter, or when the 
valleys and slopes are rich with springing 
green; the Lake McDonald, the Cceur 
d’Alene and the Pend Oreille regions in the 
season of snow and ice will vastly enlarge 
your knowledge of mountain scenery; Den- 
ver and Salt Lake City, Santa Fe and Tuc- 
son, Houston and San Antonie and El Paso, 
and others of the principal cities of the 
West and Southwest, are well worth seeing 
at any time, and the same may be said of 
the great mining fields of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Storms and drifted snows, and the 
flooded streams of early spring, are prohibi- 
tive of the side trips which allure under 
other conditions, but only in the Northern 
States or at the higher altitudes. Weeks 
can profitably be spent viewing the scenic 
and historic attractions of Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and southern Nevada. But if 
the tourist is headed for the coast and re- 
fuses to call a halt until the flavor of salt 
water is in his lungs, let him go on, content 
in the knowledge that whatever time may be 
at his disposal will prove all too short in 
the outcome. 

For the Pacific Coast is a wonderland to 
those whose homes lie east of the Rockies. 
Though a part of the United States, it is 
yet not of it, in many ways. To the East- 
erner the seasons seem awry, the atmos- 
phere is not the same, the sky is different; 
he has found, beyond the sober gray of the 
mountains and plains, beyond their solitude 
and grandeur, a bright borderland that sa- 
vors of the Orient, a region of warmth and 
color and life, its people trafficking with 
strange countries beyond the seas, and its 
cities and towns thronged with wondering 
visitors from all lands and climes. Far back 
in the sixteenth century it was written that, 
“on the right hand of the Indies there is an 
island called California, very close to the 
side of the Terrestrial Paradise.” The 
thousands who have basked in California’s 
sunshine and revelled in her myriad beau- 
ties will accept in its modern application 
the statement of this ancient sage. 

Seeing California in its entirety is beyond 
the possibilities of tourists, even though they 
should extend their trip to cover a whole 
year, since California is the second largest 
state in the Union, and has an area greater 
than that of New York, Ohio and all the 
New England States combined. Parenthetic- 
ally, it may be remarked that as a whole it 
is very well worth seeing, but there are of 
course points which will the better repay a 
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visit, and the city of San Francisco may be 
mentioned as chief of all, not only because 
it is the metropolis of the Pacific slope, but 
more particularly since it is the geograph- 
ical center of a wonderful country such as 
may not be elsewhere found in the United 
States. Despite the terrible disaster which 
befell it so recently, San Francisco will not 
impress the visitor as being a new and un- 
finished town. As a matter of fact, it is 
complete and strikingly modern in all its 
features. Here we have theaters, libraries, 
museums, parks, Government buildings, 
crowded and busy commercial districts, wide 
thoroughfares, thronged with modern vehi- 
cles, and throbbing with human life and 
energy. It is a New York City on a small- 
er scale, but still not New York, because 
the Western coast is not the Eastern, nor 
ever can be, by reason of its difference in 
atmosphere and viewpoint of life. The pop- 
ulation of the city is placed at about 500,000, 
but at its present rate of growth will likely 
double these figures in a very few years. 
San Francisco is well prepared to care for 
visitors, since there are in the neighborhood 
of 150 hotels with modern equipment and 
conveniences with a capacity of accommo- 
dating at one time 35,000 guests. Cafés and 
restaurants are everywhere, American, 
French, Italian, German, Mexican and of 
other nationalities, while not far remote 
from the city proper are some of the most 
famous hotels of America. One of these 
the Hotel Del Monte, on the marvelous b!ue 
bay of Monterey, edged with yellow beaches 
and bordered with forests of pine and red- 
wood, is one world-wide renowned for the 
beauty of its surroundings and also for the 
completeness of the attractions offered 
guests. It has 500 rooms, and is surrounded 
by 100 acres of forest, lawns and flowers, 
as beautiful as were ever the handiwork of 
Nature when improved upon by the land- 
scape gardener’s art. The old town of Mon- 
terey, California’s first capital, is in itself 
well worth crossing the continent to see. 
The first brick and wood buildings in Cal- 
ifornia were here, the first post-office and 
the first theater. The Old Mission still re- 
mains, a drowsy reminder of the past in the 
midst of surrounding modern buildings and 
typical of the half-Spanish, wholly alluring 
atmosphere which can be felt but not easily 
described. Romance and history stand hand 
in hand in the walled gardens and around 
the adobe house corners of this fascinating, 
old town. The beds of the Mission ring on 
Sunday mornings, their voices fraught with 
the wistful call to all the bright-hued, dark- 
eyed life that made poetry here in the days 
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before the gringo came. Monterey Bay is 
rich in fish life, and while perhaps not so 
widely renowned as some other points along 
the California coast, as the home of the 
carp and tuna, will furnish abundant and 
satisfactory sport to ang‘ers who are priv- 
ileged to trouble its waters with a baited 
hook. 

Farther south lies Santa Cruz, greatest 
of California’s pleasure beaches, and reached 
by rail through the beautiful passes of the 
Santa Cruz Mountains. Much capital has 
been expended here to enhance the natural 
attractions of the ocean’s edge, and during 
the bathing season Santa Cruz is crowded 
with sightseers and health seekers from 
practically everywhere. One of the chief 
attractions of this point is its proximity to 
the Santa Cruz Mountains, with their won- 
derful rugged scenery and majestic forest 
trees. The tourist may lave his dip in the 
ocean before breakfast and open his lunch- 
basket in the shade of the monstrous se- 
quolas which rise straight and true, colossal, 
fluted columns of golden, cinnamon-red 
bark, some of them seventy-five feet around 
and lifting their heads 300 feet toward the 
sun. 

Still southward to Santa Barbara. Here, 
again, is a notable combination of  surf- 
edged beach and rugged mountain wall that 
catches the rose and amethyst of the even- 
ing sun, as it sinks to rest in the Peaceful 
Ocean. There are big hotels here, the Potter 
and Arlington representing a million-dollar 
investment between them. Fine bathing pa- 
vilions, palm-bordered esplanades along the 
water’s edge, and one of the stateliest and 
best-kept missions in California, with its 
ancient bell towers and monastery build- 
ings. The temperature at Santa Barbara 
runs wonderfully level the year through, 
showing a mean of 54 degrees in winter and 
65 in summer. The climate is an inducement 
to a life out of doors, and other attractions 
are not lacking. The Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel, spread like a great blue sash between 
the mountains and the string of great is- 
lands which lie along the distant horizon, 
swarms with the fish that are valued by an- 
glers—sea bass, bonito, sheepshead, and 
their multitudinous kindred. Inland the 
mountains await exploration, and whether 
you journey among them for hours or days 
the expedition will bring you pleasure. 

Los Angeles lie inland, yet within sight 
of the ocean, and has trolley lines radiating 
in every direction, giving its population of 
300,000 souls speedy access to all surround- 
ing points of interest. The city, like Pasa- 
dena, its neighbor, lies in a setting of 
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orange, lemon and olive orchards. It is a 
city of luxurious hotels, made possible by 
the flood of wealthy winter tourists; of 
wonderful urban and suburban residences, 
surrounded by palm-shadowed lawns. On 
one side the ocean, on the other the cloud- 
touching mountains, and arching over all, 
the clear blue of the California sky. 

The Santa Catalina Islands are known by 
repute, if in no other way, to every reader 
of this magazine. In the waters surround- 
ing them battles royal are fought each year 
to prove that a skilled angler can master 
with rod and reel the biggest of game fish. 
Six feet of black bass, or ten feet of tuna! 
Think of the sport, when the hook is well 
planted, and you have miles of clear water 
to assure elbow-room! ‘The clearness of 
the ocean along the Santa Catalina shores is 
phenomena!. Viewed through the glass 
floor of a boat, the submarine forests of 
kelp* and fern are aswarm with fish life, 
brilliant of hue as though painted in blue, 
black and reddish gold. The waters most 
frequented by fishermen quite naturally may 
claim the most renown, but anywhere along 
the Californian coast, to the entrance of 
San Diego’s landlocked harbor, and_ still 
farther, where the adjacent shore is shad- 
owed by the vulture flag of Mexico, no man 
has ever yet cast a baited hook in vain. 
This southern coast country of California 
is annually attracting more tourist travel, 
and its mild winter climate is a guarantee 
that a few years will see the shore line 
dotted with resort hotels as pretentious as 
that at Coronado Beach. 

In central eastern California the wonder- 
ful Yosemite National Park is now as easily 
accessible in winter as in summer, eighty 
miles of railroad up the beautiful Merced 
River bringing the traveler to the park line 
at El Portal. There are still fourteen miles 
to be covered by stage to the heart of the 
Yosemite Valley, but the wondrous scenery 
along the route will banish every thought of 
fatigue or discomfort. Always marvelous 
in their majesty and grandeur, the attrac- 
tions of Yosemite are doubly so when robed 
in snow, and the minor waterfalls sheets of 
glistening ice wrought in myriads of fantas- 
tic shapes. The park is thirty-six by forty- 
eight miles in area, while the valley proper is 
merely a cul de sac perhaps seven miles long 
and three-fourths of a mile wide—a park- 
like meadow walled in with precipices, pin- 
nacles and domes a half-mile high, with 
cataracts that fall 900 feet in almost perpen- 
dicular descent. The first white man to visit 
this most remarkable valley of the known 
world was a Dr. Bunnell, in the winter of 
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1849—just sixty years ago; since then its 
wonders have been viewed by countless 
thousands. The discovery of California’s 
“big trees”’—Sequoia gigantea—was by A. T. 
Dowd, a hunter, in 1852. There are five 
principal forests in close proximity, all in 
the Sierra Nevada Range, at an altitude of 
from 3,500 to 8000 feet. The Mariposa 
grove is one of the most accessible and per- 
haps the most commonly visited, since it is 
distant only a few hours’ drive from the 
Yosemite Valley. Here is the tree, twenty- 
seven feet in diameter and 200 feet high, 
through which a living archway has been 
tunneled to permit the passage of a loaded 
stage coach. One of the Mariposa trees is 
104 feet in girth; another, 325 feet high, 
In Lequoia National Park there are more 
than 3,000 trees over 300 feet high and 
one stump that is thirty-five feet and eight 
inches in diameter inside the bark, the 
count of annular rings showing the tree to 
have been more than 4,000 years old when it 
fell. A troop of cavalry guard these trees 
from depredations. 

From San Francisco the more northern 
states of the Pacific Coast, Oregon and 
Washington, may be reached by steamship 
or by rail over the Shasta route, the latter 
one of the most picturesque railway jour- 
neys in the United States, and remarkably 
interesting in the winter and early spring 
months, since it traverses the rugged moth- 
tain region on the headwaters of the Sacra- 
mento River, with the snow caps of Mount 
Shasta and other prominent peaks of the 
Cascade Range in constant view. Shasta is 
the highest of these peaks, rising about 11,- 
ooo feet above the valleys at its base, with a 
total elevation of 14,380 feet above sea level. 
There are five glaciers on Mount Shasta, 
the largest something more than two miles 
long and the ice several hundred feet thick. 
Farther on, the Siskiyou Mountains are 
skirted, and then there is a quite rapid de- 
scent into the Rouge River Valley, and 
through fertile fields and pleasing scenery 
to Eugene, the seat of the Oregon State 
University, Salem, the capital of Oregon, 
and down the beautiful and historic Willa- 
mette Valley to Portland, the metropolis of 
the state. It was to this section of the won- 
derful Pacific Coast country that the early 
pioneers came, the men who found and 
fought their toilsome and dangerous way 
across the plains and mountains, marking 
out the old Oregon trail which afterward 
became so famous, and establishing homes 
in the wilderness in the richest and most 
fertile region of the Northwest, still a won- 
derfully attractive country, although its wild 


beauty is now tamed by civilization. Port- 
land is a city full of interest and has ad- 
vanced with great strides in population since 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition, in 1905. 
Its location on the Willamette River, from 
a scenic point of view, is unexcelled, the 
terraced, wooded heights back of the city, 
now covered with beautiful homes, afford- 
ing wonderful vantage points from which to 
view the panorama of river, mountain and 
forest, stretching north and south to the 
horizon, while the lofty monarchs of the 
Cascade Range, Mounts Jefferson, Hood, 
Adams, St. Helen and Ranier, robed in glit- 
tering ice and snow, stand as silent sentinels. 
The Columbia River, superior to the Hud- 
son in its beauty, though in some ways not 
unlike it, flows twelve miles to the north of 
Portland, and there is an enjoyable river 
trip by steamer to the Cascades and the 
Dalles, through the great gorge of the Co- 
lumbia, with new wonders of scenery re- 
vealing themselves at every turn. 

Astoria, near the mouth of the Columbia, 
is remindful of many stirring events in the 
earlier history of this region, especially of 
the ill-fated fur-trading expedition planned 
and financed by John Jacob Astor and its 
tragic discouragement by the native fur 
seekers. Tacoma, Washington, has been de- 
scribed as an Eastern city on Pacific Coast 
hills. It overlooks Commencement Bay, with 
Mount Ranier, forty miles distant, seem- 
ingly overtopping the city, and forming one 
of the most remarkable views to be found 
the world over. Tacoma is a delightfully 
located city, and a great exporting point, its 
extended waterfront being always lined with 
vessels from domestic and foreign points. 
There are a number of very good hotels 
here, and at Seattle, on Ellicott Bay, about 
an hour’s ride from Tacoma, by steamer or 
rail. Seattle, also, has become better known 
to the world generally through the medium 
of an exposition, but since the discovery of 
gold in the Klondike it has been prominent 
in the public eye, as the outfitting point for 
Alaskan go!d seeking expeditions, and be- 
fore that its rapid growth and enterprising 
spirit had won for itself, the expressive 
name of the Chicago of the Pacific Coast. 
In the fifty-six years passed since its found- 
ing, Seattle has gained a population esti- 
mated at 265,0co. It is a town of modern 
growth, modern in every point and feature, 
a city with a wonderful and growing traffic 
with countries beyond the Pacific and in- 
cidentally, the starting point from which 
may be reached the best hunting and fishing 
grounds of the American Northwest, British 
Columbia and Alaska. 














THE SPORTSMANS VVORLD 


GAME AND FISH PROTECTION 
NEW JERSEY’S REQUIREMENTS 

IN REPLY to yours making inquiry as to 
game conditions in New Jersey, I beg to say 
that your idea to get directly in touch with 
headquarters is a good one. As you say, the 
commission views the subject for all parts of 
a state, and not for any particular locality. lf 
the various organizations in and out of 
state would thus confer with a commission, 
more good could be accomplished than by 
these organizations acting separately and 
pulling apart. In line with this thought I am 
opposed to one official representing the fish 
and game interests of a state. A body of 
men composing a commission is apt to be 
wiser than any single individual. 

Among desirable laws needed at once in 
New Jersey are the following: 

That the season for bass, pickerel and 
perch shall commence June 15th, and classing 
yellow and white perch as game fish. 

That the pound-net fishermen in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and bays be licensed, the fee to 
run from $100 to $200 per year, which will 
net a revenue of about $10,000 for the protec- 
tion of fishing interests. 

That the state procure a farm for the prop- 
agation of game birds, upon which I believe 
birds cou!d be raised at one-half the cost of 
purchase, in order to anticipate a tendency of 
states to wholly restrict the removal of birds 
from their borders. In New Jersey we are in 


Without question the best informed man upon the 
condition and needs of game and fish in any state 
should be the State Fish and Game Commissioner. 
The information obtainable from sportsmen, although 
reliable so far as it goes, is focal i in its Scope and 
can hardly be used as a basis in judging conditions 
in the state as a whole. Therefore Fie_tp anp 
StreaM has written the chief officials requesting 
each to supply a comprehensive statement of opinion 
as to the present status of game and fish protection 
in his respective territory, together with his views 
concerning needed legislation toward the end of 
bettering existent conditions. Many interesting let- 


ters have been received in response, which will be 
published for the information of our readers. 





a better location for a farm than any state in 
the Union which has tried a-farm. The gulf 
stream comes near our coasts and the scuth- 
ern part of our state, where little snow falls, 
and ifit falls does not remain long, is an ad- 
mirable place for a farm. 

That the civil service law be amended, ex- 
empting the appointment of fish and game 
wardens from its operations. The civil serv- 
ice system is not adapted to our work: A 
man who cannot pass an examination in spell- 
ing and arithmetic oftentimes makes a most 
desirable warden. The commissioners should 
choose their own wardens, as the wardens 
are directly responsible to them. It is not 
the work of a commission to train wardens, 
but to have men who are wardens witloui 
training. 

That the number of trout that may be taken 
in any one day by a person be limited to 
twenty. 

The administration of the present board of 
fish and game commissioners has shortened 
the duck season by taking off two and one- 
half months of the open season in the south- 
ern section and five and one-half months in 
the northern section. Our state has two 
hunting sections, each with a different cli- 
mate. If I had my way I would stop all 
spring shooting and make the duck season 
end the first of January. 

There seems to be no increase in the estab- 
lishment of private game preserves, and I 
believe the seasons on preserves should be the 
same as for the rest of the state. 

The resident license law system, which was 
inaugurated July 4, 19c9, has already netted 
the state over $45,000, and to° my mind it is 
the most important step ever taken in game 
legislation in New Jersey. We have. now 
thousands strongly supporting the law who at 
first were opposed to it. The law has kept from 
the fields thousands of boys and foreigners 
who previously shot everything in sight. Ac- 
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cording to the reports of our wardens who 
have been intercepting hunters, the law is 
obeyed almost to a man. 

We believe that we did much for the pres- 
ervation of game by having the legislature en- 
act a law providing for a fee of $10 on un- 
naturalized, foreign-born hunters. There is 
no disputing the fact that this has kept from 
the fields more than 15,000 irresponsible gun- 
ners. Twice the number of non-resident li- 
censes, at $10 each, were taken out this year 
than the year before. I am in favor of re- 
ducing the non-resident license fee to $5.00, 
providing that our adjoining states will do 
the same. 

In a word, it is well to remember that now 
every person in New Jersey, except an oc- 
cupant of a farm, and his immediate family 
residing on said farm—and they are re- 
stricted to hunting on the farm on which they 
reside—must have a license when hunting 
birds and animals protected by law. And 
that the license law on each class of gunners 
operates in its effect on the other, so that 
each law may be readily enforced, with but 
little chance of evasion, which goes far to 
give the state a new and better control of the 
entire hunting situation. 

Trenton, N. J. B. C. Kuser, 


Prest., Commission. 
WEST VIRGINIA’S NEW LAW 


THE game season in our state closed on the 
1st day of December, and, the reports of the 
year being practically all in, your readers 
may find interest in a short account of what 
was accomplished during the past season, es- 
pecially since we have been trying an en- 
tirely new law since the first day of last July. 
At the session of the 1909 legislature a dras- 
tic measure was enacted for the purpose of 
stopping the slaughter of game. While it is 
true that a few years ago a crude game law 
was enacted, and a game and fish warden 
was appointed to look after this matter, the 
compensation allowed him was meager, and 
no appropriation has been authorized for the 
purpose of enforcing the law. Compara- 
tively nothing has ever been done toward the 
protection and propagation of game or fish in 
West Virginia. 

The law that was passed last year had been 
drafted by a commission selected by the gov- 
ernor, prior to the convening of the legisla- 
ture, and was carefully compiled after study- 
ing the laws of all the other states. Thus 
we suddenly jumped from a very imperfect, 
lax law to one as effective as may be found 
in any state, affording ample protection to 
all game, birds and fish. The office of forest, 
game and fish warden was created by the 


new act, superseding the old office of game 
and fish warden, and giving the new officer 
control and supervision of the forests as well 
as the protection and propagation of game 
and fish; and after the few months’ trial, 
it promises to be one of the best and most 
popular laws ever enacted in our state. While 
the warden and two chief deputies are the 
only salaried officers, the law gives to the 
warden the right to appoint as many deputies 
as he desires in each county and also con- 
stitutes all sheriffs, deputy-sheriffs, consta- 
bles and chiefs of police ex-officio deputy- 
wardens for their respective jurisdictions, 
and allows them one-half of all the fines they 
collect, thus making a force of more than 
1,000 deputies in the state, which is ample to 
enforce the law to the letter. 

We have had a non-resident license law 
for some years, but it has never amounted to 
much as a revenue producer, nor has it ever 
operated very successfully in preventing non- 
residents from hunting in our state. Under 
the new law we have both a non-resident 
and a resident license. All non-residents and 
foreign-born unnaturalized residents are re- 
quired to take out a non-resident license at a 
cost of $15.50, of which amount $15.00 is paid 
into the forest, game and fish protective fund, 
and fifty cents is retained by the county clerk 
for issuing the license. All residents must 
pay $1.00 for a license, of which seventy-five 
cents is paid into the above fund. Nearly 
30,000 resident licenses were issued during 
the fraction of year from July 1st to Decem- 
ber Ist, and about forty non-resident licenses, 
netting, after paying the expenses of main- 
taining the department, about $20,000. 

During the year 1908 about one-fifth of all 
the forest area of our state was swept by fires, 
with an estimated loss of several million dol- 
lars; while in 1909, through the vigilance of 
1,000 deputies throughout the state, the for- 
est fires were reduced to a minimum, and the 
total damages caused have been less than 
$100,000, or about one-fiftieth part of what it 
was the preceding year. 

While the season for killing most kinds of 
game was materially shortened, there has 
been but little complaint from sportsmen, all 
seeming to realize that this is one means of 
protecting the game. Keepers of hotels and 
restaurants. have made some complaint be- 
cause the sale of game was prohibited, but 
the sportsmen know that the market hunter 
has always been more destructive to game 
than the man who hunts for recreation, and 
all will finally see that this is one of the best 
protective measures afforded under the law. 

All persons being required to have the 
written permission of the owner before hunt- 
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ing upon the land of another, the owner is 
protected; and by being able to say who can 
and who cannot hunt upon his premises, he 
not only protects himself, but protects the 
game and fish as well. 

While our new laws may seem drastic, and 
while they may work a hardship on the few, 
yet, taking them all in all, they will do a 
great deal in helping to restore the abun- 
dance of game that once roamed over our 
beautiful mountains, the thousands of birds 
that have been the greatest protection to our 
agricultural interests, and the trout that once 
inhabited our splendid- mountain streams. 
And while our laws may be changed in de- 
tail, as occasion from time to time may re- 
quire, the principle upon which they are 
based has come to stay. 

The shortest open season for any game is 
that on the quail, from November Ist to De- 
cember Ist, but as this bird is one of the 
easiest to kill of all the game birds, the time 
seems to be long enough. In our state the 
climate is very diversified, since the altitude 
ranges from 260 to 4,860 feet, thus making 
it impossible to pass a general law that will 
exactly suit all conditions of weather and 
climate. 

The law provides that no game can be 
transported from the state and while this is 
rather discouraging for the non-resident 
hunter, yet it has been the hunter from other 
states in the past that has been so detrimental 
to our larger kinds of game, such as deer; 
and it was for this reason that this section of 
the law was enacted, and not because we de- 
sired to discriminate against the non-resident 
hunter. 

The pollution of streams, and the protec- 
tion and propagation of fish, also come under 
the new statute, and will be among the most 
important features of the whole law. No at- 
tention has ever been paid to the pollution 
oi streams in the past, and manufacturers of 
all descriptions have been allowed to indis- 
criminately dump all refuse from their estab- 
lishments into our beautiful, clear, pure 
streams.. And these streams, in which the 
mountain trout could be seen and caught by 
the thousands, have become so contaminated 
that a trout will not live ten minutes when 
put into them—as was proved in a recent test 
made by the United States fish commission. 
An effort will be made during the coming 
year to check this pollution, and if success- 
ful, all our streams will again be stocked 
with fish. 

Our fish have been destroyed with dynamite 
and explosives by foreigners and natives, and 
especially in streams near railroads in course 
of construction. The last legislature made 
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it a felony to use dynamite or any other ex- 
plosive, or any poisonous mixture, drug, 
substance, bait or food for the purpose 
of killing fish, and provided that the 
fine should be from $50 to $200 and that the 
party found guilty should be confined in the 
penitentiary for not less than six months nor 
more than two years. This law has shown 
good effects, as there has not yet been a case 
of dynamiting in the state, or at least none 
tried in any court. 

While our law is strict, and to some may 
seem harsh, yet the records show that 30,000 
people have taken out licenses to hunt, and 
the violations have been fewer than ever be- 
fore under a law that was lax and afforded 
but little protection to the game and fish. 
It is the unanimous sentiment of the sports- 
men of our state that the “pot hunter” is rel- 
egated to the rear, and that the people in gen- 
eral are coming to recognize the great im- 
portatice of protecting our forests, streams, 
game, birds and fish, and that the adoption 
of the new law marked the commencement of 
a new and better era. 

Belington, W. Vo. J. A. Viquesney, 

Warden. 


INDIANA’S GAME PRESERVE IDEA 


REGARDING fish and game conditions in In- 
diana, I beg to advise that there is a steadily 
growing sentiment in favor of enforcing laws 
in their interest. Our laws at present are 
abreast with those of most other states, and 
the people are adjusted to them and are be- 
ginning to take interest in their enforcement. 
It is far easier to procure a conviction at 
present than it was five years ago. 

I have recently established 160 game pre- 
serves in the state, comprising a total of from 
5 000 to 8,000 acres. Every farmer and tenant 
in the preserve signs the following agree- 
ment: 

“We, the undersigned land owners and tenants, 
enter into an agreement to form a game preserve 
of our united lands lying adjacent to each other. 
We agree to allow no hunting upon this preserve 
for a period of four years after it has been stocked 
with game by the game commissioner, except that 
land owners and lawful tenants, with members of 
their families, may hunt rabbits and squirrels upon 
their own lands only. We further agree to report 
all violations to the game commissioner, and. will 
co-operate with him in all reasonable ways for the 

rotection, preservation and propagation of the 

irds that he may place upon this preserve.” 

I have stocked these game preserves with 
Hungarian partridges, which seem to be do- 
ing very well indeed. I have about 10,000 of 
these imported birds, and the reports from 
various sections of the state indicate that they 
are increasing at an average of nearly 500 
per cent. annually. A year ago the legisla- 


ture passed a very strict law against hunting 
on a game preserve, and the birds on these 
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preserves are undisturbed by either dog or 
gun. They are getting to be very tame, some 
of them taking up with barnyard fowls. They 
live in perfect harmony with the native bob 
white, and I am sanguine over the prospects 
of populating Indiana with these splendid 
game birds. A few have wandered off the 
preserve and doubtless have been shot by the 
hunters this fall, but they are very domestic, 
and stay in the vicinity where deposited. 
We have a non-resident license fee of 
$15.50, and a resident license fee of $1, both of 
which are reasonably well enforced. There is 
a provision which allows citizens without a 
license to hunt rabbits in the township where 
they reside. I regard this as a serious men- 
ace to the birds, because many take advan- 
tage of it to kill the quail. It is lawful to 
hunt rabbits eleven months in the year. 
The most serious defect in our fishing laws 
lies in the fact that we have no closed season. 
We protect quail nearly eleven months, squir- 
rels nine months, grouse twelve months, and 
even rabbits one month in the year, but we 
have no protection for our fish during their 
spawning season. We have a strict law, 
however, against shooting fish, and it is rea- 
sonably well enforced; but there should be a 
provision protecting our game fish not less 
than sixty days during the spawning season. 
Quail were very abundant this fall, but a 
heavy snow fell the day before Christmas 
and is still on the ground, and if it lies for 
another week, the chances are it will destroy 
a large number of our Dirds. 
Columbus, jnd. Z. T. Sweeney. 
Commissioner, 
A LAUDABLE WORK 
RECENTLY the Camp Fire Club of America 
appointed a committee on protective legisla- 
tion and game preserves, consisting of fif- 
teen scientists and lawyers, with Dr. William 
T. Hornaday, director of the New York 
Zoological Park, as chairman. This com- 
mittee met for organization and every mem- 
ber pledged his active support to the two 
measures which will be undertaken at this 
time—one being national legislation looking 
toward a ten-year closed season on fur seals 
under the control of the United States; che 
other an active campaign to have set aside 
in the mountains of Montana, including the 
Lake Macdonald district, a large area of the 
public domain as a public park, to be con- 
trolled as is the Yellowstone Park in Wyo- 
ming. The plan contemplates taking up as 
rapidly as possible the better protection of 
game birds and other phases of the subject. 
The members of the committee above men- 
tioned are under agreement to pursue this 
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work energetically not only in Washington, 
but also by correspondence with men of in- 
fluence in other parts of the country, and by 
co-operating with officers of other societies 
who are in active sympathy with the desired 
result. .Inasmuch as these gentlemen are 
willing to give their time, it is believed that 
others who are not in a position to take an 
active part will be glad to subscribe a pro- 
posed fund of $2,000 to cover necessary ex- 
penses. Checks may be drawn to the order 
of B. Dominick, Jr., treasurer, and mailed 
to him at 115 Broadway, New York City. 
THE PLUMAGE LAW INEFFECTIVE 

AFTER a careful study of all statutes cov- 
ering the question, it was recently decided 
by Attorney-General O’Malley, of New York, 
that the sale of plumage of birds taken with- 
out the state is not illegal. The National 
Association of Audubon Societies is urgently 
advocating the passage of a law which will 
effectually prohibit this traffic, and in a cir- 
cular addressed to the Granger, of New 
York, we find the following, which should 
be of equal interest to sportsmen generally: 

“The accompanying opinion of the Attor- 
ney-General of this state means that the wild 
birds which are so valuable to you as agricul- 
tural aids have no protection whatever. On 
several occasions this association has endeav- 
ered to have milliners, who were offering 
the plumage of wild birds for sale, con- 
victed for a violation of the wild-bird law, 
but in every instance it has failed for the 
reason that the laws of the state of New 
York do not prohibit the sale of the plumage 
of wild birds taken without the state after 
being brought into this state for sale. After 
a bird has been killed and its plumage has 
Leen prepared for the millinery market, it is 
zbsolutely impossible to determine whether 
the bird was killed within or without the 
state and, therefore, all attempts to enforce 
the so-called plumage law of this state have 
jailed. Not many years since thousands and 
thousands of the beneficial wild birds of this 
state were slaughtered for millinery orna- 
ments, and should the same condition com- 
mence again there would be no way to pre- 
vent it. The same unfortunate weakness in 
the New York law once applied to the game 
birds, but it was corrected by an amendment 
to the law providing that whenever game 
birds were killed beyond the limits of New 
York and were brought into this state for 
sale, the laws of the state immediately ap- 
plied to the said game birds. The same 
amendment is needed for all of the other 
birds, those that are so beneficial about your 
farms, orchards and forests.” 
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NEW YORK STATE LEAGUE 

Tue New York State Fish, Game and For- 
est League held its forty-fifth annual meet- 
ing at Syracuse, on November oth and roth, 
with the delegates of forty-seven clubs in at- 
tendance. It was a clean-cut, businesslike 
meeting of sportsmen who have made a study 
of existing needs in the way of protective 
legislation, who have decided upon the 
changes in existing laws best calculated to 
improve conditions, and who are willing to 
labor diligently to secure results. There 
were present fish and game commissioners 
from other states and Canada, who favored 
the meeting with interesting addresses. 

Following the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting, James S. Whipple, the New 
York forest, fish and game commissioner, 
told of his work in revising and codifying che 
laws, and how the legislature had in a meas- 
ure nullified his efforts by the insertion of 
local and other exceptions. He could point 
to gratifying progress, however, since the 
department has this year prosecuted offend- 
ers against the game laws, despite a largely 
decreased number of known violations, and 
it has an annual revenue of $200,000, .as 
against $23,000 six years ago. He did not 
favor the suggested plan to split the depart- 
ment into two or three commissions, believ- 
ing in a one-man responsibility and the re- 
moval of that man if not found efficient. He 
was opposed to the idea of the Audubon So- 
ciety, which ignored the fish and protected 
the kingfisher and blue heron, birds more de- 
structive to fish than scores of fishermen. 
He believed in protecting insectivorous birds, 
but the license law, and not the Audubon 
Society, is doing this work. Two years ago 
the commission received 10,000 letters com- 
plaining that Italian gunners were slaughter- 
ing the birds; this year only ten complaints 
of this reached the commissioner. He 
pointed out the justice law, by which the 
hunter is made to contribute to the expense 
of game preservation, but insisted that a 
larger appropriation from the fund thus paid 
into the state treasury should be given the 
commission to enable better enforcement of 
the laws. He told of the establishment, in 
1909, of a state game farm, and the inten- 
tion to distribute next spring 12,000 partridge 
and pheasant eggs among the farmers of the 
state. He also gave interesting facts and fig- 


ures concerning the work accomplished in 
forest protection and reforesting, and stated 
as a significant fact that during 1909 the 
farmers of the state had taken from the com- 
mission, for planting, 1,200,000 trees. 

In closing, Mr. Whipple set forth the good 
that local clubs can do in discouraging viola- 
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tions, but protested against the mistaken idea 
of supplementing a complaint with, “don’t 
mention my name”; the proper way is to 
make an affidavit of facts, sign it and send it 
to the commission. 


At the afternoon session of the first day 
the reports of the officers of the league were 
received and approved. It was shown that 
out of twenty-six amendments to the fish and 
game laws proposed by the league at its 
last meeting, five had been submitted to legis- 
lative action and only one became a law. 
The report of the treasurer demonstrated a 
comfortable balance to the league’s credit. The 
new constitution and by-laws were discussed 
and accepted, the date of the next meeting 
fixed upon, and other matters pertaining to 
the organization decided. John B. Burnham, 
chief game protector, gave a talk of great 
general interest, favoring the passage of few 
and simple laws that may be readily under- 
estood and easily enforced, and showing the 
need of more protectors in sections where 
popular sentiment is averse to the present 
laws. He told of the practical working 
methods of the department, and the results 
obtained, and stated that 1,272 convictions 
had been obtained during the year, losing 
only five per cent. of the cases prosecuted. 
He prophesied benefit from the newly estab- 
lished state game farm, but announced that 
birds would not be given out for liberation 
on posted lands. Dr. Arthur W. Booth, of 
Eimira, reviewed the forestry work of New 
York, the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, urging the immediate need of reforesta- 
tion, and showing that it may be accom- 
plished in a term of years. A. Kelly Evans, 
commissioner of the fisheries of Ontario, fol- 
lowed with an interesting description of the 
work accomplished in the vast territory un- 
der his supervision—280,000 square miles, 
with a population of only 3,000,000—arousing 
a general interest in game and fish protection 
where both fish and game are still abundant. 
In educating the people to an understanding 
of the monetary value of these resources he 
had found a $2.00 rod tax helpful, and last 
year $18,000 was collected from this source 
alone, the commission’s entire revenue being 
$100,000. Mr. Evans did not favor leasing 
large tracts of the public domain for private 
preserves. He dwelt upon the history of 
commercial fisheries in Canada controlled by 
American capital, and upon injudicious regu- 
lations governing international commerce, 
through which fish not legally salable in 
Ontario may be shipped to markets in the 
United States. He urged the league to favor 
a bill prohibiting the sale of these fish in 
New York State, pleading that the sportsmen 
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of all America are interested in common in 
consistent and uniform protection. He re- 
ferred to the free fishing on the St. Lawrence 
River, but deplored the fact that American 
fishing launches generally crossed the river 
to fish on the Canadian side, when, according 
to rumor, a large share of the fish taken were 
sold by the guides in the market. Chief Pro- 
tector Burnham called Mr. Evans’ attention 
to conditions on Lake Champlain lying partly 
in both countries, where Canada had not 
acted fairly toward New York State in the 
matter of fish protection. The situation on 
Lake Champlain is stated in a letter from 
Mr. Burnham, which will be found elsewhere 
in the present issue. The day’s session con- 
cluded with some remarks from Charles R. 
Skinner concerning the work done by the 
school children of the state, who in eighteen 
or twenty years have p!anted from 809,000 to 
1,000,000 trees around school houses. He of- 
fered a resolution, which was adopted, ask- 
ing the legislature for more liberal appro- 
priations for protective work. 

On Friday morning Mr. Evans’ remarks of 
the previous day were supplemented by an 
address delivered by Oliver Adams, vice- 
president of the Ontario Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association. He stated that visiting 
sportsmen, a large number of them big game 
hunters, had during the past year enriched 


ATTENDANCE THE FIRST DAY 





He believed that 
the sportsmen of the two countries should 
work harmoniously together, that their de- 
scendants might be granted the enjoyment of 
sport with the game and fish, and cordially 
invited all good sportsmen to visit Ontario 


the province by $1,000,000. 


when opportunity permitted. T. Gilbert Pier- 
son, secretary of the Audubon Society of 
North Carolina, told of the abundance of 
game in his state, and of the tendency there 
to demand local laws for counties and even 
neighborhoods. Popular sentiment favored 
game laws granting special privileges, and 
the legislators must accept dictation from 
their constituents—wherefore the laws are 
difficult to memorize and still more difficult 
to enforce. Quail are no longer shipped 
North at the rate of 5,000 a week, but the 
shipments of wild fowl from Currituck alone 
annually aggregate $100,000. He mentioned 
one man who had bagged 400 ducks in one 
day. Educational work was Lcing pushed 
throughout the state, particularly among the 
farmers and school children, and with no- 
ticeably good results. Mr. Pierson urged 
the necessity of national laws for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds, which sentiment was 
heartily applauded. William Dutcher, presi 
dent of the National Audubon Societies, de- 
clared that he would continue the fight to 
prohibit the.sale and possession of the plu- 
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mage of non-game birds. He told how a pro- 
tective organization in New Jersey had 
learned, through inquiries mailed to all parts 
of the state, that on New Jersey’s 35,000 
farms there weré some 70,000 quail, or an 
average of two birds to the farm. This as- 


sociation proposes asking for a closed season- 


on quail for several years, and also for an 
appropriation of $8,000 to be expended in 
caring for and feeding the birds during in- 
clement weather. He advocated prohibiting 
in New York the sale of quail from other 
states. 

There were various short addresses. Ed- 
ward McLoughlin, of New York City, as- 
sailed the Long Island game laws, and the 
present extended season for brant, which he 
said should close with the duck season. C. H. 
Wilson, Glens Falls, offered a resolution pro- 
hibiting the sale of black bass in the state. 
Mr. Sperry, of Whitesboro, favored the non- 
sale of game, especially deer; protested 
against an extended season on bucks, since 
the sex of the deer is difficult to determine in 
the brief glance that hunters usually secure; 
and also objected to the present laws cover- 
ing trespass on private preserves. B. F. 
Stetson, Elizabethtown, secured the passage 
of a resolution permitting the taking of bird 
dogs into the state preserves. Other resolu- 
tions passed were: To take the blue heron 
out of the class of protected birds; making 
the open season for waterfowl the hours be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, from September 
16th to December 21st, possession restricted 
to this time, and no open season for wood- 
duck; for the appointment of additional pro- 
tectors up to 150; limiting the bonding privi- 
lege to fish only; changing the open season 
on rail and plover; favoring the establishing 
by towns of game refuges, on which no 
shooting shall be allowed for a term of 
years; shortening the deer season in Orange 
and Sullivan counties; taking skunks oui of 
the protected list. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year being in order, Charles R. Skinner, of 
Watertown, was nominated for president, the 
nomination was seconded by President Hon- 
singer, and the election made unanimous. 
Other officers elected: Vice-president, P. J. 
Rapalje, Buffalo; secretary, L. C. Andrews, 
Elmira; treasurer, E. H. Stowell, Oswego. 
Directors: A. C. Cornwall, Alexandria Bay; 
A. D. Meloy, New York City; F. S. Hon- 


singer, Syracuse; B. F. Stetson, Elizabeth- 
town; G. M. Reading, Whitesboro; A. D. 
Sidlely, Schenectady; A. R. Sawyer, Bing- 
hamton; J. Annin, Caledonia. Syracuse was 
chosen as the place of the next annual 
meeting. 


THE CANADIAN VIEWPOINT 

In THE United States a very vexed .ques- 
tion exists in the conflict at times between 
federal and state rights, and very much the 
same problem is to be found in Canaga, 
where the rights of the several provinces oc- 
casionally clash with the power of the fed- 
eral government at Ottawa. Both political 
parties in the Province of Ontario have al- 
ways jealously guarded what are known as 
provincial rights. At the time of the pass- 
age of the British North American Aét, ‘the 
rights of the several provinces and the pow- 
ers of the federal government were ‘suipposed 
to be thoroughly and ‘clearly defined; but 
nevertheless, no question has caused so much 
trouble as that of the rights over the fisher- 
ies held by the different provinces and fed- 
eral government. 

As fat as Ontario is concerned, the rights 
enjoyed by the legislaturé Over" the ‘ provin- 
eial fisheries under the ‘British North 
America Act were finally settled © on ap- 
peal to the highest court, of the Britisii 
Empire, namely, the privy council in 
London, and there it was decided that, while 
the federal government at Ottawa had the 
right to make regulations touching the fish- 
eries of Ontario, such as prescribing the sea- 
sons at which fish might be caught, the meth- 
ods of taking same, etc., the property right 
in the fish was vested in the Ontario govern- 
ment, and with it obviously the right to li- 
cense the net fishermen. There exists, there- 
fore, a dual control over the fisheries of the 
Great Lakes on the Canadian side, as well as 
over the interior fisheries of Ontario, which 
are extremely valuable. Some years ago the 
federal government, realizing the importance 
to Canada of its game fish, prohibited for a 
period of years the sale or exportation of 
black bass, trout and mascalonge, and also 
prohibited the taking of these game fish by 
any other means than with hook and line. 

Since the formation of the Ontario For- 
est, Fish and Game Protective Association, 
in 1905, and mainly through its efforts, pub- 
lic opinion has been roused to the importance 
of protecting by every possible means the 
game fish and game of the province; and the 
people are beginning to realize the impor- 
tance of the tourist traffic, attracted by sport. 
The black bass is far and away the most val- 
uable game fish in the province, and means 
more as an attraction to tourists than any 
other form of game or game fish. Hence the 
importance of its protection cannot be exag- 
gerated. Some years ago an attempt was made 
to create a species of international anglers’ 
resort on the St. Lawrence River, with the 
understanding that no fees or licenses should 
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be collected from the citizens of either coun- 
try on both sides of the river. Owing, how- 
ever, to some difficulty, produced by the 
alien labor question, and Canadian boatmen 
not being allowed to ply their calling on the 
American side, the arrangement was never 
fully carried out, and besides this, the initial 
steps had been taken by the Dominion au- 
thorities just before the decision of the privy 
council above referred to; and as the licens- 
ing power by this decision was placed in the 
hands of the Ontario government the whole 
matter was referred to that power. There 
is, at the present time, no special arrange 
ment as to the St. Lawrence River. 

Some three years ago Ontario passed a 
new game act, which, among other thiugs, 
provided for the issuance of a non-resident 
anglers’ license, with a fee of $2.00, and last 
year from this source the government re- 
ceived in the neighborhood of $18,000. This 
fee, however, was not exacted on the St. 
Lawrence River. Its non-enforcement in 
these waters has been a distinct advantage to 
the hotel interests on the American side, 
and also has .been approved by the St. Law- 
rence River Anglers’ Association, which is 
mainly composed of American sportsmen; 
but it has met with very considerable op- 
position at Kingston and other points on the 
Canadian side—a fact not hard to realize 
when it is a common sight to see steam 
yachts and gasoline launches from the 
American side, towing several boats, bring- 
ing over American oarsmen, provisions, etc., 
and fishing in Canadian waters without 
leaving one dollar in the province. But 
while this has caused objection on the part 
of the Canadians, what has produced cven 
more feeling is the fact that, while bass are 
not allowed to be sold in Canada, the fish 
these American sportsmen catch are very 
often sold by the guides on the American 
side, at Cape Vincent, Clayton and other 
ports. It is alleged that a common practice 
exists of treating the bulk of the bass caught 
iii these waters by American anglers as the 
perquisite of the oarsmen, the sportsmen re- 
taining but a very few, and in consequence 
an incentive is created to catch as many fish 
as possible, without regard to the Canadian 
bag limit. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the good 
nature of the Ontario authorities may be- 
come exhausted should this condition of af- 
fairs continue much longer, and they might 
well insist upon the payment of the $2.00 
non-resident anglers’ tax on the St. Law- 
rence River, as they do in other portions of 
the province, or even increase the license 
fee to a very large sum in the case of aliens, 


fishing from their own boats and employing 
their own boatmen. 

A resolution was passed at the late meet- 
ing of the New York State Forest, Fish and 
Game League, putting the league on record 
as opposed to the sale of black bass in New 
York State, and instructing its legislative 
committee to use every influence possible to 
have an act passed by the legislature look- 
ing toward this prohibition; but while Ca- 
nadians feel the hardship of American an- 
glers catching their black bass on the St. 
Lawrence River, and the east end of Lake 
Ontario, and allowing their guides to sell 
some of these fish, the amount in question 
totals very little when compared with the 
large numbers of bass illegally shipped in 
boxes, the bulk of which contain coarse fish. 
It may be said that it is up to the Canadian 
authorities to prevent the shipment of these 
fish in such a manner, but the practical diffi- 
culty of close inspection of the immense 
amount of fish exported from Ontario is 
obvious. Thousands of citizens of .New 
York State are interested in this question, 
as they visit Ontario during the summer 
season, many of them attracted by the bass 
fishing; and were the sale of black bass 
stopped in New York it is believed an addi- 
tional practical protection would be given 
the bass in Ontario, and thereby produce 
better angling for the sportsmen from New 
York. . c 

It is also fairly held in Ontario that New 
York is most advantageously situated for its 
supply of food fish, with a splendid seaboard 
and magnificent facilities for shipment; and 
that it can hardly be claimed that it is nec- 
essary to treat black bass as a commercial 
food fish, with all the immense variety of 
sea food fish easily obtainable at its ports. 

The people of Ontario have to pay higher 
prices for their sea food fish, owing to the 
greater haul, and besides this quite ninety 
per cent. of the fresh water food fish caught 
in the province is exported to the United 
States. New York has prohibited the sale 
of partridges, no matter where the same 
come from, except during a short open sea- 
son, and the black bass being of infinitely 
greater economic value to Ontario than the 
partridge it can readily be understood how 
much Ontario people desire to see the pro- 
hibition of the sale of their principal game 
fish in New York and other states. 

As the population increases in New York, 
and the vacation habit becomes more and 
more firmly established among its citizens, 
the advantage of having a nearby neighbor, 
like Ontario, throwing open to visitors its 
splendid waters and wild woods cannot be 
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overestimated. And it seems but neighborly, 
reasonable, and good business, to endeavor 
as far as possible to have the laws of New 
York State, in reference to fish and game 
protection, harmonize with those of Ontario. 
Toronto, Canada. Kelly Evans. 





UNDER TWO FLAGS 

In my remarks at the Syracuse meeting I 
mentioned the Lake Champlain situation as 
an illustration of the general lack of co- 
operation by the Canadians with the efforts 
of boundary states to protect their fish and 
game. Lake Champlain is 120 miles long. 
For 114 miles of this length it lies between 
New York and Vermont. Six miles of its 
length is in the province of Quebec, Canada. 
The largest portion of the Canadian end of 
the lake is included in Missisquoi Bay, 
which, as it happens, is the spawning ground 
for practically all the wall-eyed pike in the 
lake. 7 
For a number of years past both New 
York and Vermont have prohibited netting 
in their 114 miles of the lake. Acting to- 
gether, they procured an agreement from 
the Minister of Fisheries and Marine, of 
Quebec, that netting would also be prohib- 
ited in the Canadian end of the lake. Prom- 
inent in the negotiations were ex-Lieutenant 
Governor Nelson W. Fiske, of Vermont, ex- 
Senator W. T. Knapp and Senator Allds, of 
New York. The repeated promises of Que- 
bec, however, amounted to nothing, and li- 
censes have been granted to net fishermen 
each spring, in defiance of international 
comity, to take on the spawning grounds 
fish which have had their growth on this 
side of the line. 

Albany, N. Y. John B. Burnham, 
Chief Game Protector. 





HUMAN INGENUITY VS. DOG SENSE 

THERE were a number of hunting accidents 
in the Michigan woods during the past sea- 
son. Dickinson County had its share of 
them, and in some cases the victims have 
been shipped in rough caskets from Fleet- 
wood to their homes. Therefore, there were 
no suspicions aroused when a stranger, 
armed with a certificate of death, properly 
signed by a physician, applied at the Fleet- 
wood station for two tickets to Milwaukee, 
for himself and the remains of an unfortu- 
tiate friend. He said he had failed to locate 
the county clerk and secure a permit to ship 
the body out of the county. While he was 
conversing with the agent, a deputy game 
warden, Harrington, happened around, ac- 
companied by a trained bird dog. “Fluff” 


was strangely uneasy, “made game,” and 
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presently came to a beautiful point on the 
hox supposed to contain a dead hunter. Re- 
proved for an apparent error of judgment, 
he became impatient, and pawed at the cas- 
ket as though determined to investigate its 
contents. The warden at length became sus- 
picious and desired to interview the sorrow- 
ing friend, but he had strangely disappeared. 
‘then the box was opened, and found to con- 
tain 500 dead partridges—though fifty birds 
are as many as may be had in possession at 
one time. The partridges were confiscated 
and sent to one of the state institutions. 





IN TEN YEARS—HOW MANY? 

Tue following letter, received by a com- 
pany which makes a specialty of breeding 
Hungarian partridges, is of interest as show- 
ing how remarkably fast these birds increase 
when permitted their liberty amid ordinary 
country surroundings: 

Wenz & MAcKENSEN, Esgs., 
Yardley, Pa. 

Since writing you some time ago concern- 
ing the five pairs of Hungarian partridges 
purchased from you last February, and 
planted in this county (Pulaski), will say 
that we have lately discovered two additional 
coveys, which, together with the two other 
coveys found some time ago, will aggregate 
over 100 birds. One covey of seventeen has 
been run out of a cattle barn loft two or 
more times, where they were eating millet 
seed. The barn is a long ways removed 
from any house. They seem to be well 
grown for this time of the year, and doing 
fine. 


Pulaski, Va. O. C. Brewer. 


The New York Aquarium had a greater 
number of visitors during the year 1909 than 
ever before, the attendance being 3,803,501, 
an average of 10,417 a day. These figures 
show that the Aquarium has a greater pat- 
ronage by the public than all the other mu- 
seums of the city, including the Zoological 
Park, combined, and 1,800,000 more, for the 
same period, than the New York Hippo- 
drome, which has probably the largest at- 
tendance of any theater in the city. These 
figures are unequaled by those of any other 
museum in the world of which statistics are 
available. 





Fietp AND STREAM desires to express a 
heartfelt appreciation of the many commen- 
datory letters lately received from subscrib- 
ers and friends. The magazine is better than 
it used to be, but not all that its publishers 
intend making it. We are glad that you con- 
sider it the best publication of its class. 
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A- STATEMENT QUESTIONED 


AN article appearing in the November issue 
of Fretp AND StreAM, entitled “The Insatiate 
Market Gunner,” aroused my curiosity, and 
k wondered if such slaughter as our Louis- 
iana friend tells about could be possible. 
He says: “A party of six with pump guns 
and decoys had hunted day and night for 
three days and had shipped to New Orleans 
197 barrels of duck.” He estimates the num- 
ber of ducks to be 17,730. This is an aver- 
age of 985 ducks to one man in one day. To 
me, it seems impossible for a man to make 
such an average. There are several things 
which must necessarily be taken into con- 
sideration, such as constant strain on the 
shooter, overheating of gun, and others. 

I take it for granted that the guns were 
fired from the shoulder and that the men 
gathered and disposed of the game them- 
selves. 

I hope our friend is mistaken in the figures 
he gives, for such a killing of our game 
would be a crime and certainly should not 
be allowed. I would like to know the opin- 
ions of other duck hunters. 


New Haven, Conn. M. M. Pratt. 


THE YOHO VALLEY 

MiTcHELL’s article, “Yo-ho, My Lads, Yo- 
ho!” is very clever as a word painting and 
the pictures are really good, but where in 
this or any other country is the Yoho Val- 
ley, the Emerald and Keewatinak rivers, the 
President and Michael’s Peak and Summit 
Lake? Please answer and also tell your 
readers in Indianapolis how to get there. 
Carlyle said that dates given made the his- 
torians accurate or discomfited. If Mitchell 
had only told us where all that wonderful 
country lies! 

Dilg tells us where he tarpon-casted, and 
McGoldrick is as accurate as a guide who 
knows the way. Parkhouse in his “Flight 
Shooting” unreasonably and jealously guards 
the locus of the story. A “Week on King’s 
River” can be found with one’s eyes closed 
as well as “Kawartha Lakes,” buc the boy 
who wrote “On Quaker Run” fell into the 
error of failing to tell where Quaker Run 
doth run. I would just like to go there and 
stay in that cabin for a week or so. So jack 
them up to the requirement of telling the lo- 
cation of their stories and descriptions. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Sam M. Fass. 





As a number of queries have been received 
by Frecp aNnp STREAM relative to the region 
described in the January issue under title, 
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“Yo-ho, My Lads, Yo-ho!” a word concern- 
ing the Yoho may not be amiss. The Yoho 
Valley lies in the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies and is a wonderland of natural 
beauty and grandeur. The Yoho is easily 
accessible from Field, B. C., on the line of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The writer 
will gladly furnish to readers of FreLp AND 
STREAM any information desired as to travel 
in the Canadian Rocky and Selkirk moun- 
tains. 
4326 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. W. Mitchell. 


TO COMMENCE NEXT MONTH 

In speaking of Stanley A. Beadle’s remark- 
able cruise of ten thousand miles in a motor 
boat, planned to circumnavigate the entire 
eastern portion of the United States, it was 
announced that the first paper descriptive of 
his adventures would appear in the February 
number of the magazine. In making this an- 
nouncement we failed to consider the fact 
that a voyager, though traversing inland 
waterways through regions long since ex- 
plored and settled, must ever reckon with 
the seasons and with weather conditions. 
To arrange a schedule for the entire trip— 
from Muskegon, Mich., through the drain- 
age canal, the Illinois and Mississippi Riv- 
ers, around the Gulf and Atlantic coasts, and 
through the St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes to the original starting point— 
Mr. Beadle found it necessary to take the 
risk of cold weather at the beginning of his 
trip. The result was an annoying sequence 
of delays, hardships and perils, which will 
make the earlier installments of his story 
read something like the log of an Arctic ex- 
plorer. Just wait for the March Fretp anp 
STREAM, 


CAST UPON THE WATERS 

Some weeks since I was swinging a bridge 
to permit the passage of a motor launch, 
when I noticed that the boat bore a sign 
which told something about “Fretp AND 
STREAM” and “Ten THousanp Mires.” A 
gentleman on board handed me a copy of 
your magazine, which I have read and prize 
very much—not only for the good reading 
in it, but because I had to do a little fishing 
to prevent its loss. The magazine fell in the 
water as the boat passed, but for all the 
ducking it got, I read it, and so have several 
of my friends. Send me a few sample copies 
and your premium catalogue, and I think I 
can get up a fair-sized club. 

Marseilles, Ill R. E. Hannemann, Jr. 
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MORE LIGHT WANTED 

In THE November issue of the magazine 
L. G. Saunders tells of a bass with a frog in 
its throat. Now, I am seme bass fisherman 
myself, and have been for a good many years 
I have hooked any number of bass with a 
frog for bait. But I never yet have found, 
or heard of anyone finding, a frog in the 
stomach of a bass. A bass strikes a frog 
for the simple reason that there is something 
about the frog that arouses the fighting in- 
stinct of the fish. The situation is the same 
as when a big trout strikes at an artificial 
minnow. I take issue with Mr. Saunders in 
this story. If the bass had the hook way 
down its throat, the frog must have been 
along with the hook; and if this is so, I want 
to know where Mr. S. caught that fish. I 
have fished for bass in almost all the places 
where they may be caught east of the Mis- 


sissippi River, but never before heard of such, 


an occurrence a® he relates. Can any ofher 
bass fisherman “a tale unfold” equal to this? 
or tell of ever finding a bass with a frog 
down its throat? 


Whitefish, Mont. L. B. SAUNDERS. 


A FLY-CASTER’S REMARKS 

THERE is no outdoor sport that calls for 
more skill than fly-casting. I have been 
through the mill, and know the art of fly- 
casting and fly-making calls for more abil- 
ity than all other sports combined. Seven- 
teen years ago I sold all my shooting irons, 
and since that time it has been the feather 
fly first, last and always. I read very care- 
fully R. J. Held’s article on  bait-casting 
in the January number, and will say he 
is “there with the goods” on the bait-casting 
proposition. But what chance has a bass or 
trout against a wooden minnow with fifteen 
hooks, as compared to a five-ounce fly-rod 
with a Martin enameled line, a six-foot sin- 
g'e gut leader and a practical fly? The days 
that I cannot take a bass with the fly are 
spent with as much pleasure in casting, for 
every cast made by a sportsman whose heart 
is in the game is practice, and the fish have 
an even chance. If patience is a virtue, per- 
mit me to say a fly-fisherman is about eighty- 
five per cent. virtue, and fifteen per cent. in- 
vention. Again, if the average business man 
who has great responsibilities could get 
away on a fly-casting trip one day each 
week, it would surprise him in this manner: 
First, his business would have no part in 
the outing, and secondly, he would find the 
relief and relaxation worth more than fifty 
times the price of admission into the game 
of fly-casting. Watching the cork going 
down, the can of minnows, the trolling 





FIELD AND STREAM 


spoons, and especially the fifteen-hook wood- 
en minnow, are all right when it comes to 
starting a fish market, but the sportsman 
who is out for sport—not fish—will always 
try the fly. I am looking forward with great 
interest to the February installment on tour- 
nament fly-casting. The time-worn expres- 
sion that an expensive article is cheaper in 
the end, certainly holds good in casting. In 
bait-casting it is the reel, and in fly-casting 
the rod and fly. The market is flooded wich 
cheap flies and rods, but a practical fly- 
caster will tell you that the best is not good 
enough. 


‘ J 
St. Louis, Mo. Ed. K. Brennen. 


NEW BRUNSWICK TROUT WATERS 

Asout the middle of June, having read in 
FIELD AND STREAM that Bonny River, N. B., 
offered very good fly-fishing for brook trout, 
I started from my home city, Pittsfield, 
Mass., for Boston; thence I took the Boston 
& Maine to Calais, Me., and crossed the 
St. Croix River to St. Stephen, N. B., from 
which pce I took the New Brunswick 
Southern to Bonny River, a small village, 
twenty-five or thirty miles east of St. 
Stephen. On arrival I was met by Thos. A. 
Sullivan, who runs a very comfortable little 
hotel within a stone’s throw of the station, 
and is one of the best informed men on 
sporting matters in New Brunswick. Mr. 
Sullivan put me in the care of his son-in- 
law, Henry E. Mattheson, a guide thoroughly 
understanding his business, and also a very 
skillful taxidermist, who during the hunting 
season devotes most of his time to the latter 
cccupation and photography. I started at 
once for one of Sullivan’s camps, situated on 
Red Rock Lake, about ten miles from 
Bonny River. 

Red Rock Lake is a beautiful sheet of 
water about one and a half miles long and 
from one-half to three-quarters of a mile 
wide. During my visit we caught very few 
fish in this lake, although I am told very 
iarge brook trout have been taken here early 
in the spring, weighing five and six pounds. 
The fish I caught did not run large, but were 
great fighters, taken in the small ponds with- 
in a few miles from camp, the waters of 
which are very clear and cold. One morn- 
ing’s catch of twelve weighed about eighteen 
pounds, and each one of the twelve put up a 
great fight before being landed. The stream 
which runs through the village of Bonny 
River affords good sport and a trip which I 
hope to take some time in the near future is 
to drive thirty or forty miles upstream, ccm- 
ing down by canoe, fishing the best pools 
and enjoying numerous pieces of fast water. 
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If any one wishes further information in re- 
gard to the fishing. or hunting possibilities at 
Bonny River I shall be very glad to give it. 

Pittsfield, Mass. J. M. Trimble. 

FISHING NEAR NEW YORK 

I RESIDE in New Rochelle, a beautiful city 
twenty miles from City Hall Park, New 
York City. Fish are abundant here in the 
salty brine of Long Island Sound and also 
in the many lakes nearby. One afternoon I 
took my casting rod and a fifteen-hook plug, 
and made my way to a lake where I met 
the game warden, a friend of mine. My 
first cast netted me a fine large-mouth bass, 
and visions of a delightful breakfast crept 
over me; but successive casts for half an 
hour brought only three bass, all under 
eleven inches, which is the smallest I keep. 
My friend suggested that we try the over- 
flow, a shallow, weedy lake, immediately 
adjoining the larger lake. He cast about 
seventy-five feet from shore and the line 
tightened in a twinkling. After he succeeded 
in getting it close to shore, we could see 
two beautiful bass, both over twelve in- 
ches, on the bait, a fifteen-hook under-water 
plug. I obtained six bass before leaving 
and probably could have gotten more, but 
I never take more than I have immediate 
use for. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 


BASS AND LOTS OF THEM 

On my vacation last summer I found 
some fine black bass fishing, and will give 
you an outline of my trip. With William 
Martel as guide—and no one can excel him 
—I left Killarney, Ontario, one morning 
early in August. Our trip was by canoe, all 
equipment being furnished by the guide. 
Our destination was McGregor Bay, tribu- 
tary to Georgian Bay, and located among 
the “Thirty Thousand Islands.” From Kil- 
larney Bay a short portage brought us to 
Fraser Bay, and on to the mouth of Bay Finn, 
where we camped for the night. Here we 
saw a moose some distance away. Next 
morning we paddled up Bay Finn to the 
Two Lake portage and over into McGregor 
Bay.. We caught several small bass in Bay 
Finn, and almost as soon as we were on 
McGregor Bay I landed a three-pounder. 
Camp was pitched on an island toward the 
north shore of McGregor Bay, and from 
that time on I had all the bass fishing I 
wanted. The limit (eight) -was often 
caught in an hour or so, and then thrown 


Edgar A. Steele. 


* back, as we could not use-all. My best 


ones were eighteen and one-quarter inches, 
weighing from four to five pounds. Pike 


were sO numerous as to be a nuisance. The 
bait used for trolling was the Dowagiac 
and Expert minnows. For still-fishing, we 
used frogs. There are ideal camping sites 
on any of the islands, good water, lots of 
good wood—and in fact, McGregor Bay 
is a fisherman’s paradise. 
. Killarney may be reached from Cleveland, 
Ohio, during July and August, by the 
steamer Huron, of the Star-Cole Line, and 
during navigation by Northern Navigation 
Company steamers from Collingwood and 
Owen Sound, Ontario. Mr. Martel’s charge 
is usually $4.50 per day, which includes all 
except food. I can recommend him very 
highly, and will be glad to furnish any fur- ° 
ther information upon request. 

Allegheny, Penna. Karl D. Wilson. 





“WHERE BASS ARE PLENTIFUL” 

At the Muncy Dam at Muncy, Pa., fisher- 
men are catching more bass this fall than 
in any other previous season, the catch at 
times being phenomenal. The only reason 
that can be assigned is that the water in 
the river is at a very low stage, and many 
old and experienced fishermen attribute the 
cause to this. The low water has prevailed 
since last June. The bass came up the 
stream at the bottom of the dam, and at 
every point where the water percolates 
through the structure, the fish were found 
feeding in enormous numbers. In one day 
nearly eighty fishermen caught the limit al- 
lowed by law. 


Philadelphia, Pa. R. H. Roberts. 





Your readers might possibly be interested 
to know the experience of a business man 
who has had no time for a vacation either 
this year or last. My fishing trips have 
been taken mostly on early mornings and 
moonlight evenings, at distances within a 
radius of forty miles of this city, and with 
artificial lures last year I caught seventy-five 
bass, and this year was even more success- 
ful, taking eighty-four. Most of these fish 
weighed from two to four pounds and one of 
them weighed six pounds. 


Kansas City, Mo. G. A. Welles. 





Anp after February comes March — and 
then fishing time! Probably this remark will 
remind the reader of the the busy housewife 
who called to her daughter: “Get up, Sally; 
to-day’s Monday, to-morrow’s Tuesday and 
next day's Wednesday—half the week gone 
and nothing: done yet.” But really, spring 
will be here before you know it—and it is 
possible that the Where To Go Information 
Bureau can help you to plan that first trip. 








THE WASTE of America’s forest resources 
commenced when the white man cleared the 
first corn-patch. The abo- 

ABORIGINAL _ riginal Americans fought 


FORESTRY shy of chopping down big 
trees. The work required 
better tools than stone hatchets. If an In- 
dian could find birch bark for his canoe- 
building, he never thought of carving a craft 
out of a solid log. If there was no other 
choice, our red brother could usually find a 
fallen tree well adapted to his purpose. The 
farming operations devolved upon the squaws, 
whose method of clearing land was the same 
as that still followed to some extent in the 
backwoods regions of the South—a few trees 
were deadened by girdling; but this entailed 
little waste, since the falling limbs and bark, 
and eventually the trunk, when decay brought 
it to the ground, were utilized as firewood. 
Indians were little addicted to building fires 
of green wood. Possibly they disliked smoke 
—in their lodges, or as a visible sign to lurk- 
ing enemies. Or it is within the bounds of 
chance that a clear, snapping blaze appealed 
to them. as it does to some of us even at the 
present day. Or, as before hinted, it was 
found easier breaking dry sticks to fire 
lengths than chopping green ones. At any 
tate, the aboriginal Americans were pretty 
consistent forest protectors. Moreover, they 
were careful fire wardens, especially in the 
white pine regions, where a forest fire means 
wholesale and thorough destruction for all 
green and standing timber. In the hardwood 
districts the Indians regularly ran_ fire 
through the woods to keep down the under- 
growth and give them a clear sight of the 
game. Anywhere in the Middle West, from 
Kentucky and Ohio to the Gulf, there is a 
common tradition that “the woods were more 
open when the country was new—you could 
see a deer half a mile away.” That was 
because of the red man’s idea of practical 
forestry. Keep down the undergrowth and 
the big trees will take care of themselves. 
The saplings sacrificed for lodge-poles, or 
in building the cabins and palisade enclosures 
of the Eastern tribes, were never unnecessar- 
ily large, and their branches eventually went 
under the kettle or the meat-drying rack. 
And the observant red man could never see 


wisdom in the European way of fighting the 
winter’s chill. “Build um big fire, stand ’way 
off—an’ freeze.” The better way was sit flat 
on the ground with a tiny fire between your 
knees, pull a blanket down over all, tuck the 
corners under, and imagine that summer was 
here once more. 
* k * 
It was a bad day for our forests when the 
tomahawk was supplanted by the woodman’s 
axe. The white man be- 
THE ERA OF lieved in building, not for 
THE AXE the present alone, but for 
years and scores of years. 
The framework of his house must be of 
foot-square posts and girders. His fancy was 
for green lawns, well-kept garden patches 
and broad cornfields rather thar sturdy oaks 
and giant elms mingling their branches above 
his roof. Prosperity and happiness depended 
upon turning the fertile soil to the sun and 
air. The forest must be swept away, that 
waving wheat and rustling corn might take 
its place. And for two centuries and more 
the axe never rested; for two hundred years 
the evening skies, east, west, north and south, 
were red with the glow of burning log-heaps. 
There are men still living in New York and 
Pennsylvania and Ohio who will tell you 
of heaping up and burning great piles of wal- 
nut, cherry and maple logs which to-day 
would be worth many times the value of 
the farms so robbed of their wealth. Go 
five hundred miles farther south to-day, and 
you will find men and boys chopping down 
twenty dollars’ worth of timber to get a fifty- 
cent ’coon or a gallon of wild honey. Every 
country-bred reader of these lines helped to 
a greater or lesser extent in this work of de- 
struction, thoughtlessly but none the less ef- 
fectively. The writer’s guilt cannot be de- 
nied. Twenty years ago his work was in the 
Southern forests, at the head of a gang of 
broadaxe men. Railroad crossties were in 
demand at twenty-two cents each; the mak- 
ing cost ten cents, and the material, in the 
tree, could be bought for five cents a tie. 
Only straight-grained timber could be advan- 
tageously split into ties, and often a giant 
white oak—three feet across the stump, and 
with forty feet of clear trunk below the first 
limb—would be left to decay where it fell. 
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It was an unwarrantable slaughter, destruc- 
tive, wasteful; but who at that day realized 
it or offered a word in protest? Who were 
not guilty of similar practices? Only those 
who lived and labored in the cities, whose 
eyes did not love the play of sunlight filtered 
through the forest branches and to whom 
there was no pleasant flavor in the fragrance 
otf forest vegetation. But there came finally 
a day of realization—to the writer years la- 
ter when he looked out from a car-window 
upon the bare and barren hills of Kentucky, 
which he had mentally pictured as. still 
clothed with the mighty forests so famous 
in history and fiction. Wastefulness brings 
about its own punishment. We have been 
thoughtless of Nature’s favors—squandered 
the legacy of ages. And to-day we are practi- 
cally bankrupt—compelled to recoup our 
fallen fortunes penny by penny, if indeed 
present conditions may ever be bettered. 
* * * 


Protection for the forest areas still re- 
maining. Reforestization everywhere. Legis- 
lation to encourage the 
planting of trees will as- 
suredly prove helpful. It 
is something more than 

probable that a government supervision of 
tree cutting may eventually become necessary, 
The individual cannot always be trusted to 
conserve his own belongings to his own best 
interest, or to that of the community at large. 
One cannot overestimate the importance of 
the task before us, or the need of intelligent, 
persistent and universal action, losing sight 
«of political plans and affiliations. There is 
little time to spare for theorizing how the 
work should be done. But this we know, 
that every sapling spared by the axe, every 
tiny tree made to take root in fertile soil, 
may be accounted as one tree more in the 
annual footing up of profit and loss. In the 
expressive phraseology of the day, it is up 
to the individual to preach forest preserva- 
tion right and left, and to give practical proof 
of his earnestness in the cause. 
* * * 
Our series of letters from the fish and 
game commissioners has prompted letters of 
favorable comment from 

YOUR OWN subscribers all over the 

VIEWS country. We are glad that 

such is the case, since 
there could be no better corroboration of the 
justice of our belief that the sportsmen who 
derive benefit from the game laws would like 
to get closer in touch and sympathy with the 
men charged with the enforcement of these 
laws. There is much to be gained all around 
from a more intimate acquaintance. Even as 


MEANING 
YOURSELF 


it is the duty of every sportsman to 
strengthen the commissioner’s hand in en- 
forcing wise and commendable statutes, so it 
should be the commissioner’s privilege to ask 
the co-operation of sportsmen in securing the 
amendment of laws which go beyond or fall 
short of their intended purpose. Fretp AND 
STREAM asks its subscribers to read with 
care and understanding the letters of their 
respective state officials, and to comment upon 
them from their own local and individual 
viewpoint. It is not the best policy to with- 
hold words of commendation from the man 
who is conscientiously striving to enforce 
laws which meet your approval. And it is 
unjust to encourage by your silence an ear- 
nest striving to accomplish good by ineffect- 
ual means which might be mended. 
x * * 


SEVERAL of the states now have laws limit- 
ing the amount of game that a gunner may 
bag in a day or season. Such 
ENOUGH IS legislation is helpful in curb- 
A-PLENTY ing the pot-hunting instinct 
wherever it exists, and in re- 
straining the greed of the market gunner 
where the sale of game is still permitted. 
Men who are sportsmen by instinct as well as 
name welcome such laws, because they in no 
sense weigh upon them. The time has been 
when the making of records as game-killers 
was in a certain sense excusable, since it 
seemed that no amount of shooting could pos- 
sibly diminish the game supply to an appre- 
ciable extent. At the present day the skill 
of a gunner is measured more by the accu- 
racy of his shots than their number; his 
pleasure in the field is no longer gauged by 
the day’s showing of game, whether counted 
in numbers or weight. A big bag of water- 
fowl might mean a series of easy flock-shots, 
or possibly the expenditure of more ammu- 
nition than the shooter would care to specify. 
In either case it is a matter of luck, rather 
than skill—and to the experienced gunner 
luck should be no more considered in field 
work than in trapshooting. Granted that the 
individual sportsman is rightfully entitled to 
100 or 200 ducks annually—if he can kill 
them—the term “game-hog” is no more ap- 
plicable to the man who secures his quota in 
his one day afield than to the more fortunate 
brother who is privileged to kill five ducks 
a day for twenty or forty days in the season. 
But if one man may kill 200 ducks in a sin- 
gle day, so may another; and that which is 
legal on Monday may be done as well 
throughout the week. Laws to limit the daily 
kill of game are objectionable only to those 
who require restraint in their pursuit of 
pleasure. 












































A Talk 


With Our Readers 





Guide” exceeded by far our expectations, 

and has warranted a complete revision 
of the work for the season of 1910. A hand- 
book of such nature cannot be made so per- 
fect as to preclude the possibility of improve- 
ment from year to year. Its annual out- 
bringing is a matter of endless care and de- 
tail, of gathering and compiling information, 


| AST year’s demand for “The Angler’s 


of lopping away the deadwood and adding, 


new and useful features. That part of the 
work which deals with fishing waters and 
anglers’ resorts must be absolutely authori- 
tative and reliable. or it is without value, and 
unfortunately local conditions are continually 
subject to change. It is also essential to ver- 
ify all obtainable information concerning 
new localities of promise. So that to keep 
this one department up-to-date and in every 
way all that we desire it to be, necessitates 
a constant and heavy correspondence the year 
around. 

The preparation of “The Angler’s Guide” 
for 1910 has been undertaken by two gentle- 
men who are well fitted to serve in such an 
editorial capacity, practical anglers both, and 
prominently identified with the new sport of 
tournament casting. Dr. R. Johnson Held is 
well known to our readers by reason of the 
remarkably interesting series from his pen 
which is now being published in FELD AND 
StrEAM. He is the present holder of the 
world’s championship in distance casting 
with the half-ounce weight, won at the na- 
tional event in 1908, and again in 1909. His 
editorial associate, Edward B. Rice, holds the 
world’s championship in surf-casting with 
the two and one-half and_ three-ounce 
weights. 

There is a widespread and growing recog- 
nition of the value of tournament casting as 
a practice school for those who desire to ex- 
cel in handling the rod and reel in actual 
stream and lake fishing, and “The Angler’s 
Guide” will this year contain chapters calcu- 
jated to promote an interest in this compara- 
tively new sport. They will deal respectively 
with bait casting for distance and accuracy; 
fly-casting for distance, accuracy and deli- 


cacy; obstacle casting; the proper equipment, 
etc. 

The articles on fresh-water game fish and 
their taking will be found of more than ordi- 
nary interest and value. They will include 
trout, bass, salmon, mascalonge, pike and 
pickerel. Other chapters will describe the 
methods and tackle used in taking the deep- 
sea game fishes of the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf coasts. It was not uncommon in the 
past for hunters to cross continents and 
oceans in quest of big game, and present-day 
anglers travel thousands of miles to battle 
with giant tarpon, tuna and sea bass. 

We have already referred to the chapters 
descriptive of localities where good fishing 
waters may be found, with accommodations 
and comforts for the angler. This feature 
has been thoroughly revised, and will give 
information concerning many waters as yet 
little known beyond their immediate vicinity. 
The chapter on living outdoors (selection of 
camp sites, camp equipment, camp cooking, 
etc.) has been carefully edited and revised. 
There are also special chapters on artificial 
baits, live baits and their use; the use of the 
landing net; knots used by anglers, and other 
subjects of similar interest. 

The little volume will be found indispensa- 
ble to all who find their greatest pleasure in 
the handling of rod and reel. We plan to 
have it ready for distribution March Ist, and 
will be glad to receive advance orders at the 
present time, which will be filled as soon as 
the book is off the press. The price of the 
regular paper-covered edition is fifty-five 
cents, prepaid. Those who send their orders 
prior to March 1st should specify the 1910 
edition. 

While the information contained in “The 
Angler’s Guide” is as accurate as unstinted 
care and research has enabled us to make it, 
criticisms and suggestions from its readers 
are always welcomed. If there is a single 
misstatement concerning conditions at any 
one of the many points mentioned, we ask to 
be informed so the necessary corrections may 
be made in the succeeding editions. 

















[Prizes will be given for the five best stories 
contributed each month. The best hunting and 
the best fishing incident will each win a year’s 
subscription to the magazine, while choice of 
our “Hard Luck’’ series of sportsmen’s pictures, 
or our bass picture if preferred, will be given 
the other fortunate contributors. No restric- 
tions; no “strings.”’ If your memory holds an 
unusual occurrence, tell it. The best stories win.] 


WANTED TO GO ALONG 

OnE evening a friend and I were fishing 
on Butte Creek, where the creek had wid- 
ened into a large pond. Suddenly my com- 
panion’s reel began to click and we listened 
to the music as the bass reeled off about 150 
feet of line. After a ten-minute fight he got 
the fish up to the boat and I was preparing 
to reach down and grasp it by the gills, when 
I saw another bass suddenly come straight 
from the bottom and attach itself to the same 
Dowagiac minnow. I reached down quickly 
and landed nine and a half pounds of black 
bass. 

Arbuckle, Cal. R. C. West. 








WHO KILLED THE RABBIT? 
| Last fall my brother and myself were out 
| quail hunting near here. Toward the mid- 
' dle of the afternoon the dog came to a point 
about three rods from a large weed patch. 
We got in readiness and motioned the dog 
to flush. A large cock rose and I quickly 
fired, only to slightly wing him so that he 
kept drifting toward the ground. As he 
neared it we both sent in a murderous fire 
and he fell. While picking him up we found 
a rabbit breathing its last, not three feet from 
the fallen bird. 
Jackson, Mich. H. D. Boardman. 





THEY STAYED 

A FEW summers ago a friend and I went 
fishing in the Leach Lake country, Minneso- 
ta. Late one evening we got our tent up on 
Long Lake, near Walker, and next morn- 
ing started fishing in the upper end of the 
lake. As we were rowing back, Dick re- 
4 marked that there was a big smoke near our 
camp, and thinking that a woods fire might 
endanger our outfit, we hastened in, to find 
that our tent, bedding and extra clothing 
had gone up in smoke. Our grub was ail in 
' the grub-box, and all right, except that the 
butter had melted. We were 1,000 miles 
from home, and things looked pretty blue. 

Finally I said: 
“We have a week’s provisions, good boat 
and all our fishing tackle. Shall we stay?” 








Did It Ever Happen to You? 


And Dick replied, “I’m game.” 

Every night we would pull the boat out, 
turn it over beside the grub-box and sleep 
(or try to) under it. Sometimes it would 
get pretty cold, and we would build a big 
fire and roast one side and freeze the other. 
We stayed a week, all right, and had a lot 
of good fishing before we packed up and 
went to town. 

Alma, Kan. Frank I. Sage. 





FOR REVENUE ONLY 

Last Thanksgiving I started out to shoot 
some ducks. My father offered me a dollar each 
for every duck I got, so, with the thoughts of 
several dollars in my pockets, I could hardly 
wait till I got to the pond. As I was going 
by a farmer’s field, I suddenly stopped and 
caught my breath in surprise. There in a 
pond, not more than forty yards away, were 
a dozen fine mallards. I took careful aim at 
the center of the flock and fired both barrels. 
The result was more than I expected. Splin- 
ters flew in all directions. Glass eyes, wooden 
heads and wooden bills filled the air within 
a radius of twenty feet. Then I realized 
that I had fired on Farmer Jones’ decoys, 
and beat a hasty retreat before Jones reached 
the scene. To this day I hear him cussing 
the “blame fool” who shot his decoys. My 
father told me that I should have wooden 
dollars since I shot wooden ducks. 

Coquille, Ore. Lanson Leneve. 





FISHERMAN’S LUCK 

WHEN I was fishing on the north branch 
of the Au Sable, I scraped up acquaintance 
with an angler who told me of an extraordi- 
nary experience. While fishing on a Penn- 
sylvania stream, he came to a rather narrow 
place which looked deep. The banks were 
thick with brush and he did not like to at- 
tempt to work through it, so, by clinging to 
the overhanging branches at one side, he was 
able to tip-toe along, with the water danger- 
ously close to the rim of his body waders. 
At the end of the pool, in front of him, was 
a large rock, probably a foot or two high, 
extending into the water. As he neared this 
rock the water got deeper, the current behind 
him stronger, and his feet lifted from the 
bottom. The limb he had caught above gave 
away, and just as it broke he made a des- 
perate lunge for the rock, grasping its rough 
edge with one hand. He went nearly under, 
filling his waders with water, but held on 
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and managed to drag himself upon the rock. 
As he lay there exhausted, he felt something 
hard in his hand, and in his palm lay a heavy 
gold ring in’ which was mounted a superb 
ruby worth $500. He said the story was 
absolutely true, and showed me the ring. 
Saginaw, Mich. W. J. Hunsaker. 





EXPERT MARKSMANSHIP 

WE were walking through some heavy red- 
top on a sultry September afternoon, looking 
for chickens. My friend, a decided green- 
horn, had his gun at a low ‘slope across the 
shoulder, pointing backward, when a grouse 
rose with a heavy flutter directly behind us. 
My companion gave a start, and the gun dis- 
charged, killing the bird. 

“That’s the queerest <ccident I ever saw,” 
I remarked. 

“Accident nothing,” he replied. 
shot them that way before.” 

A little later, four of us shot simuitaneous- 
ly at a quartering chicken some fifty yards 
out. It dropped with a broken wing. Our 
friend ran for the bird with a remark on 
his excellent shot. 

“How do you know :t’s yours?” I asked. 

“Because it has a broken wing,” he an- 
swered. “I always shoot for the wing, so as 
not to spoil the bird.” 

Winnipeg; Man. 

ILLEGALLY CAPTURED 

Some three years ago I was bathing at 
Pass Christian, on the Gulf Coast. On one 
dive I went down .with greater force than 
intended, and as I struck bottom, something 
smooth and slimy slipped into my bathing 
tights. It began to flap about in an effort to 
escape, and immediately stories of stingarees 
filled my mind. After taking mouthfuls of 
water, I rose to the top and babbled out the 
story to my companions. The fish proved to 
be a fine flounder. 

New Orleans, La. 


“T have 


F. T. Cadham. 


Edward Spirowe. 





A HAWK ON GUARD 

In the fall of 1907, in the Porcupine Hills 
of “Sunny Alberta,” I had a peculiar experi- 
ence with a hawk. One of the trails from 
the ranch led over the hills to Beaver Creek 
Valley, a precipitous and treacherous path- 
way in the eyes of a “tenderfoot.” While 
riding along this trail, both hands occupied 
in “pulling leather,” to insure a safe passage, 
I was very much startled to hear a sudden 
clap right above my head and a rustle of 
wings. I managed to recover sufficient equi- 


librium and self-respect to try to discover 
the new.cause of danger, and was amazed 
on looking up, to see a hawk, about the size 
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of a young eagle, just swinging around in 
preparation for another swoop at me, I 
crouched low on the horse’s neck, but Mr. 
Hawk seemed to lose his nerve when within 
two or three feet of my head, and would 
crack his wings together with a bang, and 
sail on up in the other direction. Fortunate- 
ly, the horse seemed unconcerned, and leav- 
ing him to pick out the soft spots in the trail, 
i untied the saddle strings around my fish- 
ing rod, and waited. The hawk was not 
long in coming. When he got within the 
danger zone, I gave a screech that would do 
justice to a dozen coyotes, and made a heave 
at him with the big end of the fishing rod. 
Of course I missed, but the hawk seemed to 
have heard the warning call, for he sailed 
off to the top of an old dead pine, where he 
sat in supreme bliss, and, imitating the coy- 
ote yell I had given him, mocked back at me. 
I learned from my brother that the same 
ehawk had been known there for three years, 
and that he pounced on every tenderioot 
who hit the trail. I frequently looked for 
him on later journeys when I had a trusty 
‘couble-barrel with me, but he never ma- 
terialized on such occasions, and I have no 
doubt he is still there guarding the trail, 
and picking out the “tenderfeet” with the 
discerning eye of a native. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Harry Plaskett. 


A MISGUIDED PICKEREL 
Last summer, while fishing on a small 
lake in Maine, I was skittering among some 
weeds, when suddenly a medium-sized pick- 
erel made a lunge for the bait. His mouth 
closed over the line about six inches above 
the hook, one of his needle-like teeth pierc- 
ing the silk braid, and before he could get 
away I reeled him safely into the boat. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Randolph Fuller. 





DERN THE MULE 

Last October my brother and I each 
bought a Mauser rifle, and also a new $24 
Ithaca shotgun between us We hitched up 
the mule, and, after a seven-mile ride down 
the river, we tied him to the side of the 
wagon and, taking our rifles, started out 
after squirrels. By twelve o’clock we had 
three, and hung them in a bush near the 
wagon. Off we started again, and about 
five o’clock, having killed only one turkey 
all afternoon, we returned to camp in time 
to see a large hawk leaving with all three of 
our squirrels. On going to hitch up, we 
found the mule had eaten the fore-end of 
our Ithaca, and most of the stock. That was 
the. hardest luck I ever had. 

Fayette, Alabama. M. M. Morgan. 
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Our Increased Sales for 1909 


Surely Indicate the Popularity of 


@ PONY 


SPORTING POWDERS 


The “Regular and Reliable” Brands 
















ALWAYS SPECIFY 


“SCHULTZE” 
“INFALLIBLE” 
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POWDERS FOR THE MOST CRITICAL 





E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


**The Powder Pioneers of America”’ 


Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 








We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
































dealers. 
and use. 
claims for them to our notice. 











A DECIDED novelty in the way of an arti- 
ficial bait is offered by E. J. Lockhart, Lock 
30x 416, Galesburg, Mich. Lockhart’s Water 
Witch may be described as an artificial min- 
now with an opening rearwardly from throat 
to back, forming an inclined plane. When 
the line is reeled in swiftly the bait dives, re- 
turning to the surface when the strain on the 
line slackens. It can thus be used. as a sur- 
face or underwater lure as preferred, and 
the maker claims it is the only bait possess- 
ing this advantage without change of any 
sort. The hooks are detachable, and it is 
made with one or three gangs. 





TrIM in its lines, nicely finished, best ma- 
terial and workmanship, there is much to at- 
tract in the No. 522 Stevens repeating shot- 
gun here illustrated. The action is Brown- 
ing’s latest patent, hammerless, with visible 
locking-bolt and safety firing-pin. The gun 
is fitted with Stevens compressed forged bar- 
rel, high-pressure steel, bored for nitro pow- 
der, and with hollow matted rib. Furnished 
only in 12-gauge, 30-inch barrel, 734 pounds 
weight. Full choked only. The stock is 
fancy walnut checked, finely finished, with 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 

We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
I not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 








rubber butt-plate. Receiver drop forged, 
black oxide finish, How much the appear- 
ance of a repeater is improved by a matted 
rib the illustration shows. Write for a de- 
scriptive catalogue of firearms to the J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. If you are interested in rifle records, 
specify the Stevens-Pope catalogue. 





Ir has been aptly said of the Winchester 
.401-caliber, Model 1910 Self-Loader, that it 
hits a blow like the hammer of Thor, the 
strongest of all gods, for the new rifle is the 
most powerful recoil-operated repeater ever 
made. It shoots a heavier bullet and hits a 
harder blow than the .30 U. S. Army cart- 
ridge so popular with many big game hunt- 
ers. It handles either a 250- or 200-grain 
bullet and the knock-down, shocking power 
of either of these heavy bullets of such large 
diameter is tremendous. The Model tg10 
Self-Loader is not only a very powerful rifle 
but a very strongly constructed one, the 
working parts throughout, and the receiver, 
guard and barrel, being made of nickel steel.; 
The combination of such power and strength 
with the rapidity of fire, which the Winches- 














TOOLS OF THE CRAFT 


ter self-loading system permits, makes 
this new rifle particularly desirable for 
hunting the very biggest of big game. 
The Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., will be glad 
to send you a circular fully describing 
the rifle upon request. 





“Bristot” calendars are ever worthy 
of a more extended mention than can be 
given in this department, but that for 
1910 seems to us more than ordinarily 
noteworthy. It is a half-tone reproduc- 
tion, in the original colors, of a painting 
by the noted sportsman-artist, N. C. 
Wyeth, a fishing scene full of strength 
and action, with surroundings which 
bring out the central figures to the best 
effect. The size of this calendar is about 
21 x 28 inches, and will be sent free to 
dealers in fishing tackle only; to all 
others the price is 25 cents each. Speak- 
ing of Bristol calendars reminds us that 
the Horton Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Conn., is making a very attrac- 
tive free offering in its advertisement 
this month, and one which our angling 
friends will be justified in accepting. 
For further particulars we refer you to 
the advertisement in question. 





Tuat the Colt Police Positive Special re- 
volver has met the popular demand for a 
compact and very powerful pocket arm is 
proved by its recent adoption as the official 
revolver of the St. Louis police department. 
The board has seen the wisdom of equipping 
the city’s 1,600 men with a uniform arm, to 
prevent confusion arising from the carrying 
of various calibers, sizes and models. The 
advantages of the Colt Police Positive Spe- 
cial appealed to the board, as they have to 






sportsmen. The 
arm weighs only 
twenty-two 
ounces and is 
equipped with a 
positive lock that 
absolutely prevents accidental dis- 
charge (an important feautre with a 
police officer, because should the ham- 
mer slip in cocking, as is liable on a cold day, 
er the revolver drop from his pocket, strik- 
ing on the hammer, no discharge can occur.) 
Varying loads may be used in the same arm: 
the powerful .38 Colt and S. & W. Special 









(full, mid-range and gallery loads) and also 
the .38 long and short Colt cartridges. This 
popular Colt is also in service with the police 
departments of Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
Lynn, and smaller cities in the United States, 
as well as Havana, Cuba and Tampico, Mex- 
ico. The new Colt catalogue gives full de- 
tails of this model and can be had free on 
application to the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

WE HAVE received from the Ithaca Gun 
Company, Ithaca, N. Y., a copy of its new 
catalogue which is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Aside from the interest of 
its contents, to all who are devotees of 
field shooting and who love a good 
gun, this catalogue deserves especial 
mention for the artistic manner in 
which it is gotten up. The cover de- 
sign as well as the several initial letters 
used are reproductions of water color 
paintings by Lynn Bogue Hunt, the 
noted sportsman-artist. The illustra- 
tions are photo-engravings in colors of 
the various models of Ithaca guns, 
showing in the better grades the beau- 
tiful engraving and school work on the frames 
and barrels and the grain of the stocks of 
choice imported woods. Copies of this cata- 
logue may be obtained by addressing the 
above mentioned company. 

















TRADE MARK REG. . PAT. OFF 


teel Fishin ig Rod 


If you expect to go on a fishing trip or are at all interested in fishing, you should 
immediately mail the coupon on the opposite page, but first read the fol!owing: 

In the old days before “BRISTOL” was the most famous fishing rod in the 
world, anglers who had never fished with a “ BRISTOL” used to say, “A steel rod is 
eng camel ; or, “It is too stiff’; or, “You can’t cast with it”; or, “It will rust”; 

“It doesn’t feel right.” No one who has actually fished with a “BRISTOL” made 
lo statements even then. It has been a number of years since experienced fishermer | 
have made such ill-advised statements® The use of a “ BRISTOL” Rod always con 
vinces both the professional and the amateur fisherman of its sterling worth. No other make 
or kind of fish rod has any advantages amounting to anything which are not also possessed 
by “BRISTOL” Rods. Besides “BRISTOL” Rods possess a great many advantages that 
other rods do not have. Some of the principal points of “BRISTOL” superiority are men- 
tioned on the next page. However, the best way—the absolutely convincing way—to know that 
“BRISTOL” Rods are better than any other rods, is to buy a “ BRISTOL” and fish with it. 
Every “BRISTOL” is its best advertisement. Look for the name “BRISTOL” on the reel 
f seat. Always on the genuine. 

To induce you to more quickly know all the advantages of fishing with a 
“BRISTOL” Rod, we offer to send free with our catalog, which you will be very 
LZ, much interested in reading, a handy little fish hook disgorger that can be carried 
Gz in fly book, vest pocket or on key ring. It saves your fingers (and your temper) 
fey" and obviates the necessity of cutting or tearing the fish. Send the coupon for it— 
ry see opposite page. 

‘*BRISTOL’’ Rods are carried in stock by the best. sporting goods dealers throughout the world. 


They are sold by mail ONLY when a local dealer does not carry them and will not carry them and 
keep ia: stock atthe request of his customers. Buy of your dealer always if he will sell you. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 81 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 

























COUPON 
TO-DAY 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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On the opposite page we offer to send free, with our catalog, a handy fish- 
hook disgorger, and if you want it fill out the coupon below and mail at once. 
Please write plainly. If you are a fisherman and want to own the best fishing 
rod that can be bought for a moderate price, then you should-send this ‘coupon at 
once and learn all about “ BRISTOL” Rods. 

“BRISTOL” Rods are, 1: Guaranteed 3 years; 2: Have the finest known 
guides; 3: Never warp and always come back straight and true; 4: Are made by 
the most expert fishing rod workmen in the world; 5: Are made .of a special 
exclusively “ BRISTOL” quality of clock spring steel tempered in oil; 




















6: Are the most perfect fly or bait casting rods known; 7: Quicker than 

any other rods in hooking wary nibblers and bunters; 8: Stronger than 

any other rod in holding big fish; 9: More resilient than any other rods 

in playing fish with tender mouths; 10: Reels can’t come loose; 11: Re- q 

versible handles if desired; 12: Light or heavy, long or short; many dif- 

ferent kinds, styles and prices for every kind of fishing. Sold all 

over the world. Emergency tops and extra parts can be had quickly 

in case of accident. Know “BRISTOL” .Rods ‘by actual use and 

you will have nothing but admiration and love for them. Send the 

P coupon below immediately. ° 

If you like beautiful calendars in wonderful colored poster effect, then ‘i . 
you shou'd have our 1910 calendar 19x30 inches in size. It is a on ‘ 
reproduction of N. C. Wyeth's beautiful oil painting entitled ‘: The ; 
Enthusiast."' A most artistic poster for yourden. Sent on receipt of 25c. ‘ 





THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
81 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 
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FREE CATALOG 


and Fish Hook Disgorger sent 
on receipt of this coupon. 
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STORY OF GOKEY FOOTWEAR 
On THE little isle of Barnhart, one of the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, be- 
jonging to the United States, the parents of 
Noah W. Gokey were residing at the time of 
his birth. The family was of French descent, 
and Noah W. Gokey was one of ten children. 
Shortly after his birth the family moved to 
Oswego, N. Y. He was a healthy, rugged 
child untij about three years old, when a 
young and inexperienced doctor, called to at- 
tend some slight illness, through the injudi- 
cious use of calomel, made him a cripple for 
life. Though Little Noah recovered from 
his sickness, a weakness of the lower limbs 
developed, and increased until at the age of 
ten he was obliged to walk with crutches. 
Until his death, at the age of sixty-five, he 





NOAH W. GOKEY 


could walk only with two crutches, and his 
life’s work was accomplished sitting in a 
chair. He came of a race of sailors and 
boatbuilders, and five of his brothers fol- 
lowed the ancestral calling. Barred by mis- 
fortune from such pursuits, Noah was ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker. After serving his 
time at the trade, he started in business for 
himself, and at eighteen was the owner and 
manager of a “shoe shop” at the little town 
of Rathboneville, Steuben County, N. Y., 
making boots for lumbermen and laborers. 
He believed in giving his customers first- 
class workmanship and material, and it nat- 
urally followed that their satisfaction brought 
them back to the little shop when new foot- 
wear was again required—and pleased pur- 
chasers are always good advertisers. 

Mr. Gokey remained in Rathboneville about 
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WILLIAM N. GOKEY 


twelve years, gaining considerable means as 
well as reputation and influence; but the vil- 
lage eventually became too smali for his am- 
bition, and he removed to Addison, a larger 
and more prosperous town, five miles away. 
There he built up an ever-increasing busi- 
ness, drawing custom from several states. 
But again his ideas and aspirations grew out 
of keeping with the surroundings. Evidently 
Addison could claim no great future, and 
would never be the town he would like to 
have it. As time passed, this spirit of dissat- 
isfaction grew. stronger, but another dozen 
of busy and successful years had been spent 





WILLIAM N, GOKEY, JR. 
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The Bullet 
that Strikes 


A BLOW OF 
2038 POUNDS 


f when shot from the .401 CALIBER 


WINCHESTER 


SELF-LOADING RIFLE, MODEL 1910 


This new Winchester shoots a heavier bullet 
and hits a harder blow than any other recoil 
operated rifle made. It is even more power- 
ful than the .30 U. S. Army, of big-game. 
hunting fame. The loading and firing of 
this rifle is controlled by the trigger finger. It 








ee 


HITS LIKE THE HAMMER OF THOR. 


Send for illustrated circular fully describing 








this new rifle which has strength and power plus. 
WwW | WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. | WwW 
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in Addison before a final removal of the 
business was made to Jamestown, N. Y., at 
the foot of Chautauqua Lake. At James- 


town, the firm name of N. W. Gokey & Son 
was adopted, Noah W. having admitted his 
son, William N., as a partner. 


Space might 


ee 


MARVIN CONE GOKEY 





profitably be filled in telling how the new 
firm prospered—how a new and larger fac- 
tory was hardly occupied before it was out- 
grown, and how the fame of the Gokey boot 
spread until it filled the length and breadth 
of the Union. In 1892 there was built the 
present factory, which is here shown; and in 





THE PRESENT FACTORY 
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that same year another son, George F. Gokey, 
was admitted as a partner in the firm, now 
N. W. Gokey & Sons. 

The death of Noah W. Gokey occurred in 
1897. Were his biography written it would 
prove instructive to young men who are 
handicapped in life by physical afflictions. 
Here was a man with a disabling infirmity, 
who was not content to be a charge upon the 
charity of his relatives or spend his life in 
uselessly bewailing the cruelty of fate. In- 
stead, despite this great handicap, he battled 
for, and attained, success and prosperity, 
making for himself a name in the world by 
sheer force of tremendous will power and of 
uprightness in all his dealings. He built up 
a great industry, gained wealth and became 
a power for good in the world at large. 

The firm of N. W. Gokey & Sons contin- 
ued until 1902, when it was succeeded by the 
W. N. Gokey Shoe Co. Associated with 
Mr. Gokey are his two sons, William N., Jr., 
and Marvin Cone Gokey—thus comprising a 
third generation of practical shoemakers, 
each of whom has served his apprenticeship 
and knows the business in its every detail. 
The sporting and waterproof shoe part of 
the business has for many years been made 
a specialty, and the firm can point with pride 
to an ever-growing trade, based upon a strict 
adherence to the policy adopted by Noah W. 
Gokey more than sixty years ago. 





Ir 1s hard to say whether the interest taken 
in the Live versus Artificial bait controversy 
has prompted inventors and manufacturers 
to give us artificial bait in still wider variety, 
but it is certainly a fact that we may expect 
to see quite a number of new lures of the 
wooden minnow and other indescribable vari- 
cties placed on the market during the coming 
season. It appears that surface baits are be- 
coming more and more popular, though there 
are still a great many anglers who have no 
faith in them. The respective merits of the 
two types, floating and under water bait, ap- 
parently depend largely upon weather and 
water conditions, and the fisherman can not 
rely wholly upon any one bait or variety of 
baits. 





C. Epwarp Woop, who in 1906 was ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the Domin- 
ion Cartridge Company, Montreal, Canada, 
has lately severed his connection with that 
firm and accepted a position as manager with 
the Standard Arms Co., of Wilmington, Del. 





THE CAMPER’S FRIEND 
Pure milk is desirable wherever you camp, one or one thousand miles from civilization. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk always opens up perfectly fresh, pure and satisfactory. 
It is the first item thought of by the veteran camper. 
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The original and genuine Chartreuse has always been and still is made 
by the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from 
France, have been located at Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal 
Courts of this country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, their 
world-renowned product is nowadays known as 


| Liqueur Péres Chartreux 


GREEN AND YELLOW 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Sole Agents for United States. 


Jthaca Gun ¥ 


No. 4. $100 LIST 
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THE GUN THAT WENT TO AFRICA 


BOVE cut shows the finest gun that went to Africa with the Roosevelt party, 
selected because the 1909 Ithaca lock is the simplest and only unbreakable lock ; 
it operates in 45 of a second, twice as fast as other locks. Warranted to out-shoot any 


other make. Remember we make dainty little 20 gauge guns. Catalogue FREE—18 
grades’ $17.75 net to $300 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Dept. No. 11 ' ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Your shotgun shells 
~~ should be loaded with 


DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS 


Perfection in shotgun powder 
must record the highest standard of 
velocity, pattern and penetration. 

Dead Shot is giving the great- 
es regularity in these necessary 
requirements. 

We have an interesting little book on 

proper loads. Let us send it to you and 


refer you to a dealer near you who carries 


Dead Shot if your dealer does not. 
. The stability we guarantee. 


American Powder Mills 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Have You Tried 





> laa Com 


sh softest and most flex- 
ible, heavy-service mit- 
ten ever devised. Warm as 
toast. Nothing to impede circulation. 
Fits snug, separate single finger permits 
delicate manipulation. Though heavily 
lined with complete inner mitten of fine 
llama wool, there is no clumsiness or 


bulkiness. Cannot ever stiffen 
or harden from watersoaki 
OUR dealers or sold direct on 
At Bo price pant g Pm for pesaas. $1. 75 
Send size of kid glove and diagram 
‘O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., erates 
345 East Water Street 

















MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Built in high grade only Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 




















HORSE Pd 
DF 1, 2&3 Cylinders, 3t0 30HP 


Write for com ete catalog today--tells al! ome th bi — otors 
i eran PLANT IN THE WORLD 4 3 coctecient the ~ tmp) 


cle motors. GRAY MOTOR CO., "20 Lelb St., ‘Sowem, Mich, 

















THE ONLY 
GUN OIL 
‘Sin One 


lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and cleans and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out the 
residue of burnt powder, sopecially 
smokeless powder, it is unequale 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
a] 152 New Street 








New York : 
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BIG MONEY 
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in Taxidermy 


We teach you with complete success by mail! 
Pleasant, fascinating work — quickly, easily learned! 


Professional Taxidermists earn from $2000.00 to $3000.00 a year, and there are 
not half enough Taxidermists tosupply thedemand. By giving only your sfare 
time to this work you can easily earn from $20.00 to $50.00 per month without 
interfering with your regular business or occupation. Mounted specimens sell 
readily for big prices. Many birds and animals that are now killed and thrown 
away are valuable and can be turned into cash. Send the coupon today. 


We teach you BY MAIL, IN YOUR OWN 
Se nt FREE I HOME, to successfully 

cmpunsoe cmenpe | Mount Game Heads, 
and Animals, “Hundrede of lot Birds & Animals 

All the above absolutely FRE. £ also to TAN all kinds of hides and furs, and make them 


for the asking. Mail coupon now. into beautiful rugs and robes. No other art is so fasci- 
nating, interesting. No other profession so profitable, 

















Own Trophies!= 


Hunters, Anglers, Trappers, Nature Lovers— 
Here is an opportunity you have long been waiting for! It's 
no longer necessary to lose the fine trophies you've secured 
during the hunting season, nor to pay the high prices asked 
by Taxidermists for stuffing them. You can now learn this 
great art for yourself during your spare time. You'll soon 
mount specimens as well as the most expert Taxidermist. 
By taking our course of 15 lessons you will soon be able to do 
perfect mounting, and can decorate your home, office or den 

with the choicest of art. You will have a delightful diversion S) aye 








for your leisure time, and will enjoy every moment you e ra 
give to the subject. Thousands of men and women of 4 Ad 
every vocation—bankers, lawyers and business men 


Mounted by our student, F. Rawson, Kalamazoo,Mich. —are members of our school and highly endorse it. ,f roy ” 

This rigi f Taxid and is endorsed by our thousands of students 
is the Original School o —— and all leading Museums, Naturalists and 

Taxidermists. We teach the BEST STANDARD METHODS, and positively guarantee 0 ; 
success. Expert instructors in every department. Our Taxidermy work is widely \y ex eS 
known, having been awarded First Grand Prize and 9 Gold Medals at the Expo- -. oe 
sition. The Editor of any Sportsman's Magazine will tell you of the high standing es Ss 
of this school, which has taught Taxidermy successfully formany years. 


WE INVITE YOU TO INVESTIGATE FULLY. Send for our printed matter a 





today, It will interest you, and it’s absolutely Free. We want every sports- 
man or nature lover in the country tod become a member of the only gfe 
school in the world “for sportsmen by sportsmen.’ 

Our school and the success of our course are well known and highly 
endorsed by all highest authorities. Mail coupon or use postal card. 


‘ The Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1672 BLWOOD BLDG., OMAHA, NEB. 
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; of the snow or sleet of good A ree, 


blind, or the ,drifting gand of / F She’ 
-_pit—nothing can get ‘into the. 


Yt 


-. closed in by the bolt and the top of the breech blocky <P ? 


“Objects can clog the action. . This solid top Pry 7h 


Ps Enclose 3 stamps for postage. 










Don’t Worry About the Rai 


‘weather, or the twigs and rushes of th 






















The Marlin shotguns shoot hard and dose lk 


"y ‘ 
are built with an eye to overcoming weaknesses of 4/7 é bg 
average “pump” gun. The breech is compl 


is solid, so that no snow, sleet, twigs or any forei ; 


vents water from running down into the gap 
and swelling the shelis—one of the most aggray 


Fe things that can happen with a repeating shotgu 


“With one-third less parts than any other repeaters cue SIGN ora / 


: simplicity and strength of mechanism insufes, ? 

“operation: double extractors pull any shell; a auto ; ; ' "28 ‘f 
recoil safety lock removes all danger from han alae : L 5 : e 
making the JZar4in the safest breechloading ftw built. sags J ‘ 


Send to-day for our 136-page cata- Lhe Marlin Kin = Jabs x; A iss <~L.S” 


log. describing the full WacdZin line. ‘ ‘hot ye : 
Enc _3 Willow St. NEW HA Pr y a Llaclin 


Sit ro ME 25 5 

















Three Barrel, Hammer and Hammerless Guns 


12 and 16 Gauge, 30/30 and 38/55 Calibre 
A WONDERFUL “ALL AROUND GUN” 


Described in our 130 Page Catalogue of Guns and Sporting Goods 
Mailed for the asking 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


302 AND 304 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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t NEW 
nnouncement MODEL, 


The improved model of the world’s 
safest revolver is now on sale at every 
progressive firearms dealer’s. 

This revolver combines the ‘‘ Hammer the Hammer’? fea- 
ture of past Iver Johnson models with improvements in 


action mever before found in any revolver at any price. 
In this model, springs of drawn, tempered piano wire replace all flat springs. Tension is main- 
tained throughout the entire length of a coil spring. The old flat or “kick” spring exerts greatest 
tension at its weakest point. where the metal in time gives out. A revolver with old style springs 
may fail you in a moment of life or death. This can never happen with the newlver Johnson. In 
accuracy the New Iver Johnson Revolver is unexcelled, The barrel is of finest quality 
forged steel, bored and rifled with an accuracy unexcelled in any other revolver. The 
finishing of the rifling practically eliminates leading of the barrel, adds steadiness 
and accuracy to the flight of the bullet and penetration to its impact. The New Iver 
Johnson marks the highest achievement in revolver making. 

Our Free booklet, “‘Shots,”’ explains the superior features of our revolvers. Our catalogue sent with it. 





























Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver Iver Johnson Safety Hommeriess Revolver 
8-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim- 83-inch barrel, nickel-plated fin- 
fire cartridge, 32 or 38 centerfire 6 00 ish, 32 or 38 centerfire cart- 7 00 
eee is 4 + 0. we 6.8 8 $6. SP oe 0 0 6 6 6 88 $ . 






Nearly al! firearms dealers carry Iver Johnson revolvers. Where unobtainable locally, we 
ship direct on receipt of price. The owl's head on the grip and our name on the barrel 
mark the genuine. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS. 190 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

New YoRE—99 Chambers Street. HAMBURG, GERMANY—Pickhuben 4. _Pactrtc CoastT—717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND—17 Mincing Lane, E. ©. 

Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 























Send for the new “DAVIS” Catalogue 
Showing nine different grades of QavisG 


None high priced, but all the best 

value on the market and thoroughly up-to-date. Fora 
limited time we will quote very low prices. You can? 
save money by purchasing BacisGuns now. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, s002°fo."2: Z2venr ASSonet, Mass. 





























“START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT” 


SHOOT 


BALLISTITE | 
THE POWDER THAT MAKES THE SCORES | 


AT BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS, JANUARY 2nd 


Mr. H. J. Borden, broke the entire program of 100 Targets 
Mr. G. J. Jotfray, of Belleville, Illinois, broke 95 ex 100. : 


BALLISTITE and EMPTRE | 


(DENSE) (BU LE) 


J. H. LAU & COMPANY Agents, NEW YORK | | 
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THE IDEAL GAS-CHECK BULLETS 


319-295 Enable Hunters to Reload their HIGH POWER RIFLE SHELLS, thus 508.80! 


economizing and Getting Satisfactory Results. 








We have hundreds of letters like the following: ‘* We have tested your Gas-Check Bullets, 
and théy appear to be in every way equal to factory metal jacketed bullets; at exactly the same eleva- 
tion they gave fully as good targets. They heat the barrel less and we believe their action would 
give a longer life tothe barrel. We have no hesitation in recommending these bullets for use in 
Marlin rifles if the reloading is properly done. THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO.’ 

THE SAVAGE ARMS CO. writes: **We used our regular factory ammunition, to compare 
with yours, using the same adjustment of sights, we found your Gas-Check Bullets compared 
favorably in accuracy, We found no evidence of fouling or leading in the barrel.’ 

gi Made for All High Power Arms. Send for Sample Bullet and Descriptive Circular. 
i SEND SIX CENTS FOR NEW HAND-BOOK JUST GUT. 150 PAGES. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., No. 64 U St., New Haven, Conn. 








































































Best Revolver Al “ws ha U UNTERS 
and Gun Oil lp have < there and who write 
Unless your revolver is in Then eos eg CAMP AND TRAIL AND TRAIL 
smooth working order when is a fine 16 to 32 page weekly devoted to 
you want it, you will be likely to regret that fact everything in the out-o’ -doors line pee 
as long as you live. NY OIL contains no acid, * hunting and kindred pursuits. It is the 
revents rust, will not gum or chill. e and entertainer to the out door clan. 
ut cae htm are oe in NVERans you Someie Copy Sc, $1.50 Per Year. 
can catch it up a year later in per’ ‘ect con- Z 
nce. Ask any hardware or sporting HUNTER - - TRAP nek pis 
4 dealer for NYOIL ree / magazine, 160 to 200 about Steel 
y (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial Traps, Snares, Deadfa’ 
y size, 10c. Take it with you w Baits, Trapping, Se- 
4 you go gunning, EF crets, Raw — Big’ 
/ Cycling. sroteving. ss 
f WM. etc., and a fa 64 Booklet containin; 
oY GAME LAWS, ping Hints, etc., bot! 
‘ for 10c. Yearly pg ~~ 
jum 
JA. R. HARDING PUB. CO., “usb 0- 
How About That Vacation Trip? 
That outing, camping, boating, hunting or fish- 
ing trip? HAS IT APPEAR IN PRINT ? 
Let Me Write It Up For You ? 
Send me the particulars in your own words, 
with any ~— ren may have taken, or which 
you want used, and let me prove to you what a 
AUTOMATIC PISTOLS nice magazine story I can make of your material. 
GENUINE MAUSER e will be. $5 
The lowest charge will be $5.00 and the highest 
AND I —, except for extensive articles, 
or which special rates will be given. 
HAENEL MANNLICHER bsp n Es a anuscripts will he sent C. O. pe 
with privilege of examination, when leposit o 
RIFLES $2.00 is made. If the story does ptt es you, 
For Full Particulars Ask Your Dealer, or every effort will be made to give satisfaction. 
Sole Agent for U. S., Canada and Mexico W. S. CHAPMAN 
H. TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, NEW YORK 110 Fourth Ave., South _ St. Petersburg, Fla. 

















$25.°° 


Hard Wood, Mission Finished 


GUN CABINET 
S$ 2 50 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CoO., *oNEW YORK.” 
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The fraction of a second that makes the dif- 
ference between a hit and a miss on your 
second barrel is saved by the Hunter One- 
Trigger. There is no lost time, no 
lost effort, no uncertainty. 


You shoot straight and fast and ™ 

hard with the Hunter One-Trigger. > Y 
Itis the ony one-trigger gun that 

never balks or doubles. ° 
_ Actual tests prove 
. that it in- 
creases 
” the effici- 
ency of 
your second barrel 
fully 50 per cent. 








Vin \ 

















The Hunter 
One-Tricgcr is 
* attached on ] 
S order to all {: 
\ \ 
Hammerless Smith Guns. 
Ask your dealer, or send 
direct tous for handsome 
catalog in colors, 


THE HUNTER ARMS co. 
70 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y. 


+ NEE coe te TS 



























( “HARD LUCK” 7 
A Series of Sportsmen's Pictures by 
FRANK STICK and EDW. V. BREWER 
For lovers of good guns, quel dogs and good shooting. Exactly suited 


for the wa Ils of your office, d en or camp. e@ are offering you exact 
color reproductions of the original ——. in oil, on heavy plate 
paper, pebbled and ready for framing, size 15x 224% inches. Price, 
$1.00 each; set of four $3.50 
To Introd his series il give for $1 th 
A Special $1.00 Oller — i plamoantes steve iecwke rsd 
FIELD AND STREAM 
(America's Magazine fur Sportsmen) 


Send us $1.06 and the picture will be mailed postpaid, and 
the subscription commenced with current issue ; and we will also sen 
a beautiful folder with description and ductions of the 
four pictures comprising the series, and informetion how you can get 

other three at A REDUCED PRICE. The frst edition of these 
pictures was limited to a small number, and as they are going very fast, 
we would suggest your Guts our order at once, as we cannot guaran- 
tee how | ong they will last. Cot out this Ad, write your name and 
address plainly on = white margin and send it today to 

















Field and Stream Pub. Co., 35 East 21st St., New York 





OU know brant—shy wanderers of 

the lonely coasts. There is no wild 
fowl so bashful about coming to decoys— 
none so hard to lure within range. 

Fifty yards is close range for brant. And 
tu kill a bird as big and befeathered as one 
of these coast vagrants at that distance 
your gun must shoot harder than the 


average 

Lekver guns shoot a whole lot harder 
than the average. ‘That is why the man 
who swings his Lefever on the gray breasts 
of a rearing pair of brants does not ques- 
tion what the result will be. He knows it— 


Two Clean Kills 


The reason Lefever guns kill clean and 
sure and far is Lefever Taper Boring. 

Pioneers in every sound improvement for 
almost half a century. Eighteen exclusive 
Lefever features, including mever-shoot- 
loose bolt, strong three-piece action, and 
take-up-wear screw on the hinge joint, 
enables the same guns to keep on killing 
clean and far and true for a lifetime. 


LEFEVER 


SHOT GUNS 


The New Lefever Gun Book tells all 
the things you surely should know before 
you buy a gun. Lerever Arms Co., 


25 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, New York. 





Durston Special 
20 Gauge. Price, $28.00 
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.| “BLOWN UP,” NOT STUFFED 





Before you go into the open, equip your yacht, 
boat or canoe, send for our New Price List. It 
describes the articles illustrated here and many 
others. 


_ Make a note of the name of the article that 
interests you and ask your dealer to let you ex- 
amine it. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 
No. 3 Haven Street q Reading, Mass. 




















A_ Few Opinions about Cummins’ Tackle 








: pew a tackle is entirely satisfactory; the quality is much better than anything one can buy here. R. G., 
4\naconda, 

_ . The flies are works of art_so far as workmanship is concerned. I have never seen flies so beautifully 
tied and so true to pattern. E. H. C., Scranton. an 

The bass flies are just right in size and dressing, and are withal perfect and beautiful samples of the’ 
fly-tier’s art. In this country | have seen no better. Jas, A. Henshall, author of ‘‘Book of the Black Bass.’"4 

I have been using your flies and leaders now for over ten years, and have always found them very satis- 
factory. Your prices, even with the duty added, are much lower than ours. The flies are exactly what I 
want and have not been able to secure in this country. E. B. R., Paymaster Genera), U. S. N. 

The flies are certainly beautifully tied, and the leaders are better than any I have bought here. 
Cc. Od, ae Boston. 

The flies are the finest I have ever seen. G. W. H. W., Schenectady. s* 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the quality of your flies, and shal] not hesitate to recommend them -? 
to those desirous of flies of the highest quality. C. T. P., New York. 4 

I have had your flies for two years, and am well pleased with them. C, T. L.,. Pres. of Nat. Bank, Colo. * 

I used a good many of your flies one season, and still have a few on hand. They Were beautifully 
dressed. Theodore Gordon, Sullivan County. 

I consider your flies the finest I have found anywhere. Dr, J. W. D., New York. 

I like the way you build your flies, and they please me very much. G. H. M., Pres. Lindon Bank, Iowa, 

Your flies proved to be all you claimed for them. G. W. H., New York. 

Your flies look to be “better than the best.”’ C. H. B., Grand Rapids. 

Last summer I used your flies on the Eagle and Frying Pan Rivers and other streams, and wish to 
testify to their well-made qualities, the strength of the gut, and will say, for catching trout they have no 
equal. C. H. R., Colo. 

Mr. R. has been very successful this summer with your flies, and has been able to catch fish where parties 
using American flies were unsuccessful. The-leaders are of most excellent quality. L. Y. W., Rockwell 
Springs Trout Club. 

Your flies are a relation in the fly-tiers’ art. I thought I was buying good flies from Messrs. ————— 
and houses of equally high character, but for artistic and strongly-made flies commend me to those you 
have sent. J. W. D., Westc'iester. . 

The gut and flies are very satisfactory; the neatness and wearing qualities of your flies surpass anything 
our American manufacturers put on the market. J. P. S.. New York. : : 

All the tackle you have sent me has been very satisfactory. and your flies are superior to anything 
obtaifiable in the United States so far as my knowledge goes. Admiral E. B. R., Washington. 

. I was moré*than pleased with the flies and I was impressed with the care with which they seem td° 
have been made; in other words, they were beautiful. E. G. A.. New York. ne Nga 

2 F 
Write for my Catalogue of HIGH GRADE RODS and TACKLE (I publish a special edition for America), 
and just what you require for NEXT SEASON. Your letter will have my PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


W. }.-CUMMINS, Dept. G. *ghy(Fz¢2"! Bishop Auckland, England | 
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Is Yours An Egg shell Home? 


@ Suppose your wife, mother or sister, left alone 
in the house, should wake up to-night and find a 
burglar in her room. What would she do? 
Suppose she were left alone and a tramp, drunk 


or vicious person should come to the house and 
attack her. What could she do by way of 7 Ee 








resistance ? 1 0 
@ Nothing. Absolutely nothing! She would be 

helpless—helpless as a little child. Shots 
@ Get her the new “human arsenal"’—the new 5 
Savage Automatic. We call it a pistol, but, in Quick 


reality, it should be called a “‘human protector 
—a human protector in the condensed form of (qua 
et arm. It converts your home from a help- 
ess, defenseless egg shell of a place, into an 4 Loads 10 Shots at 
arsenal. It converts your wife, mother or sister  % time; shoots one 
into a human arsenal. It actually makes her able poe erm be A 
to put up a crack shot’s defense, for any novice G You aie aie 
can aim it as expertly as any crack shot, and it is what this rapid fire 
the quickest pocket arm ever built—gets in the _— gun is until you read 
first (vital) shot. Please send us the name of the ‘‘Bat” Masterson’s 
retailer from whom you buy fire arms, and we'll book, “ The Tender- © The new SAVAGE RIFLE. book is fe sendy. 
u handsomely illustr: 


have him show you the new Savage Automatic  foot’s ee lot valuable rifle information ; ha 
quick. Do it today and take your wife, mother charge for it either. — Sent to sportsmen free for dealer's name on post i 


and sister out of their defenseless egg shell and put > nt Savage Ae. hd glen A Fes 5 303 sepeater. 
them into an impregnable arsenal. Utica, New York. dealers to show our .22 cal. Repeater. 


THE NEW SAVAGE Automatic 


g This signature For FREE Trial Package, 

A L a 3 N 5 F 0 T= a x also Free sample of FOOT= 
The antiseptic powder to Shake into your Shoes for Tired, Aching Qun.38e mad EASE Sanitary CORN=PAD, 
a new invention, address, 


Feet. Always use it for Breaking in New shoes. “Ina Pinch, use 
Allen’s Foot-Ease.” Sold everywhere, 25c. Do not accept a substitute. on every box. Allen S.Olmsted,LeRoy,N.Y,. 


D E T R @) I T \ $29 5 = ‘acme or “i 








s ENGINE Boat Equipment 


shaft drop forged steel. Bearing surfaces ground. 


ces in stoc 
Other sizes at proportionate pri stock Adjustable steel connecting rod. Waterproof i ig- 


shi Single cylinder engines, 
2 gy Hes Touste egllndent, 8 to 20 h.p. : nition system. For your launch, sailboat, rowboat, 
four cylinder, 60 h. p. Engines start with- stern wheel boat or railroad track car. 20,000 satis- 
out cranking. No cams, no sprockets, only fied users. Free catalog and testimonials. 
three moving parts. al’ engines counterbal- Demonstrating Agents wanted in every boating eommu- 
anced. No vibration. Special fuel injector burns nity. Special wholesale price on first outfit sold. (31) 


gasoline, kerosene, coal oil, alcohol, naphtha distillate. DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
Plastic white bronze bearings (no cheap babpitt used), Crank- 1345 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, U.S. A. 




















(COMFORT is the first essential of the Sportsman. Your 
feet have to stand the hardest knocks. Protect them 
with Witch-Elk Boots. 
The lightest and easiest boot on the market. Made in all 
heights for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Ask your Dealer to order a pair or write for Catalog ‘‘F”’ 
WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Manufacturers 
SPORTING AND ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 
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Dr. Held’s Reel 
Is a Meek 











Dr. Held won the World’s Championship with 


a Meek reel. Meek reels are recognized by experts 
as being the best for both Tournament Casting and 
Fishing. There have been 16 Diamond Trophies 
awarded in International Tournaments in the past 
five years. Casters using Meek reels won eleven of 
them, which is nearly 69% of the total number of 
Diamond Trophies awarded. 


If you are interested, write for 


Catalogue A, free 
B. F. MEEK & SONS, Incorp., Louisville, Ky. 
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PFLUEGER'S 


fishing tackle has 

stood the test for 

over 25 years. 

In the Pflueger 

‘ tackle of to-day you see the 

perfected product, the result 

of a quarter century’s constant ex- 

periment and endeavor. When buy- 

ing trolls, baits, flies, spinners, reels, 

snelled hooks, wood minnows or fish- 

ing tackle of any description insist on 

the above trade-mark, the leaping 

bass and the name ‘*Pflueger,’’ as 

it stands for the highest grade or 

merit and is put there for your 
protection. 


The Enterprise Mig. Co., Akron,O. 





















like rr ¢/ wolves and keep you busy pulling 
them out, whenever, or wherever you use our 
Wonderful Fish-Luring Bait. 

It brings the finny beauties from their haunts 
= = ing = es when no other bait will en- 

»u catch a big string of fish while 
S2 my be “fellow | is waiting for a bite. Sent by 

mail prepaid for 25cts. Booklets Free. 

Walton Supply Co., Dept. C, St. Louis, Mo 








Don't Throw it Away >—ad pm 


Ae: ase MENDE Ts 
- & caiman 
t 4 bene mend all leaks in all utensile—tin 
Oo copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
~=S pom osolder, cementor rivet. Any one 
can use them; fitany surface; two million 

ee mvarted slant feces meso phe, Be: 6 
asso! sizes, 25¢ post: wanted. 
ite Mig. Co., Lox 399 Amsterdam, N.Y. 








Every Hunter Should Have a 


eader Sight 

the little gun device which makes wing 
shooting easy. Aim directly at the fastest 
or slowest flying bird; the sight automatically 
allows for the flight. Instantly attached or 

tached. Carried in neat metal box in vest 
pocket. Give make and gauge of gun, 
Price $2 Pestp2id For sale at all gun stores and by 
LEADER CO., 320 Market St., San Francisco 














BILLIARD TABLE $1 


$1 DOWN; REST MONTHLY—ALSO POOL gs. $6, $15, $25 
Sent on trial—All bal’s, cue., etc , tree. ri:e for catalog. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 615 Elm Street, Portland, Me. 














Vy 





SPINNERS 





Send 

for 
iNustrated 
Catalogue 












[HILDEBRANDT /,, 


THE JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT COMPANY 


Drawer No. 1 


Are up to date in every detail and are certainly 
winners. <A selection can be had suitable for 
any locality or kind of fishing, as we make 
them in three different shape blades, 
nine sizes and an endless number of 
styles. Equipped with feather flies, 
squirrel, fox, and buck tail flies, also 
special flies, such as our Indri fly, etc, 
DO NOT FAIL to send for our new catalogue, 
which will show you an illustrated lot of baits 
THAT are made to CATCH FISH, as our motto 
in making them is “NOT HOW CHEAP, BUT 
HOW GOOD."’ They spin so easy, so no swivels 
to swivel, and once used always used. 


Logansport, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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Bait Casters! 
Here’s the Rod I Use 


placed to the credit of this rod. 





And if you want to know more about it, 


and come in finer cases than others, but all 
the superior quality and exclusive features 
make Heddon’s line famous. 


nearest the ground. This part of the cane 


my rods is equipped with my new patented 


Such success was made with exact copies of my own casting rod, by bait 
casters everywhere last season, that I have decided to have my 1910 model 
made at my factory for those who want it. Some great records have been 
It has all my pet ideas based on my own 
experience. Yet it costs no more than the ordinary kind. I call it 


Jim Heddon’s “Favorite” 


just 


write for my free booklet. It tells all about my 
line of Dowagiac Split Bamboo Casting Rods. Some 
are made up of more expensive fittings and finish, 


have 
that 


I import my bamboo direct from the growers in 
the orient, and I accept only “‘butt cuts,” which 
means the first six feet of the cane which grows 


has 


the deepest and the toughest fibre. Every one_of 


Do- 


JAMES HEDDON & SONS, Box 1, Dowagiac, Mich, 


—Jim Heddon 





wagiac Locking Reel band, which holds the reel 


securely in position. The reel is instantly locked 
or unlocked by a slight turn of the hand. My 
rods are all two-piece. They have all the resiliency 


of a one-piece, and can be carried about as conveni- 
ently as a three-piece. My guarantee goes with 
each rod, 

My free booklet contains a chapter “The Art of 
Bait Casting,” based on my own experience of many 
years. It will give you valuable pointers whether 
you are a beginner 
or a veteran. 

Write for it to-day. (25) 

















Prepare for Next Summer's 
Motorcycling Right Now! 


Motorcycling is one of the greatest of sports. 
It combines the pleasure of bicycling with the 
comfort of automobiling. Almost everyone 
can afford to own a motorcycle. First cost is 
low; operating and upkeep expenses are re- 
markably small. Let us send you descriptive 
matter of the 1910 M.M. models. These 
machines range in price from $200 to $300, 
and arefrom 3% H.P.to 7 H.P. We'll be glad 
to answer all inquiries as to running expenses, 
etc., very fully. 


American Motor Company 
732 Centre Street, BROCKTON, MASS. 





M.M. 4 H. P. Magneto Single, Price $225 

















The 
‘“* Huffman 
Attachment” 


Here is a neat and useful device, very light, made 
of Solid German Silver, beautifully satin finished, 
and will wear a lifetime. Easy to put off or on. It 
serves three distinct uses: (1) It clamps reel firml 
on any rod. (2) It is a splendid finger-hook. (3 
And most important—it is a hand-rest that fits palm 
and relieves one of that tiresome, awkward gripping 
while winding in the line. 

Atty. D. F. Anderson, Youngstown, O., an experi- 
enced and progressive fisherman, who has given the 
“Huffman Attachment” a season’s use, says: 


“My pleasure and satisfaction while fishing have 
been much increased by the use of Dr. Huffman’s 
practical attachment. The Finger-hook and Reel-lock 
features are right and the Hand-rest is absolutely 
essential for comfort and easy manipulation.” 






At your dealer’s or by return mail, price $1.50 
H. G. HUFFMAN” - - Youngstown, 0. 
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> In Boat F ig ROPER. 


ioneer +! ane 








Durability, 








Strength, 
se ray Seaworthi- Hundreds in use and in nearly all waters. 
sah : estan \| TheR fety Propeller is acknowledged the ONLY 
rs | e oper Safety rope er Is acKnowiec ge the ‘ 
Beauty and | Perfect Control ottered to Motor Boatmen. All 





——s ~~ Economy other alleged Perfect Controls demand the old fashioned 
use of thrée levers. 

They are the failures of yesterday. The Roper 
Safety Propeller requires but one throw of one lever to 


Pioneer Power Boats are in use in every civilized 
country. We will furnish you the COMPLETED BOAT 


with the engine installed, ready to run, or you can 
BUILD IT YOURSELF. secure any desired change in speed. 

Pioneer Perfect Frames are the standard of the Over the prejudice and scepticism engendered by the 
world. Each rib is bent to exact shape, fitted and failures of all other reversing and speed controlling de- 
beveled. Every frame is set up, trued, tested and ab- cca Safety has “ T'sg hantly W 
solutely finished, ready for the planking before being Out” Roper Safety has “Triumphantly Won 

ut. 


taken apart for shipment. We also furnish in addition 


when desired, everything to complete the boat. With J | For the Sportsman it has absolutely enequalled ad- 


Used in trolling, in running up new and 


the patterns and detailed illustrated instructions that vantages. 
accompany every frame, you can complete a perfect boat §, uncharted streams, or in the tremendous trials of an 
at an astonishingly small cost. endurance contest it gives absolutely instantaneous con- 


You can finish a cabin cruiser or a working boat as 
readily from Pioneer Perfect Frames as you can a | 
small launch. | 

Send for our catalog, enclosing 10c. in stamps or silver | 
to cover mailing cost. The most comprehensive book on 
boats ever issued, fully describing and illustrating 50 
different models for both pleasure and commercial use. 


PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN CO. 
Wharf 423 BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


trol of the boat in either direction. 

It has met the ever increasing demand, ‘‘ Where 
can I get a propeller that will give me the flexi- 
bility of control that I need?’ 









Write for reasons why. 





C. F. ROPER & CO., Hopedale, Mass. 











are ready forshipment. They have man 

Our 1910 Models se endy frame other boat onenane 
for the Duck Hunter, Trapper or Fisherman. We can prove it to your satis- 
faction. Easy and safe to row or paddle in shallowest, or roughest water. 
Easier and quicker to set up or take down than any other made. lade- 
Structivle Galvanized Steel Frame. Best Canvas Body. We invite you 
to compare them with aay other. Send for Folder K. 

LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 
inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 ere Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


GOKEY’S end Made 


Waterproof Boots and Moccasins 
For over fifty years the GOKEY Boot has been acknowledged to be the 


best in the world. We guarantee every pair and make good our guarentee. 
The uppers are made of the best “Moose”’ calf leather, genuine “ Rock 
Oak” soles, hand sewed. Our lasts and patterns are modern; our factory 
fully equipped for making only the best. Makers of the original Gokey 
Moccasins; also a full line of Street, Yachting, Golf and Tennis Shoes. 


33— Waterproof Boots and Moccasins. 
1 32—Golf, Yachting and Tennis. 


WM. N. GOKEY SHOE CO. 


4th Street, Jamestown, N. Y 






































Send a catalog S 
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“They can’t get away from a KINGFISHER Line” 


Whenever you buy fish lines, ask for Martin's KINGFISHER Brand and look for the 
KINGFISHER Bird—it’s on all our lines. It means a perfect line or money back. 
KINGFISHER Lines are the smoothest running, best wearing, highest quality silk lines it 
is possible to produce. 

Write us for samples of lines for Fly Casting, Bait Casting, Bass, Brook Trout, Lake 
Trout, Pickerel, Pout, Perch, Grayling, Salmon, Muskallunge, or any fresh water fishing, 
and we will send free, samples of lines selected by experts as exactly right for that fishing. 


E. J. MARTIN’S SONS 


Makers of the KINGFISHER Brand Braided Silk Lines 3 KINGFISHER ST., ROCKVILLE, CONN. 
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RUAIDINISET SHEE DEB OATS 


Start Like An Automobile. They can’t sink and they can’t be 


: beaten by any other motor boat of 
equal price or horsepower. Made of pressed steel plates, with air chambers in 
each €nd like a life-boat, and driven by the New Mullins Engi the only two-cycle 
marine motor that is absolutely guaranteed against backfiring. The lightest and 
most efficient engine built. Will not stall atany speed. Mullins Boats with.this new 
engine, and with the Mullins Silent Underwater exhaust, outside gasoline intake, 
one-man control, rear starting device, mechanical oiler, etc., are the greatest launch 
values ever offered. The steel hulls cannot warp, crack, split, dry out or become 
wateqogard, hence you get a “new boat every season for the price of a coat of paint” 
when you buy a Mullins. Ideal for summer resorts and boat liveries as well as for 
il-rgund pee ra for literature regarding Motor Boats, Launches, Row Boats, 












Hunt ing ing Boats and Marine Engines. 
THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 127 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 
THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDERS IN THE WORLD 
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PB apa 
~furnis 

- aon pachor: sailing lights, dinghey and davits, and a big, powerful, quiet. running 
four cylinder self-starting 25 H. P. gas motor with geat driven magneto, poy rh 











4 with ome. curtains, portieres, fresh water tank, ice box, awning, s 


whistle, pump, etc., free from complication and care, one man cockpit contr 


steering ng—will live in any weather—for $2,200.00, if ordered before Februz ye 


26, 1910, for not over fifty, all we will build this year. A small deposit secures” 
you this yacht, you pay balance when delivery is made, with your wry, ist 
guarantee if not satisfactory. = 

This offer is made by a Company with twenty-six year’s experience “and a 
capital of $1,500,000.00. Don't a one of the disappointed ones, get your order / 
in early. Remember only fifty people can own this extraordinary cruiser this year. 
Send for Blue Pnnt and detail specifications. 


We Bild larger cruisers in steel and wood, Engines, Boilers, Motor: Boat ) 


Sailing Yachts, Shallow Draft Steamers, Hunting Boats, Row Boats, Canoes, a” 
mp, beautiful Family Launch, $250.00, 16 foot 
mm 3H. P. Dory, $150.00, 1334 mile16 foot.» 


eh pel aoe | Speedabout $300. rate printed mate | 


“ter for each; mention what is wanted: » 
: 3 BOX zs 


r ei 
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SHIPPED 
KNOCK 
DOWN 


=n xX S 


UARANTEED TO BE SATISFACTORY 


YOU WANT A BOAT—3UItD 17 yoursELE 

AND SAVE TWO-THIRDS 

We will furnish you with all the parts of a boat machined, cut to shape, and accurately 
fitted together prior to shipment, so that with a little labor on your part you can own yourown 
boat, at a price that is ridiculously low, or we will furnish you with instructions and full 
sized paper patterns, from which you can build a boat, by purchasing the material locally. 


You want to know how it can be done? 
OUR NEW CATALOG No. 24—it's free. 


Then send to- day—not to-morrow —for 
The exceedingly low prices will amaze you. 


UM 


For the year 1910 we have made the enormous cut of 33% per cent from our regular 
prices—just one-third less than they were last year. 

Do you know that local boat builders all over the country purchase our frames—build 
the boats and sell them at a handsome profit? You can do this yourself and save the profit. 
Anyone can put our knock-down boats together—no skill is required. ‘The work is a clean, 
instructive form of recreation—a mighty good thirg for you or your boy. 

We save you (1) the boat builder's profit ; (2) labor expense ; 
(3) big selling expense; (4) seven-eighths the freight. 
Don’ t fail to send for Catalog No. 24—it tells the whole story. 
OUR GUARANTEE is oo you will be perfectly satisfied with everything you 


chase of us, or your money will be instantly refunded. 


oe ~ MANUFACTU RING COMPANY 


2 Ship Street, Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 
Originators of the reat and Knock-Down System of Boat Building. 





Established 1901 . 














202 << (TION ENG, $ 29% 


io EW orine ant” and Wr 


ow (O177440)71 aa 


Don’t Row, 


We sell direct, saving you wes 00 on ac qanee. 


All 
canoes cedar and copper fastened. make all 
sizes and styles, also power A Write : free cat- 
slog giving prices with retailer’s profit cut out. 

‘are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 102 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















Sail or Paddle 








this summer—install a 2 H. P. Perfection Engine 
in your 18 foot canoe, row boat or launch and en- 
joy yourself. Will take you anywhere—reliable— 
reversible—no cranking— starts on ‘4 turn of fly 
= RIDER A ENTS WANTED wheel—clean, economical—handsome enameled fin- 
ish baked on. Easy to instal]—simplest in construc 


in each town to rideand exhibits sample 1910 mode: 
“Ranger” Bicycle. Write for Spectat over. H FOR BARE ENGINE 

We Ship on Approval without a cent deposit, 2 $2 Compiete Engine - $36 
prepay freight and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL P Complete Outfit - $46 
on every bicycle. FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, positively greatest engine value known 
tires + sundries. Do ot duy until you receive our Our large volume makes possible these extraor- 


tion ard operation— 






Dp 


v4 Gi 

















catalogs and learn our w#Acard of prices and marvelous dinary low prices. Prompt shipment. Order at 
special offer. Tires, coaster-brake rear wheels. }amps, sundries, #a// Prices. once. Enjoy your “Perfection” this summer. 
MEAD CYCLE co. Department R-240 CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Caille Periection Motor Co., 96 2ndAve.,Betreit C4 7ALOG FREE 











Price is not a Factor RaRpaatae 
in the AUTO-METER io 


It has reached an enormous sale, far out- ° P 
classing all other speed indicators. " The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators 

It has done this, however, not because of a low price but in spite of the faet that it is the highest 
priced speed indicator made. 

This simply shows that motorists universally appreciate absolute accuracy, reliability and precision; 
and recognize the fact that these qualities are not compatible with bargain prices. 

Ask for catalog and details. 


THE WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Factory and Main Offices, Wheeler Ave., Beloit, Wis. 
BRANCHES : 
Atlanta, 116 Edgewood Ave. ; Boston, 925 Boylston St.; Buffalo, 720 Main St.; Chi- 
cago, 2420 Michigan Ave.; Cincinnati, 122 E. Seventh St.; Cleveland, 2062 Euclid "Ave.; 3 Model M— 
ee 1518 Broadway; Detroit, 870 Ww oodward Ave.; Indi anapolis, 330-331 N. Illinois 


; Los Angeles, 756 S. "Olive St’; New York, 1902 Broadw ay; Philadelphia, 302 Broad A Very 
jFiasanerg 3432 Forbes St.; San Francisco, 36-38 Van Ness Ave.; Seattle, 917 E. Popular Type 
Piite St . Louis, 3923 Olive St. 
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OM. P. PCSEL Cr LUXE 


Motorcycling, the Sport for Kings 


@Should be taken up by every true American who desires an economic means 
of recreation or a true desire to brush away mental cobwebs and reach the free and 
pure country air. - 

@ The N. S. U. offers a larger and better line of motorcycles than can be found any- 
where; they will give you more, better and safer touring at a cheaper outlay and with 
less trouble than any means of transportation. 

@ The new 1910 catalogue ‘‘F’’ tells about the advantages of Two Speeds, Magneto 
Ignition, M. O. Valves, Spring Forks, etc. 


N. S. U. MOTOR CO., 206 W. 76th St., New York City 














Speedway Launches and Engines 

















If experience in the art counts for anything, we should make the best boats and engines produced 
in this country, because we have been longer at it and built a greater number than any other maker. 
Our product is known all over the world as the highest of its class. To the buyer who wants a good 
thing and is willing to pay a fair price, we can guarantee satisfaction. With the man who wants a rat- 
tle trap boat or a junk engine—where price rather than quality counts—we can’t do business. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., 
CONSOLIDATED 
MORRIS HEIGHTS - - - NEW YORK CITY 


Send toc. stamp for catalogue. 
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@ 'Pand S'P Boxes! - Hest Sugar lor /ea and (offee’ - By Grocers Everywhere! & 


al 












ERNEST GABLER & BROS. 
701 Whitlock Ave. 








If YOU are contemplating the " pur- 
chase of a new piano—if you would 
consider the exchange of your old piano 


for a new, send for this book to-day. ——— 

It points the way. Sent free postpaid. zk = 
JAMES E. PEPPER DISTILLING CORPAMY 
QINCAGO. ILLINOIS - LEXINGTON IY 


New York 








Physicians have 
recommended it 
since 1780 


OLD JAMES E. 


PEPPER 



















Viper Ce 
om LEXING TON. KY. 










4 Qts.~ $5 
Sold by Druggists ana Dealers 











ROBERTS MOTORS WIN AGAIN 




















After the most thorough tests by expert mechanical engineers, the W. H 


Mullins Co., (The World's Largest Boat Builders) recently placed an order for 

2,000 specially designed Roberts Motors. This is the large: t order ever placed 

for marine engines and is convincing evidence of the superiority of Roberis 
Motors. ROBERTS 1910 MODELS d 
ARE THE PERFECTION OF SIMPLICITY 

The large ports which have proved such a success on 1909 Model P. will 


be used on all 1910 Models—the new noiseless carburetor, with but one adjust- 
ment (the gasoline) is a great improvement. Gear driven mechanical oilers wf]! 
be supplied with all motors from 10 H.P. up, also gear pump—readily accessible 
and easy to remove for packing or cleaning without disturbing the piping. 

The Roberts is the only two-cycle engine made that is absolutely guaranteed 
against backfiring or base explosions. It is the lightest and most efficient 
engine built. Every part is so accurately adjusted that it starts on the first 
turn of the crank, and will not stall at any speed. The Roberts gives greater 
power and more speed than any other motor of the same H_P. made. 

Write to-day for book of testimonials and catalog which fully describes our 11 
unequalied models, from 1's to60 H.P. and their many new improvements. 


ROBERTS MOTOR CO., 1409 Columbus Ave., Sandusky, 0., U.S.A. 
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Md Town Cance 












Means the INDIAN’S BARK CANOE Modernized 


Both trace back to the same primitive origin and the former is a true Indian canoe im- 
proved by white man’ 8 ingenuity. All is salstory, is given in our pow free 1910 cotalog 
and berless live of * Old Town Canoes” in use from Mai: to California wil 
infuse you with the same irresistable canoeing —_ as cra hae happy — 
i h. ou how to enjoy water pleasures. You shou 
ae ere ore 't of Indian tradition me day you "ll want to Sein the the ro 
of canoe enthusiasts and make some stream, river, lake, harbor or inlet your 
"Tren nd th tructi: a pictureSull 
tal or by letter, a fs ins ve an 
SEES Ore " satalug will come immediately, WRITE TODAY. 
Agents all cities. 2000 canoes in 
our storehouses to choose from. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
412 Middle Street 
Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 





Prompt DELIVERIES 











~ _|| “GIVEME YOUR CARD” 


When that request is made of you it ought to 
bring forth a bit of board you are not merely 
not ashamed of, but one that carries the dis- 
tinction of your personality. The great im- 
provement of the century 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


alone can paste and effectively represent the big man— 
the man of power; the man who does things; the man the 
big places are looking for. These cards carried in book 
form, in exquisite seal leather case, are detached one by 
one as they are used. All edges are perfectly smooth, 
Every card is clean, flat and unmarred. Send for a sam- 
ple book today and detach them one by one. Prove their 
value to your own senses. Send today. 


P OUR SMART 
How many barmade cocktails have CARDS IN CASE 
you had that were really suited , 
to your taste? 
Leave chance-made drinks for those 
who don’t appreciate good liquor 
and to yourself and your critical 
friends serve CLUB COCKTAILS. ’ 
They’re infinitely better. p STEEL COMPANY 
Don’t judge these mixed-to-measure joys C-K.HARRIC *“Gmeace 
by any made-by-guesswork dri 
Martini (gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey 


base)arethe most|popular. Atall good dealers | The JOHN B. WIGGINS Co. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Hartford New York London Rianne Die Em! ae Plate Printers 
33-35 East Adams Street, Chicago 











































ILL out coupon and return to us and receive THE AMATEUR 
SPORTSMAN for two months absolutely free of charge. We 
make this offer that you may get acquainted with THE AMATEUR 
SPORTSMAN, edited by Hon. Dwight W. Huntington, originator 
of the ‘‘Huntington Idea’’ for increasing game, endorsed by leading 
sportsmen and naturalists. 
Mr. Huntington shows the absurdity of our game laws and tae 
scientific reasons why they cannot make game abundant. He explains 
how game may rapidly be made abundant for all. 





The Amateur Sportsman Company 
Box 22, Grand Central Station P. 0. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Name 
Street ...... 
Town 
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Don’t Take Chances 


By placing your MAGAZINE SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS with some mail order subscription 
agency. The only satisfactory way is to deal 
at home with people you know, secure your 
receipt for money you pay, place your order 
where you know it is taken care of. But.don’t 
take chances 


Sending Money to 
Strangers 


Many people pay money to strangers, calling : 
at their homes, offering clubbing offers or — 

single subscriptions at rates that are not DO NOT CONFUSE THESE WITH CHEAP PICTURES 
allowed by publishers. Zhe country is full oy || THEY SELL AT ART STORES FOR 50c. EACH 
Fraudulent Canvassing Agents. 


| Patronize THE UNITED FREE 























News and Subscription Company. This com- 
‘ pany is represented in every town and city To every reader of Fietp anp Stream who is interested 
by the leading dealers. ASK your local in Nature—birds, animals, and outdoor life—-we shall be 
. lad to send, without charge, the four beautiful nature 
, r =n g >, ’ z 
newsdealer or bookseller if he represents pictures shown here. They are printed on heavy art 
paper, without lettering, and usually retailed in art stores 
THE UNITED at 50 cents each. Framed at moderate cost, they make 
excellent decorations for your home, or they can be used 
If so you will receive the service of the Greatest | just as they are. Exact size, 10 44 x 73 inches. 
Organization in the World. Orders placed WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 
with publishers EVERY SIX HOURS. . We have a-ranged to use this space toannounce our new STANDARD 
ye j fe is j r¢ LIBRARY OF NATURAL History. The Library contains 2,00c 
complete Clubbing Catalogue is supplied by . illustrations from actual photographs, secured in many cases by 


special expeditions to foreign lands. It has just been completed 

E U NITE D | | after years of labor and at an enormous expense, and is the only 
TH thoroughly readable and entertaining work of its kind in exist- 
ence, The salient facts about animals are all told in graphic, 


F : . > untechnica! fashion by eminent authorities, and there are many 
Dealers. All adv ertised clubbing offers anecdotes and tales of adventure in the field. We are distribut- 


duplicated by UNITED DEALERS. Gift ing these Nature pictures free to readers of FIELD AND STREAM 


Card ‘lal vag ‘lal t for the purpose of advertising the Library. 
‘ards will also be furnished to any customer 
nae . . . om NO OBLIGATIONS WHATEVER 
wishing to give magazines to friends. Maga- 

a E . oo ™ Your request for the four pictures imposes no obligatiog to pur- 
zines In any clubbing otter can go to separate chase the Library. We wil forward the pictures, with a-descrip~ 

i tion of the books, by mail. You will not be bothered by 

addresses. agents or canvassers. As an evidence of good faith,en- © 
cose 10 cents (stamps or silver) for postage and 
wrapping. This will be refunded it you request it 


| The UNITE NEWS AND mene pd EN 
SUBSCRIPTION CO. Neat 
The University 


is an organization of dealers all over the Society 
: United States. Always ask your dealer if he |] 4, 5. osas 
will give you the UNITED SIX HOUR SERVICE. |] New yorK 















P.&58. 2-10 

THE 
UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY, New York 


Please send me the 
four pictures you offer the 
readers of FikLp AND STREAM, 
with a description of the “Standard 
Library of Natural History.” I englose 
10 cents for postage and wrapping. It 
ia understood that the sending of this coupon 
does not in any way bind me to buy anything. 





A. M. LARWILL, President, F.L. REED, Vice-President, 





University Book Store, Care Scrantom, Wetmore & Ce., 
Cleveland, 0. Rochester, N. Y. Wettb<6sc0cs<c0sg¥use0e seescesevebe wencseuese 
CHAS. T. DEARING, 2nd Vice-President, © |§- Address -o2eeeceeeeeeeeees sikh cieuimeecner 





Bookseller, Louisville, Ky, 
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is Last Chance, 


f 
iHtis Last Chancey 














Hard Luck 
Series 


OF SPORTSMEN’S PICTURES BY 


Frank 1. Stick and 
Cow. . Brewer 


@ For lovers of good guns, 
good dogs, and good shooting. 
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FRAO Hey There!”) 
a a Re ZEN cy There 
























XACT color reproduc- 
E tions of the original 
paintings in oil by Frank 
L. Stick and Edward “#8. 
Brewer, who are sportsmen 
as well as artists, and 
unrivaled in the portrayal 
of hunting scenes in marsh 
and field. 

@ On heavy plate paper, 
pebbled, with wide margin 
for framing. Size 15% x 


22% inches. 





* SEE FOLLOWING PAGE FOR 


SPECIAL OFFER 


mI 
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SPORTSMEN’S PICTURES 


The ‘‘Hard Luck’’ Series 


XACTLY suited for the walls of your office, den or camp. True to 
E life in every minute particular, and most strikingly beautiful in coloring, 
they possess a charm that no sportsman can disregard. CONSIDERED 
AS A PRESENT, whether for yourself or a friend, or for the guide whose 
considerate helpfulness on your last trip calls for courteous recognition beyond 
the mere payment of wages, nothing can be more appropriate, or more likely 
to be welcomed, than a set of these pictures. This is a hint worth remember- 
ing, in view of the coming Holiday Season. And you can add materially to 
the value of the gift by including a year’s subscription to 


FIELD AND STREAM 


AMERICA’S MAGAZINE OF SPORT 
TRAVEL AND OUTDOOR LIFE 


q e ‘Hard Luck’’ Pictures are mailed, securely wrapped and postpaid, 
for One Dollar each. If desired as a premium with the magazine, fill in 
the attached coupon and mail with the amount required. The pictures or 


magazine may be sent to different addresses. Year's subscription and one 


picture, $2.00 ; two pictures, $2.75; three, $3.50 ; set of four, $4.00. 


The first edition of these pictures was limited to a small number, and as 
they are going very fast, we would suggest your placing your order at 
once, before the Holiday Season, as we cannot guarantee how long they will last. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 26 East 21st St., New York 


Enclosed find $..-.....---.-.+- Kindly send me magazine for one year with the following pictures: 


POCO OO EOCO SEER EE ee meee EEE Eee eH eee HEHEHE EEE HESS CHEE E EEE EEE S SESH ESSE EE OEES ES 
COCO OT EOS SERS EEE TEETH HEHE Hee Ee HHO OOOEE HEHE EHH HEHEHE HEE HEE EEE EES EEEEEEEE ES 


Oe ee PETC Ce eee rr eee eee Creer er lee Tree eee eee ee eee errr 
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A Winter Vacation in a Summer Land 


JAMAICA. and the CARRIBEAN 


Weekly service by the superb PRINZ steamers of the 
Service. Most 


erican Line’s Atlas 


Hamburg Am 


Rates, $45.00 One Way 


1910. 16 and 28 days $35 and $150 up stopping at 
Other cruises to all parts of the world. 











EP 


modern vessels running to the West Indies with accommo- 
dations equal to those on our trans-atlantic steamers. 


$85. 50 Round Trip 


SPECIAL CRUISES to the West Indies from New vot Feb. 22, Mar. 24, 
all principal points. 
Write for literature. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis San Francisco 








HOTEL NAPLES 
Naples-on-the-Gulf, Lee County, Fila. 


Superb fishing, splendid hunting —quail, deer, duck, wild 
turkey,etc. Finest and safest bathing beach in Florida. Sun- 
shine all Winter. Relief from asthma, catarrh and rheumatism. 
. For descriptive pamphlet, address Mrs. F. H. STURTEVANT, 
care Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., up to January 6, after that 
date, Manager Hotei, Naples, Fia. 











GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 














Bermuda 


By Twin Screw Line 


Largest and Fastest Steamers 


S. S. Oceana, 8000 Tons 
S. S. Bermudian, 5530 Tons 


Wireless on both Steamers; also bilge keels 
Forty hours from frost to flowers. Sailings every Wednesday 
and Saturday from New York in the season. 


WEST INDIES 

New 8.8.‘‘Guiana” and other steamers fortnightly for St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. For illustrated pamphlets 
with full information apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO, Gen’! 

Agts. Quebec 8.8. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. 
COOK & SON, Pass. Agts. ., 245 and 1200 Broadway, 649 Madison 
Ave., 563 Fifth Ave., New York, or any Ticket Agent, or ARTHUR 
AHERN, Secretary, Queb: ec. 














| 


















from and back to your home 
city, by rail and water, through 
the New York Gateway via 
Atlantic, Gulfand West Indies 
Steamship Lines to 


Florida, the Carolinas, 


S Georgia or San Domingo 


via CLYDE LINE 


Texas, California and Pacific 
Coast points; Florida-West Coast, 
Mobile and New Orleans via 
MALLORY LINE 


Porto Rico, cruises to and around 
the Island via PORTO RICO LINE 
Nassau - Cuba - Mexico - Yuca- 
tan, direct service with rail connec- 
tions for interior cities via WARD 
LINE 


Liberal Stop-Over Privileges 
Address any of the following District Offices 
for complete information: 192 Washington 
8t., Boston ; 208 South Clark St., Chicago; 701 
Chestnat Si St., Philadelphia; 290 Broadway, 

ew York 
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AN OCEAN VOYAGE ‘IN HOME WATERS 


$35.00 One Way $60.00 Round Trip $63.00 One Way by Rail 

LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED STEAMSHIPS. DELIGHTFUL TRIP THE YEAR ROUND. 
INTERESTING LITERATURE YOURS FOR THE ASKING 

L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent 366-1158-1 Broadway, New York 





HUNTERS’ LODGE 
Good Quail Shooting 


Choice Accommodation for Gentlemen and 
| Ladies. Come and bring your wife. 


General FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. C. 








NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 











A Paradise for the Camper 
and Angler :: Ideal 

- There is a little inn at Blue Point, L. I. which is open all 

Canoe Trips year round, where you can enjoy a better dinner than King 


Cole ever got, and you will know it by the sign. 
YE ANCHORAGE INN, Will Graham, Landlord. 

















@ The country traversed by the Reid New- 
foundland Company’s system is exceed- 


ingly rich in all kinds of fish and — SPORT IN THE PINE WOODS 
@ All along the route of the Railway are OF FLORIDA 


streams famous for their SALMON and | 











TROUT fishing, some of which have a Since the end of the season in the Adirondacks I 
3 ‘ } have opened a place in absolutely the best hunting 

world wide reputation. and fishing territory in Florida; that is, at Avon Park, 
‘ , in De Soto County. There are ‘over twenty lakes 

q Information cheerfully given upon ap- within easy reach, all with good fishing. Pigeon, 
plication to quail, wild turkey and deer are exceedingly plentiful, 


and bear occasionally seen. Situated on the high- 
land, in the pine woods, of Florida, it is. absolutely 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, Gen. Pass. Agent free from malaria and mosquitoes, end the sport is 
the best ever—that’s why I picked it out. Write me 
for further particulars and rates. 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND CO. J. M. BALDERSON 


ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND Avon Park De Soto Co., Fla. 
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While Rock 


““The World’s Best Table Water’’ 




















1,600 Acre Game Preserve 
On James River, Va., For Sale, Cheap 


This body of land fronts on river for over half a mile and in- 
cludes small lake well stocked with fish; bass, pickerel and chub 

The tract is covered with small timber quickly growing into 
value which equals 6 per cent yearly income on investment. 

The tract abounds in wild turkey, quail, squirrel, rabbit and 
deer. In season, good duck shooting on lake and river. Only 
two miles from good town with rail and steamer service daily. 
Six hours to Washington and twelve to New York. Price $16,000 
for quick sale. Address 


F. H. LA BAUME, A. & I. Agt. 


gq You must wear Smithmade “Admirals” tu 
know what real suspender comfort is. They 
give with every motion of the body. High grade 
webbing, lasting elasticity, Duplex Leather Ends and 
Metal Bearing Cast-off make “ Admirals” the most 
durable of all suspenders. 


q Four styles and extra lengths. At best dealers or from us 
t, 50 cents. Every pair guaranteed by us—the oldest 
Supender mabers in the United States. Send fer bocklet. 


| Smithmade Suspender Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va. 

















A “CLASSY”? DOC COLLAR 





Here’s the Emperor William design for bull 
dogs, made of double black bridle leather with 
solid brass trimmings, including inch spikes, buckle 
with patent loop for padlocking, large name plate, 
D-ring and ribbon ring. Very light, guaranteed 
best value. Price $1.75 postned. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


| LIBBY, HARLOW & CO. 


250 Devonshire Street, Boston 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dog Collars 




















| THES MATCHLE SS USMOREFE* 
| 8 THES MAT CHLE SS A SMOKE 
. FAutolite 25 cents Self-Lighting ¢ 
15 cents CIGARETTES 


They strike and light on the box 
In sunshine, wind or storm 
The Invention of the Age—that’s taking smokers by storm—is our cigarette 
withouta match. A distinct innovation that makes an epoch in the history of tobacco. 
The Cigarette is made only of imported selected Turkish tobacco—carefully blended 
under our personal supervision to produce a mellow flavor and fragrant aroma. Made 
by expert workmen in clean sanitary workrooms. 
Ideal for Motoring, Riding, Skating, Sleighing, Walking, etc. 
The self-lighting disc guarantee absolutely harmless and tasteless. 
Atall SMOKE SHOPS or sent 


JUST A SCRA CH prepaid on receipt of price 
WITHOUT A MATCH. AUTOLITE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N. J. 
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The 





text: 


“No man should pay more than $2500!” 


If you are astonished at our temerity in 
making the statement that no man 
should pay more than $2,500 for any 
car—please bear in mind this fact :— 


That while you may remain uncon- 
vinced, the Speedwell “50” is justify- 
ing that statement in scores of cities 
every day. 


This is the situation in a nutshell :— 


From the first undeveloped days of the 
industry—when builders were inex- 
perienced—up to the present time, a 
few fine American cars have remained 
undisturbed in their supremacy. 


They attained this supremacy by lavish 
expenditure upon each car—which 
expenditure in turn went into the 
selling price. 

So an artificial standard was established, 
which said :—To buy the best car you 
must pay the highest price.” 


The Speedwell has upset the old artificial 
standard because it represents the new 
and more experienced school of manu- 
facture. 

The new school duplicates in the Speed- 
well all the old excellence, at a cost 
far less to the makers and far less to 
the buyer. 

The 1910 Speedwell is the first serious 
rival these other cars have en- 

countered. 

It is forcing a new alignment of leader- 
ship—shaking the loyalty of those who 
have maintained that only the highest 
price could buy perfection. 

These Speedwell truths will be irresistibly 
borne in upon you during the ensuing 
season. i 

That they are truths, you must prove for 
yourself by demonstration and inves- 
tigation. 

As a preliminary, write at once for the 
1gto literature. 

It is entitled to your most careful study. 








50 H. P.—$2,500 c 


letely equipped except top 


Supplied as Touring Car, Toy Tonneau, Semi-Racer, Close-Coupled, Modified Torpedo Type and Limousine. Wheelbase, all models, 121 inches 
In the light of what you have read above—analyze these specifications :— 


50 H. P. Motor—Four cylinders, cast in pairs, 5 inch 
bore and stroke. Valve intake and exhaust pipe on 
left side, maintaining balance and equalizing weight. 
This engine is extremely simple and durable. 

Bosch dual ignition system—The Bosch high tension 
magneto, combined with small non-vibrating coil and 
battery, with one set of spark plugs for both systems. 

he motor is self starting. 


Selective type, three speed and reverse transmission— 


Timken roller bearings on both ends of drive and 
jack shafts. Working parts extremely tough and 
ground accurate to a limit of one half of one thou- 
sandth part of an inch. 

The special carbon steel frame—This is of unusually deep 
channel section, and great strength is imparted by our 
costly heat treatment. Reinforced at every point where 
extra strain occurs; narrowed in front to permit short 
turns; widened at the offsets for strength. 


Roller bearings in steering knuckles—Large Timken 
roller bearings in the top of the steering knuckles 
carry the weight, relieve strain at the important 
points and make steering remarkably easy. 

Steering wheels connection rod—Placed behind 
and above front axle, avoiding fouling 









M , ; "i 
steering gear from upstanding objects in £ 
the road. e 2 ’ 

: , & © ’ 
Braking surface—One square inch per a ’ 
: . 
each seven pounds of weight. Drums 2 Re 
14 inch diameter, 2% inch face. o ’ - 
. . s . 
Rear axle housing and torsion tube os se Ps 
Housing one piece of drawn / F © ry - 
steel casing, without rivets, ss - . 
brazing and castings. Shock og , - 
a - " b 8 @ 
absorbed by _ spring-cush- se: a 


ioned torsion tube. SP a > 


WE EXHIBIT AT NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE SHOW, CHICAGO, FEB. 5th to 12th 


THE SPEEDWELL MOTOR CAR CO., 70 Essex Avenue, Dayton, O. 
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You Can 
Strike More 

Blows in a Day 
With a Tack Hammer 
Than With a Sledge 


and on exactly the same principle 
the operator can write more words 
in a day with a Monarch than with 
an ordinary her vy-working machine. 


Monarch 
Light Touch 


the greatest advance in typewriter 
construction since visible writing, 
means increased efficiency and greater 
output per machine, reducing the 
cost of typewriting to the employer. 


Let us demonstrate this and the many 
other Monarch advantages. Write for 
illustrated descriptive literature. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 


Executive Offices: 
Monarch Typewriter Bldg., 300 Broadway, 
New York 


Dranches and dealers throughout the world. 











“I only wish 
I had 
another Face 


to shave’’— 








COLGATE’S 


ANTISEPTIC 
RAPID-SHAVE POWDER 





Just sprinkle a little powder on the 
wet brush and lather your face— 


It’s Quick. 
You don’t rub in the lather with your fingers, 
nor make it in a dusty cup— 


It’s Clean. 


You do make the lather on your facé—where 
your brush both works up the lather and works it in, 
while the lather softens your beard from the start. 
No skin-irritating finger-friction. Just lather-luxury 
and a soft, smooth shave— 


It’s Comfortable. 


Chemists’ analyses prove its antiseptic effect. 

The quickest and cleanest way of making as 
lasting and delightful a lather as that of our 
famous Shaving Stick. 

Trial Box for 4c. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 43, 55 John St. 

NEW YORK 
» Makers of 


» Cashmere Bouquet Soa, 
THE POWDER &. , 
THAT SHORTENS “9 a, 


é 


THE SHAVE 
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Read how two egg raisers 


made $12,000 a year 


O men and women who want to make money at home, a most 
intensely interesting book is the CORNING EGG-BOOK, which 
tells how the Cornings, on a patch of ground at Bound Brook, 


N. J., have built up in four years an egg-raising plant that earns a 
clear profit of over $12,000 a year. When.they took up egg-raising both were in 
poor health, and had no experience. Capital? Well, they began with one pen of 
thirty hens! Now they have a large and valuable plant, and their 1953 hens aver- 
aged a profit for last year of $6.41 each. 

The CorninG Ecc-Book is valuable especially because it shows how ordinary, 
every-day people, without capital or special training, but with “gumption” and 
industry, can make 
money in a_busi- 
ness that can be 
carried on any- 
where. Egg-raising 
is much _ simpler 
than poultry-rais- 
ing. The hard 
work of killing, 
dressing, and mar- 
keting fowls is left 
out. The rest can 
be done by persons 
who are weak, old, 
or in poor health. 
Corning methods have proved successful on both a small and a large scale . There is a ready 
market everywhere. We all want fresh eggs. They are better food than meat, easier to 
cook, keep fresh longer, and make a far greater variety of dishes. You can sell one dozen 
or one thousand dozen a week, and for READY MONEY; and if-you only learn the secret of 
raising a regular supply for customers IN WINTER, you can get fancy prices. 

This and all the secrets of actual success in egg-raising are told in the Corninc Ecc-Boox, It tells where 
the Cornings find their market, why they raise only white-shelled, sterile eggs, how they keep hens laying regu- 
larly in winter, when they hatch chicks to lay best in December and January, how to mix the feed that pro- 
duces the most eggs, how to prevent losses, how they found the best breed for egg-producing, and how their 
whole system works to that one end—eggs, Eccs, EGGS. It gives photographs and complete working plans of their 
buildings, which can be made in sections, large or small, as needed. 

The Farm Jovurnat publishers believe that thousands of Fietp anp Stream’s readers will want to learn 
pew two novices could in four years make egg-raising pay $12,000 a year; so they have decided to offer the 

Corning Egg-Book to subscribers to the 


a . 7 . . 

i n ARM JOU RN A to increase its subscription list 
to ONE MILLION for next year 

Farm Journat is the standard farm and home paper of America; made for housekeepers, boys and girls, 

as well as fruit-growers, truckers, poultrymen, stock-men, dairymen, suburbanites and village people. It has 
always “stood up” for women, and is a great favorite with them. It is clean, brief, bright, ‘“‘boiled down,’’ in- 
tensely practical. ‘‘Cream, not skim-milk,”’ is its motto. It is thirty-three years old, and known everywhere. 
“Judge Biggle” and ‘Peter Tumbledown” are characters better known to many than Hamlet or Micawber. Its 
poultry department is famous for the practical value of its contents. It has now more than 650,000 subscribers, 
but won’t be happy until it gets a million, which it expects in 1910. More than half a million of its subscribers 
pay five and even TEN years ahead, which ‘shows rare confidence in a paper. It never prints a medical, fraudu- 
ent, or trashy advertisement, and it is famous among high-class advertisers for its extraordinary “pulling” 


power. 
- We will send, postpaid, 
Cut out and send this Coupon SPECIAL OFFER e che Corntnc Ecc-Boox 
Farm Journat, and the Farm Journat for two years, 


1031 Cherry St., Philadelphia. * BOTH FOR 50 CENTS 


Enclosed find 50 cts. Send the Corn- 









































Main laying house, 160 feet long, with 1500 pullets at work 



























ing Egg-Book and Farm Journal for cash, money order or check. Book and paper may go to differ- 
two years to ent addresses, if desired. 
TE) 6n50 re aeh 60 56vnnes ctnsedeens 

. FARM JOURNAL 





ER Cr Sa SET CLERC ELT CE 





1031 Cherry Street Philadelphia 
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AUTOLOADING % 
SHOTGUN 


Another Rugged Remington Pioneer 















Eliphalet Remington was the pioneer gun-maker in America. et 
This was in the year 1816. His sturdy spirit has never died. a 
The Remington policy is to blaze the way—always to lead. 
The Autoloading Shot Gun is another Remington pioneer. 
It opens a new field because it loads itself and is Solid Breech 
Hammerless besides. Old style guns will have little charm for 
you if you once try this modern Remington 5-shot repeater. 
Let us send you catalogue and “What the Hunters Say.” 
The low price of the Autoloading Gun will surprise you 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y. 
Agency 315 Broadway New York City 

























STEEL LINED SHOT SHELLS 


A Steel Band Inside the Paper 


Pick up a UMC Steel Lined Shell and you are impressed 
with its beautiful finish. The brass, the tough specially water- 
proofed paper, the splendid workmanship, present a beautiful 
outside appearance. 

And cut one open. Inside around the smokeless powder 
you find a tough band of steel—the Steel Lining. That is a 
protection found in no other shell made in America. 

The Steel Lining costs you nothing but the s\feguard of asking for UMC Steel 
Lined Shells. Your own dealer will supply you—if not, please write us. 

UMC Steel Lined Shells won the 5 Blue Ribbon Shooting Handicaps of 1909 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency 315 Broadway New York City 











CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


















Rubberset Construction Defies Destruction 


q@ Splita RUBBERSET Brush clean through the setting, and 
the bristles remain intact. The inside structure of the 
RUBBERSET Brush is so devised, that no bristle can 
escape from the hard rubber grip. 

@ The RUBBERSET process takes hold of each tiny hair and holds it with 
a grip that cannot be weakened by hot water, hard rubbing or long service 
-—three tests that crumble and loosen ihe foundations of ordinary brushes, 
and which absolutely cannot affect the 


RUBBERSET “i: 


TRADE MARK 

Price, 25c. upwards to $6.00 
We strongly recommend our $1.00 Badger Hair Brush. Badger 
hair is easily cleaned, feels good on the face, won’t mat and 
dries off perfectly. ‘The handle is made of A/bright /vory, 
the only known composition that looks good when you buy 
it, and will look the same after years of service—that 

won’t crack, discolor, chip or spread. 
Try BERSET Shaving Cream, a concentrated lather 
of glycerine and cocoanut oil. It benefits the 


shave and the face. A 25c. tube is good for 
100 shaves. 
On sale at Druggists, Hardware and General Stores. 


If not at your dealer’s send for fully illustrated catalogue, 
and order direct. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 


Factories and Laboratories, NEWARK, N. J. 
























) Each bristle 
_ RUBBERSEy a gripped in hard, 


is stamped upon 


each genuine brush abile-babbActeMatle)y\-+e 





